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We are like all the enlightened and | 


sympat thising men of every fond of| 
perusing the personal ann als of those who | 
have done, or proposed to do, something 
in the world. We have a taste for bio- 
graphy, and yet feel no special call to 
contribute much to that department of 
literature. Our or is rather to read| 
than to write the history of men’s lives! 
and actions, so far as it lies within the| 
narrow lines of a mere memoir. Some! 
day we may be so much at leisure, in con- 
sequence 0 f the prevalence of principle. | 
and the corresponding happy state of 
mankind in general, that we may take up 
the trade of a biographer, but from ap-| 
pearance that day is rather remote ; and 
we shall hardly be allowed. upon the con- 
dition that every body thinks as we do. 
to deal with the doings of individuals 
We could do something in that line to ad- 
vantage, of which we may offer by way of 
nia cimen ihe following, bein g amen ae nt 
the first. We would supere sede immedi- 
ately the stereotype formula, in which the 
descent of Mr Smith or Mr. Jones is al- 
ways announced, “He was born of poor 
but respectable parents.’ It is at that 
phrase, gene rally not beyond the first page, 
that we are now in the habit of laying 
down the book, because, according to our 
thinking, he that is so dull a copyist— 
such a patch-preserv ing Chinaman, as to 
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adopt, from Anglo-Saxon memoir writers, 
what is perfectly in keeping with their 
system, but diametrically opposed to our 
own social and politic: al institutions, de- 
to have the countenance of no in- 
telligent reader. He will give us, we feel 
satisfied, not the portrait of Smith or 
Jones, but an artistical deviation from 
nature. We do not say that it would 
be a suitable form of indignation, nor strict 
homage to truth; neither a lesson taught 
to writers, nor a favor conferred upon 
readers, to adopt the converse of the for- 
mula, objected to the commencement 
of the infinite series which is to be cor- 
rected before written lives are worth con- 
to wit, to begin our biographies 
by stating that th “ was born of 
rich. but seinetaile parents,” yet we 
should undoubte ‘dly hold to the alteration. 

“he was of poor and respectable parents.” 

or simply “ that his parents were poor,” 
without more, and trusting to the Ameri 
can inference that he was therefore res 
pectable for the rest. We may as well 
give notice that when we have abundance 
of time, we will act upon our inclination 
to shew that we are as infallible on man- 
ners as on principles, and that by us the 
smaller and the greater morals of society 
are equally well ‘understood. We do not 
| know any specimen of biography with 
which we are altogether content, from 
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Johnson’s Savage to Tacitus’s Agricola. 
They are not done as nature paints, as na- 
ture moulds, as masere speaks, thinks, and 
acts, but are of that school which has been 
founded by egotists and copyists for per- 
petuating either their own likenesses, or 
the faint and fainter 
There is no nobler study than the growth 
and progress of a great mortal, from his 
cradle to his grave; there is no study 
fundamental to all other studies, but the 
wonderful scrutiny of human nature. 


copies of copie 5 


We may return to the work of dispe nsing | 


justic e to the characters and memories of 
our democratic living and our democratic 
dead. We have been perhaps too much 
repe He d from the task by the servile uses 
which have been made of the pub lic jour- 
nals of the United States, the old D mo 
cratic Review among the number, to foist 
upon a party; the little great men of : 
day, without prese rving the 1 ‘ights of their ir 
unobtrusive but intrinsic superiors in all 
things making up the solid and the grand 
proportions of character in an American 
statesman or citizen. 

This number of the Review presents 
the portrait of the democratic candidate 
for the Viee-Presidency. We shall not 
dwell long upon the well known career of 
the original, up to the period of the Balti- 
more nomination; nor will we begin at 
the beginning with his parentage, or an 
account of his ancestors, for the reason 
that we have never obse rved that a man’s 
descent from such or such a father had 
much to do with his capacity. 
King was chosen by the peop le of S: amp- 
son county, at the age of twenty, a mem- 
ber of the legislature of his native state 
of North Carolina. At the age of twen- 
ty-four, in 1810, he was elected by the 


peop le to the twelfth Congress, which sat | 


in the autumn of 1811. At this import- 


ant period in the history of the United | 
States, affairs were rap idly approac hing | 
the crisis which soon burst out into a war | 
The present moment is | 


with England. 
not. probably, drawing so surely or so 
swiftly as the same event, although it 
would find us, in the means of prepara 
tion, and especially in the state of public 
opinion, and the unanimity of politicians, 
very much better prepared for the conflict. 
And upon the results of an armed conflict 
with Great Britain, provoked by herself, 
let us declare that we have no fears what- 
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ever, but the highest possible hopes of its 


indirect effect in overthrowing the British 
oligarchy, which, in the recent fraud, called 
an election of the people’s representatives 
for seven years, has again cheated and 
alienated the masses In the House of 
Commons there is not, out of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members, a corporal’s guard 
of friends of the pe ople. And nothing 
would be so apt as a war with the United 
States, or our ancient ally, France, to 
| make the outside pressure of the millions 
avail anything against the 
the Queen, Lords, and so-called Com- 
mons.* Young King took his seat in the 
House with the same views of patriotism 
oa duty which distinguished the lamented 
Calhoun and C lay, who were then all 
dor in the cause of an insulted country 
For years, Bonaparte and George IIT had 
prosecuted, in hate of each other, a course 
of policy alike fatal to England, France, 
and the United States. These vile and 
aggressive rulers of sage destiny _ 
nations, had equal rage against each othe 
but neither the genius of the former nor 
the stupidity of the latter took any note 
of the neutral rights of other nations. 
Least of all was Bonaparte, the usurper 
and the despot, who had for years de- 
stroyed the fruits of the French Revolu- 
tion, or George ILL, the lunatic and step- 
father of the revolted colonies, inclined to 
consult the wishes or interests of the hand- 
ful of people in the other hemisphere, who 
had been successful rebels, and now as- 
serted and practised in opposition to both, 
| the majestic doctrine of individual inde- 
pendence and popular sovereignty. The 
United States were too weak to fight sin- 
gle-handed against both these aggressors 
upon their trade and sailors’ rights, a 
they were also withheld by gratitude t 
‘the Frene ‘+h people for the re shart 
service which had made the struggle of 
1776 to 1781 triumphant. The usual di- 
plomatic effort was tried for conciliation. 
The commerce of this country was cut up, 
“ hook and line, bob and sinker,” by the 


despotism of 


* At the Halifax polls (England) Ernest Jones, 
Chartist, a most eloquent advocate of popular 
rizhts, had 20,000 friends, to Sir Charles Wood's 
| 500 voters, on the “showing of hands,” as it is 

called ; but the latter demanded a poll, and of course 

was returned by the same 500, who were privi- 
leged voters, while the 20,000 he ad no votes. This 

is but a sample of the system.—25¢h August—Trt 
| bune Correspondent. 
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Orders in Council on the one hand, and 


the Berlin and Milan Decrees on the | 


other. 
A large majority of the people—but not 


without a strong minority also—were 


found to support the rights ‘of our fi: ag and | 


commerce at all haz: ards. 


Bonaparte sus- | 


pended his decrees against the trade of | 
the whole earth, ine luding England, with | 


the continent ; but George ILL. insisted, 
and June, 1812, war was declared by 
the United States. It was done with the 
countenance and support of Mr. King, 
who continued in the confidence of his 


constituents because he took that side of 


the all-absorbing question. When peace 
was restored, he resigned the place he held 
in the House, and went abroad with Wil- 
liam Pinkney, minister to Naples and 
St. Pete rsburgh, as his secretary of lega- 
tion. His two years’ residence in Europe, 


made him well acquainted with the various | 
forms of continental government, and with | 
| by the course of nature. 


the condition and merits of the people, as 
contrasted with the despicable tyrants. 
then tottering on their thrones, but not 
yet finally driven from power. 

Mr. King removed from North Caro- 
lina to the territory of Alabama, in 1818, 
and assisted in laying, soon after, 


| everlasting fame of John C 
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sulted in respect to the means of obtain- 
ing the victory. The victory was won: it 
will stand as a trophy to our latest pos- 
terity. Protection of American industry, 
and the Bank of the United States, are 
alike perfectly understood to mean, ad- 
vantages to corporations, privileges to 
capital, and personal instead of public 
profit. Everlasting honors accompany the 
Calhoun, for 
teaching the beauty and wisdom of the 
doctrine of individu: il rights in opposition 
to all plausible and fallacious creeds and 
sects whatever. It was the age. and not 
the clemency of those interested in his 
destruction that saved the great Carolin- 
ian from the fate of Socrates The poi- 
soned chalice in that age and country 
would have been as assuredly given to the 
modern as to the ancient sage, if the date 
had been changed ; but his departure from 
violence could not have been less grand 
in ‘its character than was his departure 


In the spring of 1844, Mr. King was 


| offered the mission to France, and accepted 


the | 


foundation of the state constitution and 


government. He was directly chosen Sen- 
ator, and when Alabama was admitted 
into the Union, he took the oath of office. 
and, consequently, his seat in that body, 
in which he remained steadily for twenty 
of the most memorable years of its exist- 
ence. He was re-elected in 1823, in 1828, 
in 1834,and in 1840. He was present 


|adverse action of France and 


at the struggles upon the black tariff of | 


1828, whic h were conducted on the side of 
State tights, first by Mr. Hayne, but 
lastly and principally by Mr. Calhoun, 
against the consolidationists, led on by 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster. 
the latter by the former was the most 
peaceful and important; the most blood- 
less and momentous ever achieved by un- 
aided human genius, with the tongue and 
pen, against a galaxy of talent, covering 


The rout of 


| with to fulfil it. 


it, with a view of preventing the joint pro- 
test of that country and Great Britain 
against the then pending annexation of 
Texas. He was the early and decided 
friend of that great stroke of policy, which 
secured to our people the control ofall the 
good cotton lands, not lying within the old 
boundaries of the Confederation. As the 
England 


would have brought on hostilities, or, at 


| all events, would have greatly complicated 
| the relations of all these countries 


, Mr. 
King gave up his seat in the Senate, and 
accepted the mission, and departed forth- 
Louis Philippe discussed 


' the subject with Mr. King out of the usual 


| 
routine of the foreign office, 


all the interests and prejudices which had 


deceived the people of the United States 


for a time from the true theory of their cause of offence.” 


and after 
several conferences was satisfied that the 
projected protest would not avert annexa- 
tion. The French King was also anxious 
not to compromise the relations of two 
countries between which interests and 
friendship should always be mutual and 
increasing. He finally deelared that “he 
would do nothing hostile to the United 
States, or which could give to her just 
By the means of Mr. 


institutions, and the sublime truths of free | King’s mission, England was isolated, and 


trade. 


In the debates Mr. King did not | as she never intended to act directly and 


participate conspicuously, but be: was true | alone, but by pushing Franee forward 
at the voting, and always reliable and con- | treacherously as she since did, in the ease 
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of the Cuban intervention, her plan of a 
protest against the annexation of Texas 
was reluctantly abandoned. 

In November, 1846, Mr. King returned 
to the United States, having requested 
and obtained permission to resign his 
office at Paris. In 1848 he was ap pointed 
Senator, vice Arthur P. Bagby, sent to 
Russia: and in 1849 he was elected by 
the Legislature for the full term of six 
In 1850, on the death of General 


years. 
Taylor, the President of the United 
States, Mr. Fillmore, Vice-President. 


succeeded him under the Constitution. 
and Mr. King was chosen by the unani- 
mous yote of the Senate, its President, 
which placed him in the second highest 
office of the government. We give no 
offence, we hope, by referring to these 
prominent facts in the career of our can- 
didate for Vice-President; and in advert- 
ing to his last promotion in the public 
service, as proof of his great good luck, 
as well as his other merits. He is of that 
decided advantage to the Democratic 
Federal ticket that he has been always a 
very fortunate man; but perhaps not so 
clearly the child of fortune Frank 
Pierce, who has been persecuted by the 
tenders of office at the hands of his 
fellow-citizens. The association of two 
such favorites of the people, will go far 
to censure the triumph of the Democracy 
over the military invasion organised by 


as 


the Whigs for taking possession of the | 
next four years term of political power | 


in the United States. It is certainly no 
personal disadvantage to Mr. King to say 
that his locality, and his 
associations, have done as much for him 
as his own respectable abilities; all the 
elements that go to make up his character 
work together to inspire both hope and 
confidence. He will be elected. and will 
not disappoint, we believe, any reasonable 
expectation. 
the civil chief of the Revolution. 
author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, of the Democratic Republican 
system, and of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 
Jerrerson, that lofty and solid man, who 
is not second to any that ever lived, in 
the list of human benefactors. Mr 


King has followed Mr. Jefferson during | 


tastes and his | 


He has been a disciple of 
the 
be required to 


1798 — Tuomas | 
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| powers, and firmly impressed with the 
belief that the security, harmony and 
existence of the Federal Government 
depend upon the strict construction of 
the Constitution. 

We may consider that the public life 
of Mr. King has culminated with his 
election as Vice-President of the United 
States, when that shall take It is 
true that, on recent occasions. that office 
has been the stepping-stone to the Presi- 


place 


dency, but that contingency may be laid 
out of view when Young America shall 
have installed a President like Frank 
Pierce, in the vigor of manhood. We 
look, therefore, backward. and not for- 
ward, for the marked event in Mr. King’s 


that he will 
in simply presiding over the 


career: it is not probable 
hereafter, 


Senate, as he does now. add much to his 
clear and honorable reputation The 
marked event in his history is unquestion- 
ably the mission to France, by which 
certain obstacles were removed to the 
annexation of Texas. That was an ac- 


quisition which England coveted, and of 
which France was jealous; but the de- 
cision of the Federal Government. and 
especially the ene rgy of Mr. Calhoun. the 
Secretary of State, prevailed over all 
opposition. The Secretary of State 
wrote Mr. King a remarkable letter of 
instruction, which discussed the subject 
of slavery, and was universally read, 
though it was by many greatly condemned. 
The letter defined the position of Eng- 
land, with respect to emane ipatio in as well 
as sli avery, an d explained the interests of 
France to be adverse to hers. and not 
opposed to ours Mr. dealt, 
also, with the abstract argument on the 
relation of master and slave 

As Mr. King’s most conspicuous public 
act in reference to Texas was connected 
with negro slavery, so it is not impossible 
that during his period of office as Vice- 
President of the United States, he may 
take a new position with 
respect to the claims of the colored race 
on Africa. The conquest of that quarter 
of the globe by the American blacks, and 
the introduction of our slavery system 
there, seem, after all, to be the only means 
of subduing its wilderness to the use of 
man. The free people of color in this 


Calhoun 


a long political life, and like him, stands | | country are a most formidable set of men 


opposed to the exercise of all implied to be trained to the trade of war; 


and 
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they would, if they set their hearts upon | 


it. have no difficulties greater than had 
our own ancestors in conque ring 
savages of America. Part passu with the 
progress of conquest, we think it will be 
necessary to organise the masses of natives 
under our system of slavery, which is far 
preferable to their own. [t is estimated 


that of the one hundred and fifty millions | 


of the negro race, one hundred millions 
reside in almost universal barbarism in 
Africa, which. for them, has an unrivalled 
climate, and of which the soil is inferior 
to no portion of the globe. Five sixths 
to three fourths of these barbarians are 
estimated to be slaves 
sible terms, for their 
are not only at the mercy of masters, but 
they are lavished by the most wanton 
sacrifices, including that detested system 
of sale for exportation, execrated by the 
whole civilized world. It is time that 
some 


| 
on the worst pos- | 
lives and liberties | 


the | 


| later in the 


| colonial system in 
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she is not a moment secure from attack, 
nor has she made any progress in per- 
manently establishing acommunity. The 
followers of the imprisoned Ab- del-Kade or, 
shriek upon the midnight ear their eries 
of hate and defiance, and kill the strag- 
glers from the high roads and camps. 
Agriculture has had comparatively no 
success, and the French experiments of 
the 17th century in North America, and 
East Indies, were fortunate 
by the side of their colonization of Africa. 
Longer than the French, the British 
Government has attempted to found the 
Africa. The old set- 
tlement . Sierra Leone was made before 
our own in Liberia, and upon pure hu- 
manitariany Kthiopian-loving grounds. 
[t was intended as a mere bounty to the 


| black race, without any important equiv- 


great true theory of amelioration | 


should be applied to Africa; and the true 


theory is for Young America to insist that 
Africa m: iy be conquered by the Ameri- 
ean black. and that he shall be allowed to 
hold his conquest, and to civilize it by 
the introduction of our system of slavery 
as fast as he subdues the inhabitants 
We will presently show the reasoning 
upon which this theory stands. 
point we will speak brie fly of the attempts 
that have been made to get 
Afriea for the three great nations, France, 
England and the United States. None 
of these have had what can be called 
success, for which there is abundant ex- 
planation 

For over twenty years, France has 
poured into Algiers her fleets, and armies 
and emigrants. She has at present a very 
large number of settlements, 
them penal colonies, and her exiles num- 
ber at least ten thousand persons; her 
military force reaches the immense num- 
ber of sixty thousand, well appointed 
troops, infantry, cavalry and cannon dis- 
tributed in the field, and within her forti- 
fications. But she has had to encounter 
the Arabs of the desert, the Bedouins. 
that fiercest, and most implacable of races 
who are indomitable to the Kuropean 
troops, environed by their own fastnesses 
and Yai aras. Life has been sacrificed on 
both sides of the combat, and France 
Seems to have obtained a foothold, but 


some of 


|of a self-sustaining settlement. 


alent to the benefactors. The colony has 
struggled, and is struggling against ad- 
verse circumstances. It requires constant 
support; it does not possess the vitality 
It has 


| had supplies, and money, and councils,and 


prayers from home, without stint, and the 


slave trade suppression squadron gives it 


But 


at once protection and patronage. 


| still, the residents are grown-up children 
| not yet launched into the world, but kept 


At this | 


a hold in| 


from the necessity of great exertion by 
parental aid. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, England 


has also a town, and colonies of all kinds, 


commercial, trading, penal and philan- 
thropic. They are at constant war with 
the Bushmen, and other savages, but the 
hypothesis they proceed upon, is to kill, 
instead of enslaving ; to exte rminate, 
rather than to employ the natives. The 
people have revolted against Earl Grey 
for cramming them with convicts, and 


| what with this domestic feud (which 





| forts, 


ended in a drawn battle), and the wars in 
the interior, carried on at great sacrifices, 
the Cape colonies will come to very little 
in the aggregate of the destiny of Africa 
and its miserable people. Within a year or 
two, by the payment of a paltry sum to 
the small despot that governs Denmark, 
.| England has possessed herself of the 

and settlements and territory of the 
Gold Coast, so that, with the exception of 
Liberia, she may be said to be the pro- 
prietor of all the West Coast of Africa, 
extending, as far as she can go by force 
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at any time hereafter, into the bowels of 
the land. Indeed, it is well enough for 
Americans to know that the British oli- 
garchy have their continental policy with 
respect to that continent and the islands 
adjacent. Happily, however, for 
come, the climate is fatal to the whites, so 


that, far from permanently seizing that | 


portion of the earth, they will not be able 
to withstand the assault of the d disciplined 
and valiant armies, 


for the conquest of Africa. 

So much for France and England. 

The present American Colonization 
Society has been about a third of a cen- 
tury acquiring its slight hold upon the 
great continent which sent out chiefly to 
our shores the progenitors of that inferior 
race of which it is the cradle. It has 
had the enthusiastic wishes and the per- 
sistent labors of the greatest 
men of all ranks here, in private and 
public station. It wields a barren sceptre 
over some four or five hundred miles of 


coast up to within two hundred miles of 
Sierra Leone, and down to Cape Palmas, | 


by forty miles inland; about half the | 
territory of an ordinary State of the 


fifteen to twenty thousand 
square miles. But the number of people, 
less than ten thousand souls. and, as a 


matter of course, the amount of produc- 


Union—say 


tion and consumption is really almost | 


nothing, considered as the result of stren- 
uous effort here and there for over thirty 
years. The organs of the society attempt 
to take refuge in the par ‘allel between 


| 
the slow growth of Liberia, and the slower | 


growth of Plymouth and Jamestown. 
But that will not do. 
particul ar can there be any comparison. 
The Colony of Liberia as it stands, if it 
be conducted on the same plan hereafter, 
isa failure. But it need not be a failure. 
If upon the present stock you engraft the 
germ of all nations that ever flourished. 
that of the conquest, and add to the 
territorial conquest servitude of the bar- 
barians who cumber the ground, then 
Liberia may subjugate Africa. The first 
fundamental error of the 
Society is in the pacific, almost domestic 
character, it has imprinted upon the en- 
terprise and upon the adventurers. Any | 


such principle applied to the scheme of 


eolored emigration to Africa, is fatal ; 
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ages to| 


which are some day | 
to leave the shores of the United States | 


and best | 


In no one useful 


Colonization | 
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is contrary to logic and to history. No 
nation was ever founded unless the set- 
tlers made use of force, and embarked in 
the enterprise with that intention at the 
very beginning, of overcoming all resist- 
ance, and propagating their opinions and 
encroachments by the sword. The anal 
sions must be lighted up as well as the 
understanding, before any portion of the 
globe in the possession of hostile races, 
ean be taken for the purposes of the 
intruder. It wa; the rude shock of arms, 
which made all the conquests of the early 
The milder glory of the arts sue- 
ceeded to the fiercer blaze of war. And 
it has always been impossible for an 
inferior militar y emigration to plant itself 
in any part of the world. Indeed, it 
may be asserted that no timid, or inferior 
people in a martial point of view, can 
even maintain its old position in the 
present state of human affairs, mucl 
more take a new The halo of viec- 
tory wrested from a foe, seems to be the 
highest incentive that can operate upon 
| the human mind and excite to its greatest 
effort. 

The negro race has among its freemen 
in this country a mass of men who are 
eminently fitted for daring. 
They have generally been engaged in em- 
ployments ‘which give a good deal of 
| leisure, and stimealus towards improve- 
ment of the mind. They have associated 
| much more freely with the cultivated and 
| intelligent white than even with their own 
| color of the same humble station ; and on 
isuch terms as to enable them to acquire 
much of his spirit and knowledge, and 
valor. The free blacks among us are not 
only confident and well informed, but 
| they have almost all seen something of 

the world. They are eminently locomo- 
|tive and perambulating. In railroads, 
| and hotels, and stages and steamers, the y 
| have been placed incessantly in contact 
| with the news. the views, the motives, and 
the ideas of the day. Compare the free 
black with ordinary white men without 
advantages, and he stands well. Add to 
this cultivation, that the negro body is 
strong and healthy, and the negro mind 
keen and bright, though not profound nor 
| philosophical, and you have at once a 
formidable warrior, with a little dis- 
cipline and knowledge of weapons. There 
is no doubt that the picked American 
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deeds of 
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free blacks, would be five times, ten times 
as efficient in the field of battle, as the 
same number of Africans. 

There is another special consideration 
which makes up much of the value of the 
new theory of African conquest by the 
American free blacks. There are half a 
million of these people among us. They 
live here under all — mortification 
They have no political or social rights 


They are regarded with ol judice and ill | 


will by the natives of the white race, and 
with a stronger and stronger detestation 
by immigrants, who are their principal 
rivals for employment. Into some states 
they are forbidden by law to enter; from 
others the “y are by law virtually excluded ; 
in all the states, an . even amongst their 
most fanatical friends, they are oppressed 
and unhappy. 
this, the free bla: :ks do not 
Liberia voluntarily ; nor can the Coloniza- 
tion Society save itself from almost dis- 
grace, by inducing any considerable num- 
ber to emigrate, at free passages and six 
And in fact, the 

that country as 


emigr: ate to 


subsistance 
offe re d by 


not 


months 
substitution 
now org wnized, is superior 
average free negro sfatus in this country 


If there are paper co stitutions, and repre- | 


sentative democracy; there is no growth. 
go-a-head, nor outcome 
There is no en- 


nor strength, nor 
in the establishment 
couragemeut held out by the system, nor 
by its patrons and rulers, to reach forth 
the hand and the 
wealth and greatness which must belong 
to the conquerors of a continent. You 
might as well attempt to regenerate Ire- 
land by a mere Repeal of the Union with 
England, or France without a democratic 
republic ; or Italy and Germany, by any 


take possession of 


other form of government than a federa- | 


tion of Republics, as to make any pro- 
ductive lodgment at Liberia, without ral- 


lying your troops under the banner of 


conquest, and under it into the 
desperate conflict to which such banners 
lead. And our word for it, if the 
Colonization Society, make pledges “ to 
carry the war into Africa,” instead of 
supinely giving themselves up 
ing the Slave coast, staying at home, 
growing sugar, coffee, corn, mangel wurt- 
zel, and what not, with long intervals for 
religious exercises as fre “quently as every 
night in the week. the change of their 


rome 


And notwithst: anding all | 


to the | 


to watch- | 
| is vast enough to require generation after 
generation, before it is completed. 


| affairs will 


| take. 


| affair, 


| 
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astonish all the world. That 
Society has had religious people at its 
head, and the movement of its adminis- 
tration has been like the mission business 
for expanding the gospel the 
Heathen. Now, that is a radical mis- 
The Colonization of a continent 
is no psalm blasting and stated oe thing 
whatever may have been taug ht 
these wasted thirty years to the contrary. 
We doubt if the Bible itself has made 


any progress of value, till the believers 


among 


| have established their moral and physical 


supremacy over “the field of Jabor;” and 
without objection, we can assert, that in 
no other way has the Koran become the 
larger number of 
African race has 
spirits, which upon 


accepted volume of a 
human The 
produce <1 its master 


beings. 


opportunity, as with the touch of the 
magician’s wand would rise again. Afri- 
ca has been fruitful of heroes, scholars, 
and christians. She is the mother of 
Hannibal. Hanno, Jugurtha, Terence, 
Origen, Tertullian, At igustine and Cy- 


prian ;—of the race that built the pyra- 
mids, and thundered with their arms and 
elo ju at the and in the 
councils and assemblies of Athens and 
Rome. But these heroes must cut their 
way for themselves, as well as those Saints 
Savans did with the sword: it is the 


nce very gates, 


4 
and 


}ambition of superiority alone that can 


lattract from the shores of these States to 


| distant and inhospitable 





lands, even the 


descendants of the least favored son of 


Noah. But it is further°to be remem- 
|bered, that these descendants are so 


happily organise dl for the strife in Afriea, 
that no Caucasian can dispute the palin. 
The white man sinks there, as does the 
here, to a evident 
inferiority. Black will meet black alone, 
as Greek met Greek in that tug of war. 
This consideration simplifies the p lan, and 
augments the chances of the colored emi- 
grant from America. He will not have 
seriously to compete with the white men 
of the United States, or France, or Eng 

land, for the mastery ; bet with men like 
himself, whom he looks down upon in every 
The conquest is certain: yet it 


negro osition of 


respect. 


But this leading idea of conquest must 
be attended by another to make it com- 
plete, and that is, that as the natives are 
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subdued, they should pass from the pres- 
ent yoke of African slavery. under the 
easier and lighter yoke of ‘slavery as it 
has been naturalized and — sted in the 
United States. Otherwise than by compel- 
ling the ranquished savages to work as 
slaves for their master, we are satisfied 
that awe t is no possible regeneration for 
Africa. Her inhabitants are nearly one 
hundred millions; they are prolific and 
vigorous, but addicted to wandering for 
the greater part, and constantly perishing 
from laziness, and the pressure of ae, 
tion upon subsistence. They would, 
permitted, continue to pursue this preca- 
rious mode of existence ; but the country 
would remain in poverty and darkness, 
and their own condition could not im- 
prove. It is only through labor that man 
can advance to a higher | scale in the order 
of mankind. Butthe African negro will 
have to be coerced by his superior till 
that fortunate time, which soon comes. 
where there is no obstacle of color, when 
men are no longer the slaves of one 
another. Turn the matter as you will, 
with such “children of a larger growth” 


as now inhabit the lands of Afric “a, there | 
| system will produce the 
opposite system will produce nothing 


is no other road to civilization but slavery. 
They must be reduced to subjection, and 
set like infants and paupers to work for 
their superior and master. And by con- 
tact they will speedily improve into a 
condition fit for freedom. We do not 


expect that this proposition will be allowed | 
the white man here is entitled to the 


to pass without violent opposition. But 
we do not dread it. Our own history has 
some application. 
slave of the United States is far removed 
above that of his African ancestors, or 
contemporaries. And that improvement 
has been steady, though slow. In Africa, 
there has been for ages no more improve- 
ment amongst men and women, than 
amongst the beasts and birds; nor will 
there “be any hereafter if things go on as 


they are going on under the wing of colo- | 


nization, without other than moral suasion 
and the grace of God. This ought to be 
changed ‘speedily, and for the better r, and 
ean be changed, or we are mistaken in 
our estimate of both the evil and the 
remedy. That remedy has actually been 
applied in this country, and with perfect 
effect ; no other specific than negro slavery 
could have given the cotton plant to the 
world in its present perfection. How 


' no negro slavery to do it? 


The condition of the | 





long would it have been before the Ala- 
bama swamps, which are the finest pro- 
ducing cotton lands in the world, could 
have been cultivated, if there had been 
And what is 
their condition now in respect of s alubrity 
as well as fertility? These swamps were 
fatal to the white constitution. and so the 
white man could not ever have subdued 
them, and as for the free negro, he would 
have seen an employer in Halifax or 
Jericho, who offered him wages for that 
disagreeable work. But the relation of 
white master and black slave existed. and 
the swamps were drained, worked, crop- 
ped, and are now perfectly free from 
malaria, and loaded with vegetable riches. 
It is useless to contend that the indolent 
African will refuse to take wages, and go 
to hard labor of his own free will and 
accord, at anything, in his present low posi- 
tion as a man and as a machine. He 
will voluntarily do nothing of the kind 
there, as he would have voluntarily done 
nothing in the South West for the open- 
ing of. the fattest lands on the globe. 
The geographical features and the pro- 
ducts of Africa are similar, and the same 
same result: an 


The American free negro is in every 
sense, the superior of his foster brother 
in Africa, and entitled under the true 
theory of rights applicable to the case, 
to hold him } in slavery; as much so, as 


services of his slave. If men are capa- 
ble of government at all, it is proper to 
contend, that they shail be masters : 
themselves; but where they are sunk s 

far down in minority, or stupidity as to 
be real or virtual children, there is no 
hie plan made known under heaven 
since the patriarchs, by which the mass so 
degraded can be preserved, and elevated 
to equal rights and _ self-government. 
That period cannot arrive to the negro in 
this country, on account of the obstacle 
of race ; but in Africa, there is no obsta- 
cle whatever to its speedy arrival. We 
find it quite impossible for want of space 
to continue this discussion, of the pro- 
position to conquer Africa, by means of 
the free negro emigrants from the United 
States. It is a vast, original, and pro- 
found enquiry. It involves many ex- 
traneous and contingent opinions, for 


Vv 





Vv 
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which time and opportunity will not be ing an immediate descent of Americans, 
wanting hereafter. and their setting up a Republie for them- 
The presumption and ferocity of the selves in place of the serio-comic travestie 
‘et black Emperor of Hayti, who, we are of royalty which has reared its head on 
informed, has graciously given the Do- the ruins of all that is beautiful and at- 
minican republicans Jeave to breathe till tractive in that ill-fated island. The true 
October, when he proposes to march to theory as to Hayti and the blacks oe _ 
the business of their extermination, is is a very simp le one. It is, instead « 
something grotesquely monstrous It permitting colcred savages to enact thetr 
will not be long before that “colored per-. Ethiopian gabberings in the name of 
son” is felo de se, for we can hardly im- | royalty at our door, and instead too, of 
agine that the New Worl has both cow- permitting them to perpetrate their ven- 
ards and knaves enough to prevent a burst geance on the white Republicans in their 
of indignation at the projected attack on | vicinity, to set Soulouque, and his court 
ereed and race which this furious despot | and camp, and his queen, and princes, 
contemplates. If need be, we do not and princesses, to work, to the end that 
suppose that there would be a ques- under proper obedience they may grow 
tion of our citizens choosing to aid | pumpkins, sugar cane, and spices. To 
anybody here in econque ring that island, this complexion must it come at last. 
and possessing it, rather than to see the That done, after October, we go for the 
tragedy of massacre fulfilled to the letter, | conquest by the free negro of his native 
by Soulou jue, on men like ourse ilves. If) Africa, and the introduction there of all 
the Spaniards are beaten off the island by | the political institutions of this country, 


the negroes, we are in favor of encourag- | including domestic slavery. 


WHIG AND FOGY PIPE LAYING. 


FREE TRADE AND THE IRISH-VOTE. 


“Bull has a habit of recarding every body from these Seott Whies have become of late ? 
th sl Ke “Hine » i ‘ iew t i l e il is that ‘ ® 2 e ° e 

ae 0p ' epl 1g pot ot vie w,and bh - P na ce ( oli ni: il subse Vic ne y to B: itish ascend- 
every Irishman in America is equal as a customer 2 
to three Irishmen in Ireland: so the more he drives | ancy and British pol lic y’ are pretty, most 
i sxile rreater are hi rade ¢ srofits 
into exile the greater are his trade and profits. | honeyed, and withal martial words coming 


But he does not seem to understand that the uses! , 
from one of the warriors just returned with 


of Pat are not all exhausted yet. Seven-eizhths of | 

the Irishmen in America have hitherto given their | his wounds a Lundy’s Lane, who, if 7 
votes and their efforts to sustain the British Manu . } . 

. , re y sister for , re 
facturing supremacy in this country. Without will remember, per i te 1 for now mor 
those votes, Mr could not have been defeated | than eighteen rte in upholding every 


in 1844. nor the Tariff eat down in 1846 By these’ scheme laid in London and Washington 


votes, this couutry was thrown back into the path f; 
ol Colonial subserv iency to British ascet ndancy and for the surre nde Yr of Ce ntral Americ ra and 


British policy. We are sure the voters did not) the present beautiful ‘ colony of the Bay 


mean this, bat such was the tendency; such has | ; ” 66 } Sats 
been the re sult."—Mr. Gree ley, in the Ne w York | is lands to B sritish ¢ 7 nd: nae Y» ” and 
Tribune. August 3d, 1852. who at this present juncture repeats again 


and again, in the presence of a “ British 

Butt is not the only individual who is| ascendaney and British policy” fleet at 
in the habit of re ‘warding g every body from | our very coas t, that the present British 
the shopkeeping point of view ; neither is ager essi ms on our immortal fishery banks 
he the only one who talks about the “‘ uses | are *‘ nothing new”—that it is all an old 
of Pat,” after “ Pat” has dogge: lly refused | claim, and “therefore nothing! Pretty 
to be died in any manner by him, or by | words, truly. It is very agreeable to feel 
his party for evermore. How anti British | that the nativist W higs (for if we remem- 
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ber aright, Mr. Greeley was some months 
ago as decided and a much more abusive 
exclusionist on the score of race or birth 
than General Scott himself,)—it is, we 
say, uncommonly agreeable, even fasci- 
nating to remark how very fond these poor 


dumb-foundered Scott W higs become of | 


the Irish, when an election is at hand. 
““ The uses of Pat” then take the place of 
the “abuses of Pat;” squabby-faced 
humanitarianism gives way before horror 
of “ British ascendancy,” and the whole 
duty of man, likewise the gospel according 
to everybody from Mr. Genesis (who we 
take to be editor of the Sun, and revolver 
of all the stars) down to Mr. Smith, (viz 


/or use him with his knowledge, 
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of November in every leap year, Pat js 
expected to dance and leap and saltate 
and huzza, like the Roman bondmen of 
old, for the benefit or delight of his self. 
sumed masters who then most particu- 
larly wish to “use him.” ‘“ Bad cus. 
tomer” as he is in Ireland to all who abuse 
similar 
special pleade rs, or demagogues, or mo- 
nopoly mongers in America, ‘* do not seem 


‘to understand that the uses of Pat are not 


Adam,) or our particularly e »xeellent friend | 


Mr. Henry C. Carey, is at once condensed 
into a short fextnalen=te transfer ** British 
supremacy’? from Manchester to Massa- 

chusetts, and make Boston monopoly su- 
preme in its “‘uses of Pat.” If they be 


all exhausted yet.” Totally against the 


wish of General Se ott the fellow has a 
vote, and Mr. Clay and Mr. Clay’s biog- 
rapher had just as much chance of rece iv- 
ing the same in 1844, as the “ alien” 
Gen. Scottand the same versatile biogr apher 
have of receiving it in 1852. iat yet 
with this knowle: lge before them the efforts 


of the Whig partizans to seduce him from 


tyrants who do our work cheaper than we | 


can do it ourselves, democrats, peaceful, 
quiet-loving democrats prefer that the poor 
wretched drudge of a tyrant should be on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and not in 
New England. Mr. Greeley prefers of 
course the importation of the abominable 
monopoly he denounces, and that it should 
be in New England; viz. in Boston and 
suburbs ; and that he should be probably 
journalist, puffer, apologist and factotum 
of the same. ‘‘ We are sure the writer 
did not mean this, but such is the tenden- 
cy ; such would be, (if it got leave to be), 
the result.” 

So the “uses of Pat’? have now fairly | 
taken place of the ‘‘ abuses of Pat.” 
is now a very fine noble fellow, and a nat- 
ural born quarterclift W hig, When it 
comes near an election, Pat’s character 
undergoes the most extraordinary metemp- | 
sychosis ; he is no longer Sir ecdeadoat | 
Swagger, 


the ranks of democracy, are even still 
most convulsive and most amusing. 

The eo course which the Irishman 
pursues i 1 this country (for the excep- 
tions are so few it is folly to particularize 
them) is equally creditable to the nation 
from which he has sprung, and flattering 
to American democracy. It proves that 


| however maligned by Engli-h Whigs abroad 


|sions democratic, It 


Pat | 


‘are so simple, 


or here, however mentally or morally dis- 
torted by the weight of a superine umbent 
despotism, the Irish nation is born demo- 
cratic, and with all its instincts and pas- 
roves, moreover, 
that the principles of American democracy 
so axiomatically true, so 
| beneficent, and yet so progressive, that 
they command at once sand lastingly the 
faith and affection of even the ‘simple 


‘islander destitute theretofore of political 


| ideas and political power, and wholly un- 


sophisticated in the dexterous special 
ple sading of the quack economist, or in the 
huxtering of the partizan. aie before 


or Mr. Billingsgate O’Slasher, | his civic ~ probation has expired the Irish 


as was the wont of the Tribune and cog- | emigr ant has flung aside all distinctive 


nate prints to term him. Our Whig Re- 
view friends, all venomous as a snake’s 


and all the 


prejudices of race or birth, 
hi cn aatie 
| narrowness of thought which h: as generally 


head minus the body, do not even dare to | been pee oe ‘ly characteristic of his for ‘eign 


recall the fact of Pat’s uproarious geniality. 


| | birth-place 


Everybody is now pacific and even flatter- | | wholly an Americ an ; 


‘He becomes at once and 
seeks to cut away 


ing to Pat—it is Pat’s holiday, election is. from f him all the barriers which an European 
By one hitherto unnoticed phenomenon of | birth and ideas begotten under the scourge 


nature it was so arranged by the elements, 
that every leap year should exactly occur 


holiday. 


year is Pat’s 


of despotism may h: ave engendered in him, 


}and which mi: ght here divide him from the 


on the election year; consequently leap | full confidence of the land of his adoption 
On a certain day !and the affection of his brethren. 


He 





as 


ca 
ha 
hi 
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never dreams of raising himself as a class 
in the state, against the state—of looking 
at his personal interests from a foreign 
oint of view, of regarding himself as an 
Jrish import, and not solely as an Ameri- 
ean citizen, And if any single proof were 
needed to show the injustice and malignity 


of all those anti-naturalization dodges of 


General Scott and his party it is the fact 
that from the moment of his advent to 
our shores the Irishman becomes and is a 
thorough democrat, and therefore opposed 
to Ge neral Scott and his party. The de- 
scendants of that nation which has suffered 
most from religious rancour and schismatic 
bigotry, both on their own part and that 
of those who differ from ‘a m, know too 
well the consequences of sectarian parti- 
sanship to reproduce them here ; and never 
except by General Scott and his party and 
his partizans, has it been attempted to in- 
troduce into our political elections issues 
based upon difference of creed, or strife 
rismg out of the polemics of antiquated 
and rival priesthoods. You will scarcely 
find an Irishman capable of giving a vote 
who will base that vote on the religious 
belief of any candidate even for the mean- 
est office, or who will waver from demo- 
eatic rectitude by asking whether 
representative is a Catholic, a Jew, or a 
Bedouin. Fools only like General Scott, 
talk of their “‘ staunch Protestantism ”’ in 
tepublican politics. The Irishman aban- 
dons all such hereditary follies with what 
has been to him the curse of his heredit: ary 
land, determined, how ever much he m: Ly 
desire to elevate Ireland to a Republican 
equality with America, never 
attempt the degradation of America to the 
rancorous feuds and poverty-stricken mis- 
ery of Ireland. On all other subjects he 
is equally democratic and progressive. 
The extension of our Republican territory, 
the increased power and glory of our flag, 
the increased wealth of the entire nation, 
are objects to him most dear and rightful, 
for he has exper ienced their beneficence in 
himself, He is not to be caught by any 
such chaff as the “ infamous 
war,” “the atrocious annexation of Tex- 
as ei 6 the ; diaboli 1¢ al robbery of Me xie 0, ” 


“ 
the i lafidelising te ndencies of the Ambit 


can democrac y ;” for he knows it would 
have been quite an un: ulloyed fe appiness to 
him and his to have been “* conquered” 

by the same flag in Ireland and annexed 


poliey Vy of 
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to its glory and the peace and industry of 
its shadow—he knows that he never pos- 
sessed such perfect religious freedom and 
such humanizing respect in the exercise of 
it as he does here, than he would necessa- 
rily possess in any land protected by the 
American Eagle; and that therefore the 
outery against the ‘ infidel” character of 
our cartridges, and our cavalry, of our guns 
and our flibustiers, springs from the up- 
roarious te ee of tyrants, of the old Span- 
ish state-church leaven in Me ‘xico, of 
Spanish tyrants in Cuba, of European 
tyrants in ‘the old world. Even on mat- 
ters of the most minute domestic policy 
Pat cannot be used against democracy, no 
matter how you may try to bribe or whe 2e- 
dle him. The Whig party, by means of 
jobs nominally inte nded for his benefit, 
under the name of “internal improve- 
ment,” ‘canal enlargement,” and the 
like, end’ savor to catch the votes of the 
work ing population before every election, 


| just as Louis Napoleon, when he wis shed 


| to = re ate upon the pro let ary population 


of Par the sewers of 


, threw to them in 


| the sitet pacificatory bribes in the shape 


his | 


atalleventsto | 





of public works. But the Irishman will 
neither become voluntarily a burden upon 
the state, nor permit others to use him 
‘in a shopkeeping point of view,” at the 
expense of a great democratic principle. 
Neither on the other hand can all the 
blandishments of sweet-mouthed factions 
make Pat sectional or “‘ismatic.” ‘* State 
rights” is the very basis of his politics al 
action, and manhood the only basis of his 
social creed. Humanitarian negroism can- 
not make him believe that Southern white 
men should be ens slaved, or Southern 
States subjected against their will to a 
“ Colonial subservience y to New Ba gland 
ascendancy and New England policy. 

Nor on the other hand ean all the con- 
ventions for ‘ women’s rights,” and all the 
fanfaronade about their political equality 
with him, Pat, make Pat believe that he 


| does not estimate the ladies a great deal 


| higher than if he sought to pull them down 
toa zon level with himself, and that ele- 
vated as they are in his imagination and 
reverence to the rank of sublun: iy angels 
for a time, and for his happine ss, he is not 
a great deal better loved by every lovely 
woman he meets than the most musty and 
slip-shod philosopher of them all. 

It would appear impossible to shake a 
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creed so exact. simple and manly ; 


argue any one prine ip ile on its merits, is a | 


and to| the despotic nullifier of all 


folly of which the W} higs have never been | 


guilty. General Scott and his party en- 
deavored to check the further growth of 
this Democratic element, by 
all the rights and privileges of naturaliza 
tion. Of course, the effort ridiculously 
failed. Now, however, the policy of the 
despotic or Whig party, or of that section 
of it devoted to Scott, is entirely different. 
The [rish are assailable most easily on 
certain points—Jmprimis—Pat is mighty 
fond of fighting ; and * military glory” has 
to him, as to all who have been either op 
pressors or oppressed, a certain look of 
virtue, for that whether habitually 
sessed or habitually wanting, it has been 
habitually sought after. S cundo—his 
gr: atitude—for Pat, if you do him a good 
turn, will not forget it. Tertio—his reli- 
a hereditar y le: aning 
which possesses him to blow up John 
Bull’s boiler, even by seating himself on 
the safety-valve. Each and all of these 
commendable virtues, leanin; gs or passions 
have been on the present occasion worked 
into the service of the Whigs. All the 
individuals who compose the peculiar per- 
sonal partizans of Scott, especially the 
most violent and unscrupulous antago 
nists of the Mexican war, and of the 
Democratic administration which in its 
conduct of that war gave a chance for per 
sonal celebrity to W higs like Taylor or 
ae have joined their dulcet voices in 
“ hooray” over its glories, hoping that 
the naturally noisy predilections of Pat 
the warrior, would induce him and his shil- 
lelah to join in the uproar. The very 
best friends of the British are rampant 
now at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane 
Milk-and-water spouters of the Elihu 

surrit and pacificatory Massachusetts 
school indulge in the wildest military 
phrenzy over the past. But as yet “ mili- 
tary glory” has not touched Pat’s pocket 
or his vote. Again to touch Pat’s ten- 
der points of gratitude, the stupidest 
plates of gratefal Irish prisoners lying 
on their faces before him, set off the catch- 
penny pub lixetiogs of the Whig organi- 
zation. The Irishman, in these cartoons, 
is, everywhere, endowed with a nose pug- 
gy; and a most gymnastic attitude of ven- 
eration, and all to typify the blessings and 
the boons our naturalized citizens owe to 


pos- 


gion—et quar 10. 


de stroy ing 
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rights and 
laws of naturalization. Again, one 
tion, and that the most violently anti- 
progressive of the Whig party, prete nding 
to see in the development of European 
Democracy the most anti-American, and 
at the same time, anti-Catholic tendencies, 
have endeavored to arouse in Pat and his 
innocent and fearfully pious helpmate the 
most bigotted ultra-montane Jesuitry in 
favor of “ the staunch Protestant” G: 
ral Scott, who, it is said, uses his boasted 
“staunch Protestantism” but to hide more 
securely his Roman Catholic predelictions, 
To serve the Pope and the church. the 
poorer Irish are called on to support the 
Whig allies of Lord Derby and his policy, 
and the most noted W hig partizans of 
American nativ ism, And inasmuch as the 
hired “organ” of at least one Roman 
Catholic Bishop has already displayed its 
true anti-Democratic character, by attack- 
ing Frank Pierce for having been born 
under a foolish state-constitution, and 
praising General Scott for being the rela- 
tive of ladies less guilty of sectarian in- 
tolerance than himself, it is a matter of 
doubt whether the serious political con- 
victions of some serving-maids, and old 
women not yet blessed with citizenship 
and female rights, may not thereby 
considerably effected. But the point up- 
on which it had been thought most assail- 
able to use Pat, is his anti- British hostility, 
and to Mr. Greeley of the New York 77t- 
hune ne wspaper, we most decidedly ac- 
cord the highest praise for ingenuity n 
this particular. It would be folly no’ to 
acknowledge Mr. Greeley to be one of the 
most dexterous editori: il specis al pleaders 
of his party. Specialty gives to him all 
the enjoyment with which his worst watch 
inspires the mock auctioneer. The great- 
er the humbug, the more trans parent the 
deception, the more profitab le it is to 
trade. The ve ry soul of the editor of the 
Tribune isa specialty. His whole politi- 
eal profession, we cannot say creed, is & 
mass of subtleties and contradictions. He 
a milk- 


8cc- 


(rene. 


be 


is a peace man and a war man ; 
and-water man and a gunpow: der indivi- 
dual; a pump, and an itinerant editorial 
field battery. His material interests 
knock against his spiritual part in a se 
ries of ridiculous manifestations; his 
socialism sits uneasy in his Lundy’s Lane 
armor,and his melodious war songs jar W ith 
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ye & 
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hisphalanxte rian orations of brotherly love. | tion, even President Grecley 


When Taylor is to be elected, he is an 

* Trish diree tory” person——when Scott is 
to be pushed through, he 
Tammany Hall, to the rescue of an Irish 
fugutive from in-justice, and wriggles 
through that on a lawyer-like specialty 
He. the patron of Mrs. Ossoli.and the ad- 


descends to 


yocate of Roman republicanism, when no | 


election is at hand. becomes, when an 


| 


election is at hand, the partizan of Amer- 


jean ultra-montanism. The advocate of 
Kossuth takes his electioneering stand 
with the pretended Catholic traducers of 
Pierce. He who was two years ago the 
nativist abuser of every thing Lrish.is now. 
it being leap year and Pat’s holiday, the 
fond and affectionate adviser of Pat and 
his country ; and the editor, 
few mouths back, wrote in favor of St. 
(Gjeorge’s Society dinners and other dis- 
graceful exhibitions of British Toryism at 
home and abroad, is now metamorphosed 
into the insolently indignant antagonist of 
British supremacy. To deny t to 
nimble and ‘apt, considerable ve rsatility 
of * opinion’ ’ would be folly W hile 
others wear openly the robes - despot- 
ism, he hides the viciousness 
principle under the tabard of a diane or 
the variegated patchwork of a Harle 
quin. 

To the 


* his sole 


Tribune newspaper seems to 


who. but a} 


| abroad, 
| antagonise d. 


| feeted 
one so; th 


| solute 


| cate for the [rish here. 
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could not 
one inch. By mooting this ques- 
tion now. therefore, the on ly practi ical end 
aimed at is to arouse the anti-British pre- 
judices of the Irish against the free-trade 
and democratic party. And the grounds 
put forward are as futile and as unfound- 


move 


ed as the object of putting them forward 


Every Irishman knows that 
the true cause of [rish pove rty is protec- 
tion. There never has been, never will 
he, while the imperial supremacy of Great 
Britain is permitted to make laws for the 
regulation of Irish trade and industry, 
anything but “ protection”—but the very 
‘ protection” which, as a federal usurpa- 
tion, Mr. Greeley and his patrons advyo- 
for the benefit of 
New England monopolies. To this tyran- 
nical and ruinous principle, here and 
the Irish have been consistently 
W hut spec ial produc ‘tions 
or interests may be in various lands ef- 

by its enactment, not alter 
principle. The Bostonians were ab- 
‘ free-traders,” when they threw 
the British tea into the harbor. The 
British legislators wished to the 


s decep itive. 


does 


make 


| Bostonians a tea-consuming people by law 


erica now a 


have fallen the especial care of ee 
Pp 


ing the Irish audience of the North, on 
this question of trade ; not, 
any intention of 
worn-out fogyism of protection, or belief 
in its possibility. No sane man believes 
that it is possible to restore that worn-out 
sophism, even in aristocratic England, 
much less in America. The whole course 
of the world. and of progressive thought 
has been to free-trade, and must be in the 
same direction till custom-houses are ut- 
terly abolished And whether General 
Scott be elected or not. (and of the for- 
mer national i idiosyneracy there is not the 
smallest chance, of which fact 
more Seavinned than Mr. Greele y.) the 
mere question of free-trade against protec 
tion, or the tariff of °46, would not, and 
could not be altered in a tittle. The pre- 
sent federal legislature is even more de- 
mocratic, and vy: istly more progre _ 
than that which enacted the tariff of 


indeed. with 


none 1s 


and without its action upon such a om 2. | of which they were advocates 


re-producing the old || 


—the Whig party desire to make all Am- 
New England eloth and cot- 
ton-fabrie consuming people, by the sole 
of law, whether they will it or not. 
The British Tories and the American 
Whigs are, therefcre, exactly in the same 
box. and henee it is that Mr. Greeley and 
his party are the servitors and fri iends of 
Lord Derby’s administration in England. 
[n Ireland the effect of British “ protec- 
tion” destroy the Irish manufae- 
tural interest, and coerce the industry of 
whole population upon the land— 
hence collapse and famine. Here its ef- 
feet would be to destroy the agricultural 


fore e 


was to 


the 


interest, and give a forced and bloated 
growth to manufactural monopoly, the re- 


}sult of which would also be collapse, 


- | either the growth of potatoes or the 


bankrup itey, and poverty. The Irish are 
not so stt ipid as to believe that democra- 
cy cousists in enforcing, by law and taxes, 
weav- 
ing of cluth—but in — venting all laws 
upon the subject, and in leaving every one 
to employ his industry as he pleases, and 


|; expe ond the procee ds thereof as he ple: ases, 


that the free-trade 


Ireland 


That is the democracy, 
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—and that is exactly their policy and | 
their profit here. 

But what we regard as the most blame- 
able part of this Whig coquetry with 
“Trish interests” is the consistent at- 
tempts by Mr. Greeley, to raise a section- 
al Irish feeling upon purely American 
questions, among this large and most loy- 
al portion of our American population. 
Such a course is opposed to every princi- 
ple of citizenship, and if successful would 
be disastrous tothe Republic. If the Irish 
were such downright fools as to adopt it, 
they would furnish the best proof to General 


Scott, and his friends, that the hostility of 


the latter to naturalized citizens is well 
founded and just, and perhaps that is what 
Mr. Greeley i is seeking. In this course, Mr. 
Greeley has but bac ked up the Jesuitical 
intrigues of certain priestly persons, in 
favor of General Scott, to degrade the 
Irish-American citizens, as politically 
priest-ridden, blindly superstitious, and 
despotic. No such design can prove aught 
but futile; and it would be passed over 
in silence by us, but that it awakens most 
bitter recoliections. As when any ques- 
tion has been put forward on the political 
arena, it has been the habit to use the 
Irish naturalized citizens by their Irish 
prejudices only, and not by their Ameri- 
ean principles, and American feelings—so 
when any question most deeply affecting 
the interests of Ireland has been introduced 
into our foreign relations, or discussions 
of foreign policy, it has been the habit, 
and a successfully practiced one too, to 
mar it, and ruin it, by treating it as wholly 
Irish, and dividing it from every thing, 
and every individual American. The 
“ Trish Directory, ” as the body which got 
itself up in 1848, to direct (or do) nothing, 





styled itself, was particularly unfortunate 
in this. It represented the W hig Irish- 
man, and the Hunker Irishman, ‘and the 
Barnburner Irishman; but the American 
revolutionary or progressive element, was 
no-where represented, was driven from it 
in disgust, or cautiously and suspiciously 
held aloof. The funds (soi disant) the 
* Directory” accumulated, gave it, and we 
believe still gives it, a certain irresponsible 
and exclusive status, as the servitor when 
opportunity may offer, of one section of that 
old fogyism whose back we broke at Balt- 
imore,and which we have hunted from every 
other spot of American soil. Who may be 
the old or young fogies who still compose 
that beautiful body, or whether it exhibits 
itself more powerfully through the organ- 
ization of the 7rzéwne newspaper, or other 
splendidly aristocratic and gi gasconading 
element we are at a loss to “deta rmine ; 
but of one thing its members must get 
satisfied in time, “ths at in all future politi 
cal manoeuvres, ‘Mihether for the egotism 
of individuals, or foreign effect, action, to 
be effective, must be conducted upon the 
American principles of liberality and jus- 
tice, and rely for national success on the 
preponderating power of the progressive 
American element. Old fogyism, whether 
in the Tribune Buildings, or on the back- 
stairs “road to renown,” had better snuff 
itself out, and leave as little disagreeable 
odor of the wick behind it,as it conven- 
iently can. If the interests of Ireland 
are to be advanced, it is not by worn out 
misrepresentation of economic theories, 
nor by ridiculously antiquated humbug, 
and indecent exclusiveness. An oppor- 
tunity may soon offer itself of returning 
to this subject. We shall accept it, and 
meet it without sorrow. 


as ms ~*~ na 


al 
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SOULOUQERIE” IN BOSTON. 


We have before us the somewhat elab- | 


orate petition to Congress of sundry 
merchants of Boston, praying for the | 
recognition of the Indepe mndence of Hi: ayti. 


This document is framed with cons sider- 
able ingenuity, but we conceive that it 
utterly fails in estab lishing that it would 
be sound policy for the white tepub lican 
(Jovernment of the United States to 
recognize the negro “ Empire” of Hayti. 
We doubt not that such a result would 
prove advantageous to the shipping mer- 
chants of Boston. But we, as a people, 
are not on that account to sustain the 
abominable African despot Faustin Sou- 
louque—nor is the South prepared as yet 
to receive a black Ambassador and suite. 
We do not know but may have to | 
submit to it in the event of the Seward- 
Scott faction getting hold of the reins of 


she 


Government, with the distribution of 
sixty millions per annum. [t would | 
rove a very nauseous plate of soup. | 


Black broth with a vengeance. But to 
argument : 

We are not aware that enlightened and 
polished nations are called upon to place 
themselves in diplomatic intercourse and | 
on an equality with all the barbarous | 
people with whom they may have com- 
mercial relations. Does Engl: ind recog- 
nize all the Indian kingdoms with which 
she trades? Certainly not. And they | 
are one and all advanced in civilization 
far beyond the retrograding, irreligious | 
and abandoned blacks of Hayti. Nor 
does the Government of the United 
States recognize its own colony of Liberia; 
aid not even the Cherokee nation (in a 
formal manner), which has a pprinyresce 
assimilating nearly with our own, and ¢ 
people against whom objection on the 
score of caste cannot be urged. 

As to our losing the Haytien trade, we 
are of opinion that such will never be the 
case so long as they can get certain neces- 
sariesfrom us on good terms. Moreover, if 
they should close their ports to us merely 
through pique,the example of England in 
forcing her goods upon China w ould become | 





put together. 


a very useful precedent in a like course. 
But, so far from there being any disposition 
on the part of Hayti to de ny herself the 
advantages derived from traffic with the 
United States, she has actually within 
the past two years relieved our commerce 
of the odious, discriminating duty of ten 
per cent., so long imposed—besides re- 
ceiving our Consuls, thus putting us on 
a footing with the most favored nations. 

The merchants of Boston contend that 
the trade with Hayti emp loys more ton- 
nage than that with China-—ve ry likely. 
But two or three cargoes of silks and 
teas are worth all the imports from Hayti 
As to the Haytien logwood, 
we can get it abundantly in ¢ ‘ampeachy 
and Tobasco. We can live without her 
coffee. Hemp similar to her own abounds 
in Yucatan, the Phillipine Islands and 
elsewhere. Furthermore, that portion of 
the Island of St. Domingo known as the 
Dominican Republic, yields the same 
products as the co-insular “ Empire of 
Hayti’—with the addition of better 
mahogany, and a tobacco equalled only 
by that of Cuba. 

The merchants of Boston inform us 
that they send Faustin’s subjects a vast 
amount of soap. Certainly not more 
than they need. We hope that the item 
“cologne” will figure largely in the next 
exhibit. 

Will the Haytien question influence the 
coming election? At all events here fol- 


|lows a fact which points to the appre- 


hended black ambassador. It is the very 
remarkable circumstance of the entire si- 
lence of the merchants of Boston with 
respect to the Dominican Republic—a 


| liberal and essentially white government 


—coupled with the fact of that govern- 
ment having very recently sent a semi- 
official agent to Washington, to learn the 
fate of their long- cherished hope of recog- 
nition, and who. was told by Mr. W ebster 
that nothing could be done without the 
previous recognition of Hayti! Now, as 
Faustin claims dominion over the whole 
island, this would be entirely to obliterate 
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the Dominicans, and perhaps literally to 
expunge them by a renewal of scenes of 
horror. It is well known that Spanish 
whites, mulattoes, or even blacks of Span- 
ish habits, cannot live in harmony with 
French negroes. 

The merchants of Boston decidedly 
“ignore” such a country as the Dominican 
Republic; or do they—taking their cue 
from Mr. Webster—apply the term 
“ Hayti” to the whole island ? 
a little remarkable that the name of a cer- | 
tain gentleman, who is said to be a par- | 
ticular friend and client of “ the god-like” 
and is reputed the agent and banker of 
Faustin Soulouque, should appear very 
modestly only at the bottom of the list of 
Boston merchants. It looks prodigiously 
as though he got the whole thing up himself. | 

We have not space to enter any further | 
into the subject at present. | 
join that the “ merchants of Boston plead 


no more,” or we shall have a petition from 


the Bowery boys praying for the recogni- 
tion of some King Quashee, of the Guinea 
Coast, because their supply of pea-nuts is 
derived chiefly from the dominions of the 
august native African princes ! 


GRA 


It is also | monwealth. 





Graves. 


In our next number we will endeavor 
‘to throw some further light upon the 
Kingdom of Darkness. We close witha 
personal explanation. In our article in 
March number, entitled “ Soulouque and 
the Dominicans,” we stated that * Captain 
Mathews, governor of the Bahamas,” went 
on a political mission to the Dominican 
Republic in 1849, which was calculated to 
prejudice the interests of the infant com- 
We have since learned that 
“Captain Mathews,’—or rather George 
Benvenuto Mathew, the actual H. B. M, 
Consul at Charleston—had ceased to be 
Governor of the Bahamas at the time of 
his visit to Hispaniola; and that his ob- 
ject was merely “a tour in search of the 
picturesque,” and without any political 
bearing whatever. 

[It is no fault in British agents to be 


But we en-| the bearers of a political mission—since 


they do not blow their noses without a 
diplomatic purpose. But the techiness of 
}our immaculate love for truth-telling re- 
quires this explanation. It can do no 
| harm—the good it does may rest with its 
| bones.— Ep. } 





VES. 


A SONNET. 


Graves and Volcanoes hold no secret spleen : 
The Volcan heaves its fiery heart-aches up 


In blood-red palpitations ti 


Of rage is dry—then lulls, li 
Tamed by the agency himse 


il its cap 
ke one who'd been 


If had willed, 


And falls by his own agony struck dumb. 


Ye graves are more immortal! 


The ever-living actions whic 


From ye come 


h have filled 


The centuries—greet Mentors we can’t see 
Though feel, the while, the arm that wrought, 
The tongue that uttered, and the brain that thought, 


Twine with the earth, as root that bears the tree. 
Oh! life how glorious, yet how vain its doom, 


All spent in writing an inscription for our tomb ! 


¥ 
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Who Owns British North 


WHO OWNS 


Ir is related in every language, living 


and dead, that there once lived a physician | } 


of ancient times who died by his own ad- 
vice, most unwittingly and unwillingly. 
He drugged himself to death on account 
of an imaginary illness, when he was 
really enjoying comfortable health. For 
the instruction of his fellow-creatures he 
left an epitaph,which should point out the 
danger which befel him; but that warn- 
ing has never been appreciated nor suc- 
cessful. 
tor to let well enough alone ; for, says he, 
“T was well, | would be better, I took 
medicine, and [ am here.” ‘This short 


lesson is applicable to all the business of 


life, and to every sort of actor upon the 
world-wide stage. But the last instance 


of contempt for it, which has fallen under | 


our observation, is both important and | 
instructive. It is the behaviour of the | 
British ministry to our people with respect 
to the fisheries near the Canada and No- 
va Scotia boundaries. These fisheries 
had been enjoyed by our people for a very | 
long period at their pleasure ; and the 
home government was deaf to some faint 
remonstrances which came from the dis- 
ciples of old Isaak Walton in the colonies. 
But by that most ingenious catch in the | 
British system, whieh allows atotal change 


of policy with every change of the servants 


of the crown. Lord Derby takes the coer- | 


cive policy to be the best, insists on the | 


letter of an exhumed convention about the 
third of a century old, and disregarding the | 
license enjoyed under it, he sends a fleet of 
men-of-war large enough for coercing the 
Greeks by an Athenian bombardment, to 
capture the smacks which were angling in 


the accustomed waters for cod. The hardy 


fishermen of New England, whose school of 
skill and daring has furnished better sail- 
ors for the navy, than all the royal insti- 
tutions to be found elsewhere, are incensed 
and on the point of fighting for their fish- 
ery privileges. There has been a recur- 
rence, all over the country, to first princi- 
ples, and to the letter and spirit of the 
Written stipulations on the subject, to as- 
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His tombstone tells the specta- | 
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America ? 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ? 


Our law- 
vive, 
jand the inquiry is becoming every day 
|moreand more interesting. Both branches 
‘of Congress have taken up the subject, 
/and the best minds in the House and Sen- 
}ate seem to be making ready for an actual 
‘contest. The Whig executive is startled 
‘and confounded at the vigor of the British 
Tory administration. Mr. Webster is 
‘almost at the end of expedients to propiti- 
ate both parties, and prevent collision. 
Very many of the Whig organs of publie 
opinion are already taking ground for 
Great Britain. There is a great stir in 
| all the political circles. 

| Now this isa commotion which England 
should have avoided. She was well 
enough seated in her colonial power, and 
| peace and concessions to Americans was 
| her best policy. She would not, however, 
let things alone : she wouid be better, like 
the ancient follower of Esculapius, and 
| the chances are, that she may be writing 
| her epitaph also, in that fair portion of the 
| world contiguous to us, and having so 
many feelings and interests in common 
| with the citizens of the United States. 
| The strife has already set people to think- 
/ing here, and the boldness of American 
| speculation is manifested in questioning, 
/as is openly done, not the simple right of 
| England to forbid our fishermen to ap- 
| proach the shores of her colonies, but 
her legal right to hold the shores and 
territories themselves, and to continue 
| there the present hybrid form of colonial 
servitude. This controversy has great 
gravity init. The Democratic Review 
has gone beyond the fishery question, 
which is included in the greater one we 
have stated, and has examined the latter. 


| certain how the matter stands. 
yers and statesmen are on the gui 


| Our readers will see to what result we 


come, and by what means we arrive at it. 
They need not be told that we wish to see 
the end of the present British colonial 
system, and the introduction of as much 





self-government as possible among the 
people. It would not grieve us at ‘all, if 
the present Ministry should lay down the 
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tombstone of British power in North 
America, and we care not whether they 
have any such moments of repentance as 
came to the death-bed of their prototype. 


The lesson will be profitable enough, if 


neither brass nor marble planted on the 
iron shores and headlands of the splendid 
territory to the north of the United States 
shall tell to posterity the immediate cause 
of the rupture of the colonies in imitation 
of our own struggle and triumph for inde- 
pendence. The revolution of 1776, has 
long enough held up the torch of rebellion 
to all the world, to light, at least, our 
neighbors in the path of duty and honor. 
If they find that there is no legal right in 


the British crown to keep them in their | 
| spot, and by the parties here having the 


present subjection, they may then come 
fairly to consider what respect should 
hereafter be paid to a colonial system | 
which only exists by sufferance of them- 
selves, and which, while it deprives them 
of the property in their land, and takes 
away the real power of administration, 
produces perpetual collisions with their 
republican neighbors. In the present 
instanee Lord Derby seems to have been 
actuated by a sheer desire to treat us and 


them with contempt, and to make himself 


friends in the cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburgh. But let us open 
the question we have proposed, and enter 
at once upon the discussion. Who owns 
British North America, the fisheries in- 
cluded ? 

We believe that the claim of the crown 
of England to the absolute ownership 
the land in British North America is un- 
founded ; and we believe that the crown 
has not any legal right to continue her 
present government there. After an inves: 
tigation of the subject, stimulated in some 
degree by the Tory aggressions of Black- 
wood, in April and May, 1851, on the 
present Earl of Stirling, we conclude that 
all the rights exercised by England in her 
colonies, except the mere figment of sove 
reignty, are founded upon “sheer r assump- 
tion. We have had access to the sour- 
ces of information which are to be 
found on this side of the Atlantic. That 
information we propose to furnish to our 
readers, with such a commentary as the 
extraordinary nature of the inquiry, and 
its great consequences, seem to demand at 
our hands. We expect to have our state- 
ments scrutinized ; and that whatever the 





| 


| ing colonies, is too large not 
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wit of man, or the weight of money and 
influence can ac complish in the w: Ly of 
contradiction, and explanation, and asser- 
tion will assuredly be done to prevent the 
mind of the pe ople of America, north and 
south of the boundary line, from accept- 
ing our conclusions. To the British goy- 
ernment, the stake at issue in her great- 
est navy supplying, producing, and trad- 
to be dis- 
puted with desperation. It has already 
endeavored to forestal opinion here in its 
favor, but in vain. 

Blackwood now the organ of the British 
ministry, and speaking by authority, must 
return again and again to the unsuccessful 
charge until the contest is settled on the 
two interests; the proprietor and the in- 
habitants. 

There is no external que stion in which 
the people of the United States have more 


concern than in the state of the title to the 
}adjacent British possessions in North 
| America, from the lakes to the Atlantie 


| 





Ocean. The inhabitants of these posses- 
sions alone have a deeper interest in that 
title. Every aay adds to the importance 
of the inquiry whether the mother country 
retains any subsisting legal right to the 
ownership which she asserts over those 
vast tracts yet remaining ee and 
unoceupied throughout the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, &c., and whether 
she has the legal right to perpetuate 
the gross anachronism of her wretched 
colonial system. The Karl of 
Stirling claims these lands as belonging to 
him, and he has come to the United States 
for the purpose, in due time, of agitating 
the subject. He is not presumed to have, 
nor to assert, any claims whatever to the 
lands in grant, or occupation, nor to be 
willing, if he had the clear right, to inter- 
fere with any grantee or occupant. The 
Karl further claims to have, by descent, 
and as the heir of his great ancestor, Wil- 
liam, the first Earl of Stirling, and by 
virtue of actual infiefment, the right, as 
lawful viceroy and hereditary lieutenant, 
to prescribe the mode of government in 
the provinces, and to appoint its officers ; 
a right, however, which we understand, 
he is disposed to exercise in a very 
different manner to the present unpopular 
plan of colonial government, and much 
more consistently with the interests and 


present 
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wishes of the people. His own lands there | trary to the spirit of the age, and hostile 
he means also to dispose of with a view to | to the interests of all the world except the 


the general good, not less than his own in- | 


terest. 

We expect to shew, then, that there are | 
millions of acres of wild land in British 
North America, not granted by the crown, 
nor parliament, which belong to the legal | 
representative 2 of the first Karl of Stirling, 
under certain charters and the laws of the | 
United Kingdom of England and Scot- 
land, and by virtue of the seizins taken 
out in due form by the present Earl. To 
him also we expect to shew belong the 
powers of government granted to his an- 
cestor, instead of their being exercised in 
the colonial form, which arrests progress, 
and of course, scatters disaffection among 
our neighbors 

There is nothing in the great lapse of 
time to impair, in law, the claims of the 
Earl of Stirling, although they have not 
been exercised for two hundred years, and 
in all his controversies with the crown no 
prescription has ever been insisted upon 
as any bar to his claim. And such expla- 
nation will be offered by the peculiar facts 
of the case as to prove that the equity of 
the claim is not impaired, singular as that 
may appear, without the very remarkable 
explanation of which the delay is suscep- 
tible. 

We will be able to present the Earl of 
Stirling as a man of honor, who can be 
sustained by the public opinion of our 
country, despite the trial for forgery, and 
all the political manoeuvres of the British 
government to get rid of him. He has 
not dishonored his great cause, and will 
not dishonor it, if the sympathies of the 
masses on both sides of the boundary, 
availing themselves of his instrumentality, 
should unite ; or, if the people of Canada 
and the colonies alone should seek to up- 
hold the general welfare upon the basis of 
his legal, added to their undoubted moral 
right. The British government has not 
only baffled the claims of the Earl of Stir- 
ling, and prevented him as well as the col- 
onists from enji oying great privileg res and 
immunities under them: but, on the other 
hand, the same government has given us a 
most valuable precedent of partizanship 
in the mixed majesty of the Mosquitoes. 
That is a case of public political patron- | 
age for selfish purposes by an Anglo-Saxon | 
dynasty over a negro king, which is coa- 


| royal parties. If it be true, as asserted 
| by the Times in November, 1849, that the 
| king of Mosyuito had a right to demand 
| British force to any extent for his protee- 
‘tion, and that the government was as 
much bound to defend his right over 
Blewfields as its own sovereignty in any 
part of the British Empire ; and if it be 
further true that the government has acted 
on that doctrine, then, we do not see why 
public opinion and sympathy in the United 
States should not take the liberal side of 
the controversy likely to arise in reference 
to the claims of the Earl of Stirling. 

The British patronage of that disgust- 
ing sample of humanity, who, or rather 
whic h, seems really to be the long-sought- 
for Monboddo link between the race de- 
scended from Eve and Adam, and the as- 
piring house of Monkeydom, is the shab- 
biest thing in which the British govera- 
ment dabbles the antennz of foreign rela- 
tions, which, from the retired office in 
Downing-street, sweeps before them in 
every direction the rights and interests of 
mankind all round the earth, 

It is pretty high time that this affront 
to the intellect and ethies of the tribunal 

| of public opinion now extending its juris- 
diction everywhere, should not only rest 
clearly under sentence of condemnation, 
but that the people and the government of 
the United States should give to it a spe- 
cific reply. We are, on the contrary, 
yielding constantly to that insolent usur- 
onc We were entirely taken in by the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty; and we ‘have 
allowed the principal city of Nicaragua to 
take a British name from the least worthy 
man of the last ministry. Sw Juan is 
now known in American newspapers as 
Grey Town. And Great Britain has only 
to keep on asserting the /ega/ title of its 
crowned and sceptered Hottentot to take 
his stand against the world and against the 
age, at the very “crossing place” of this 
| hemisphere, to make us submit to it. 
Mr. Webster has done so: but so will not 
do the democratic successor whom events 
are rapidly creating. 
The legal representative of the Stirling 
titles is now in this country, intent on the 
| prosecution of his already judicially esta- 
| blished claims to the rights of his ancestor. 
He is seventy years of age, a modest and 
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patient man, but full of resolution, and he 
has been compelled, by a course of injus- 
tice, 
himself with the new, after a long 
painful endeavor to obtain compensation 
from the British government. 
September, 1814, his mother Hannah, the 


last link in the chain of descent, binding | 


him to the first Ear], died while he was a 
prisoner in France. He had gone with 
his father to that country on business, 
twelve years before, when both met the 
fate of all the British residents, and were 
immured at Verdun. His father died « 

prisoner in 1807; he married, while a 
prisoner, in 1812 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1815. 
at the age of 32. He returned to Eng- 
land in January, 1815, deprived of a large 


to leave the old world and identify 
and | 


The 12th | 


| 
| 





. | 
and was liberated by | 


portion of his patrimony in France under | 
Bonaparte’s decrees of confiscation ; and | 


the residue at home being diminished in 
consequence of the eeeeaten of himself 
and his father, he | 


claiming the titles of the family. These 


vegan to prepare for | 


titles, as it will be shewn fully in tee ped) 


igree and the sequel, previous to their 


devolution upon the present Earl,had been | 


dormant in females for nearly fifty (46) 
years, since the death of Benjamin, the 
8th Earl in descent: a most remarkable 
but important circumstance. It is equally 
remarkable and important to observe that 
Benjamin and his elder brother John, the 
7th Earl, both died young, having had be- 
tween them only an interval of less than 
five years to assert their claims; 7. ¢.. be- 
tween the years 1763 and 1768. Ti is 
also most remarkable and important fur- 
ther to observe that prior to their time, 
and down to the year 1763, which is the 
date of the treaty of Paris between France 
and England, when British North Ameri- 
ca was restored to the latter by the former, 
no title under an English ec sharter could be 
asserted by any body, because of the ad- 
verse hostile possession of the territory 
granted, which was forcibly maintained by | 
the arms of the French troops and emi- 
grants. An unexampled chain of disabil- 
ities has thus preserved the legal rights of 
the family for nearly two hundred | years, 
and has also str: unge sly but perfectly guard- 
ed the morale of the title. 

The Earl, immediately upon his return 
to England in 1815, spoke to his father’s 
legal adviser about prosecuting his rights, 


| the cruel expedient of an indictment ; 
| the jury could not be browbeat by all the 
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but was dissuaded, from the want of doen- 
ments, which had been stolen from his 
father and mother, as far back as 1794 . 
but which afterwards came to light, as 
will appear, in 1836-7. Ten years elapsed 
in struggles to procure evide os -e all over 
the U nited Kingdom and in Canada; and 
it was not till 182 5, that, on the advice of 
Mr. (now Baron) Bollond, he came for- 


| ward, not as claimant, but as the actual 
possessor of the Earldom, to vote as 
a peer of Scotland, at Holyrood, for 


their representative in Parliament, to 


fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Lord Balearras. He voted for Lord 
Strathallen, and he was elected. Ever 


since that period, at home and abroad, he 
has sustained the character of a Scotch 
peer, as the Earl of Stirling. He has re- 
peatedly voted at elections of representa- 
tives in that peerage ; his title has been 
recognized by the acts of the King in 
council, the Lord High Chancellor, the 
Ministers, the law courts of Scotland, and 
the law courts of England. All these 
matters will be briefly presented in their 
order. to dissipate any such fiction as is 
attempted to be construc ted. of impude nee 
and imposition, by the writer in B/ack- 
Magazine, that the Ear] is an im- 
postor as well as a criminal The law’s 
delay has done its worst to exhaust his 
resources and destroy his peace, and the 
government has attempted and failed in 
the most protracted and intolerable series 
of persecutions. The denial of his descent 
and his heirship had to be supported by 
but 


wood’ s 


violence of the bench. as we shall see here- 
after, nor by the outrage of counsel on one 
side, and their treason, as we shall show, 
on the other, into conviction. We intend 
| to demonstrate how triumphantly the ver- 
dict of acquittal vindicates the Earl’s inno- 
cence, by relating, in their proper place, 


| all the material circumstances of one of 


the worst examples of British political 
prosecution. The pressure of the govern- 
ment in that case was unparalleled since 
the time of Chief Justice Jeffreys. The 
Earl’s enemies have hung him up finally 
in the House of Lords, on a so-called ap- 
peal from an action in the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh, which action the government 
itself knew was dismissed. He still had 
money enough to employ counsel and pre- 


——T 


——T 
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pare and once argue hiscase. But business 
in the Lords costs several hundred dollars 
a day,and it was utterly impossible for him 


longer to continue the contest for want of 


the sinews of war. In an aristocratic 
country, and especially in England, 
nothing is so certain to exhaust a man’s 
means. his friends, and his influence, as 
the frown of the government; and what- 


ever may be the professional opinion of | 


this country, we assert that there is not 


the shadow of integrity in any British tri- | 


bunal, where political questions are to be 
settled by its judgment; and we hold our- 
selves bound to prove it, having in hand 
one of the most unqualified examples. 
When the Earl of Stirling was known 


to have left Europe for America, he was | 
forthwith gibbited by the Tory organ at | 


Edinbur gh — Blackwood's Ma: gzazine—so 
as to prejudice e his appeal to the disinter- 
ested people of the Colonies and the Uni- 
ted States. 
could contrive, was omitted to crush the 
intended victim. The power of the press 
never was so comple te ly taxed, to relate, 
in injurious and deceptive terms, a pre- 
tended story of guilt. We venture to 
say, that in the April and May numbers 
of Blackwood, for 1851, the reader will 
find the most fraudulent specimen of re- 
view writing, that was ever concocted by 
interest, prejudice and servility. It is not 
written byMr. Aytoun, the editor; but by | 
arelation of some of the collateral heirs, 
who have long striven to destroy the lin- 
eals; it is written by one of the thousand 
hangers on of 
Scotland, which furnishes the most pros- 
trate idolators of a nobility, naturally 
jealous of pretensions, no matter how well 
founded, which are more extensive than 
their own, and of ancient date. The 
spirit of these articles in Blackwood can 
be best appreciated by the fact that the 
writer instils his poison into the whole 
first article for April, so as to produe e the 
impression that the “ panel 
was convicted, instead of acquitted. He 
leaves the reader one month purposely 
under that false i impression by infusing it 


from the beginving of his article, and 
then breaking it off in the middle.  Fi- 


nally and relucti antly, at the very end of 
it, in the next M: ay number, we are in- 
formed that the verdict of the j jury, after 
all, was not guilty of the forgery, nor of | 








Nothing that art and malice | 


| sibility of 


| the crown, 
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knowingly uttering the forged documents 
charged in the indictments. The acquit- 
tal, however, is attributed to the friendly 
offices of the witnesses to character, and 
we have the verdict literally set out, 
showing that all the French documents 
and the Latin excerpt of the Nova damus 
were found forgeries by the Scotch jury 
which had no right to return any verdict 
whatever on that point. No word of ex- 
planation is given to show the judicial 
pressure under which the jury were forced 
to save “ the honor of the crown, compro- 
mitted by its agents,” at the expense of 
their duty. That same mauled and per- 


| secuted jury strove to keep their oaths, 
| and to get off from any such result as the 


crown demanded, ir 1 order to protect its 
compromised ear but were coerced 
into a surrender of what they did not 
and could not understand nor lawfully con- 
demn, the Latin and French documents, to 
the charge of forgery. These documents 
will appear to the reader at the right 
time, not only genuine, but from testi- 
mony and intern: al evidence, beyond pos- 
1 falsification. The writer in 
Blackwood, although living in Edinburgh, 
where all the incidents of this trial are 
known, gives us no intimation whatever 
of the most remarkable thing which could 
happen in a criminal trial: and which did 
hap ypen in the present instance. The 
jury, at the close of all the testimony for 
instructed their foreman in- 


| stantly to rise, and pronounce in their 
| names a verdict of not guilty on all the 


the legal profession in | 


| dant’s 
’ (defendant) | 





charges. This was done, but amidst the 
uproar of the audience, who took the 
prisoner’s part from first to last, the Chief 
Justice Meadowbank ( Maconachie) com- 
pelled them, against their will, to sit down 
and hear what they did not want to hear, 
a few of defendant’s witnesses. Consul- 
tations of the Bench took place with the 
crown counsel, and Mr. Robertson, defen- 
leading counsel. The trial went 
on, and after six hours attack by Mr. 
Ivory, for the crown, and a still more 
vigorous and about as long an assault by 
the chief justice for parts of two days, 
the jury, who were not supported by the 
prisoner’s leading counsel, (who had gone 
over, and was made judge on the retiring 
of Meadowbank from the bench,) went out, 
and after five hours and ahalf spent without 
| an instant’s hesitation on prisoner’s guilt, 
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they came in with a verdict accordingly, | 
but improperly and illegally impeaching 
the Latin and French documents, which 
they did not understand. If the honor 
of the crown, compromised by its agents, 
was saved by this error, it had no effect 
on the audience which had patiently wit- 
nessed the whole outrage on the prisoner, 
who was sitting and standing by the side 


of his devoted friend, Gen. J. D’ Aguilar, | 


in the dock, where he could not commu- 


nicate with his counsel, according to 
the criminal English practice. When 
the mutilated verdict was announced, 


there was such a stamping and shouting 
as yet rings in the ears of all who heard 
it, from highest to lowest. It drowned 
the cries and expostulations of the bench. 
towards which, indeed, it was so menac- 
ing that the chief poesia remained some 
time afterwards in the building, and re- 
tired privately, while the tenant of the 
dock was made the object of an enthusi- 
astic popular ovation, which. on recover- 
ing from a fainting fit, he promptly, but 
unwisely, declined. The crowd received 
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no matter how much the Earl of Stirling's 
adversity may prejudice the truth, we 
presume that B/achwood can prevail on 
very few who were present and disinter- 
ested, to contradict our statements of these 
extraordinary facts. 

We propose to examine the Earl of 
Stirling’s case, and to show that he is en- 
titled to the rights set up by him to the 
British Possessions in North America, ag 
proprietor, under the crown, of the soil 
itself, and of all the powers which are 


given him by the original charters as law- 
ful governor there, in place of the present 


\ eolonial 


| burgh, 


system. That he should have 
escaped the fangs of government at Kdin- 
is a matter of surprise, for in a 


political trial of strength with any subject 
for any alleged affair, it is but too se ‘dom 


‘among the aristocracy, 


the Earl of Stirling at the front door of | 
the court, with huzzas and w: aving of hats | 


and hendke rchiefs; they unharnessed the 
horses from his carriage, then before the 
door, and proposed to draw him themselves 
back in triumphal procession to his resi- 
dence, and to his wife and children. 
resisted their importunities to the last ; 
but was compelled, for the opposite rea- 
son, to address_ the crowd himself before 
they would be tranquilized, and left in 
triumph, followed by hundreds of people, 
by High street, instead of leaving by the 
back entrance, from Cowgate, ‘through 
which the chief justice himself inglor iously 
departed. Conditions had r: apidly change d, 
and retribution seemed to be approac hing. 
It is all important that the characteristic 
and exculpating facts which we intend to 
amplify in their place, should be stated at 
once, to enable the reader to examine the 
subject of this discussion impartially. 
We give the list of the jury in the mar- 
gin ;* and the witnesses, many of them 
survive, as well as the spectators. And 


:—Robert Hogue, 
; John Ker- 


* The 
dentist ; 
sopp, merchant; 


following is the Jury 
Adam Burr, coach lace maker 
Thomas Young, merchant; Georve 
Hozarth” accountant; Alexander Aitkin, farmer; | 
Thomas Malco!m, pianoforte maker; Ebenezer | 
Scott, baker; James Torry Douglass, general agent; 


‘ful heir to the titles and estates of 


{ 
ago 


He | 


that there is a favorable verdict. When 
the sacrifice has been ordered, the victim 
is found and dragged to the altar. Mitch- 


ell, Meagher and O’Brien, were convicted 
of course. When the accused has had 
the hardihood to claim for himself a place 
it is not difheult 
in Scotland. more than in Ireland or in 
England: at Edinburgh or Dublin, or 
Loudon. to find all the materials prepared 
for his destruction. 

The reader will be gratified with a brief 
reference tu two instances somewhat anal- 
ogous to Lord Stirling’s. It will prepare 


his mind the better for entering upon a 
long inquiry, which, however, grows in 


interest as it proceeds. There is a singu- 


| larresemblance in the injustice perpetrated 


| by the government in each of the 
| Ce 
| mentioned together. 


three 
really deserve to be 
The first of these 


ases, 


and so they 


| two cases referred to was that of the right- 


the 
Karldom of Crawford, about thirty years 
The unfortunate claimant having 
produced some ancient documents, which 
proved his right to the peerage in ques- 


| tion, was immediately accused of forgery, 


| the criminal charge. 


| 
| 
| 


| gardener; 


and was arrested, committed. and tried on 
His opponents and 
the officers had recourse, as in Lord Stir- 
ling’s case, to every means of corruption, 
and to subornation of witnesses. There 


|were persons who could have proved the 


farmer; John Gilbert, pawnbroker 
spirit dealer; John Cracks hanks, 


and Kenneth 


| Robert Gray, 
| Peter Wilson, 
; George Campbell, grocer; 
Scoon, baker. 


———_ 


ee 
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authenticity of the documents, and one of 
them afterwards made a death-bed con 
fession to that effect, and few, if any, but 
his opponents, have since the trial disputed 
the fact. But the claimant was found 
guilty of forgery and tr ansported for four- 
teen years After the expiration of the 
sentence he came home, and public opin 
ion ran so high in his favor that he found 
friends to advance the money to renew his 
contest in the Court of Session at Edin- 
burgh. The Peers did not doubt his 
right, and in 1837 he came forward as the 
Earl of Crawford, and voted on that ocea- 
sion, as such. for the representative peer 
in the House of Lords. But the Earl 
of Crawford’s health and spirits were 
for ever broken by his successful ene- 
mies, and this vote appears to have 
been the last act of his life. A powerful 
nobleman still holds the estates of the 
earldom. which are worth $100000 per 
annum. because he is in and 
none of the family have means to pursue 
the litigation. 

The second of 


possession, 


the two 





cases fre-| 


ferred to was that of the Douglas peer- | 


age. [t was earlier, between 1761 and 
1769. and fixed the attention of Ku 


rope, so as to produce a great sensation, 
and become one of the most celebrated 
eauses 
the rightful heir, and had been born while 
his mother was in France. The opponents 
despatched agents to that country, 
succeeded in bribing witnesses, and Doug- 
las lost his claim in Scotland in conse- 
quence of their deliberate perjury. From 


The claimant alleged that he was | 


of ‘St. 
ster : 
| the notorious case of Dr. 
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These two historical instances of oppres- 
sion of parties who claimed peerages are 
given as an answer to so much of Black- 
wood’s introduction as cites the forgery 
case of the Reverend Dr. Bailey, minister 

Peter’s, Queen-square, Westmin- 
and as refers, with equal justice, to 
Dodd, for the 
same crime. We think the general reader 
entitled to instances in the exact line of 
Lord Stirling’s case, shewing the conduct 
pursue »d by the British government under 
like circumstances, and ‘the *y are a logical 
reply to all the prejudice which it is 
sought to throw upon the present question 
by quotations ingeniously put forward be- 


fore touching the matter in hand, for the 
purpose of misleading the mind. That 


Ol l B: uiley dodge of Black wood ought 
not to avail him here’ in this country. 

We trust we havé now disabused the 
reader of any bias with respect to the sub- 


ject of inquiry, and we propose to proceed 
| with it in something !ike the following or- 


der. We will divide it into three parts. 
I. A brief account of the grants to the 
Stirling family, with the pedigree, and a 
history of the preseut Earl’s proceedings 
with reference to the property, and the 
peerage up to 1831, when he had obtained 
the seizin thereof, as lawful heir, by four 
different verdicts of juries in his favor, 


| and as many writs of infiefment issuing out 


who | 


the Scotch decision he appealed to the | 


House of Lords, and there he produced 
undoubted proof of the fact which was dis- 
puted. The Scotch decision was reversed, 
and the heir reinstated in the possession 
of his property. His descendant is the 
present Lord Douglas, who enjoys the 
rank and estates of his ancestor. 
affair a great number of letters and docu- 
ments, exhibited by the heir in evidence, 
were declared forgeries by the opponent 
before the Court of Session, which was 
perfectly satisfied of the truth of the 
charge, and so decided. But the Lords 
afterw: ards found these alleged fabricated | 
papers all pe rfeetly authentic, and set 
aside the decision which rested on perjury. 
subornation, and servility of the most 
odious character, 


In this | 


of Chancery thereon, at the city of Edin- 
burgh. ace ording to the express provisions 
of the Charters. 

II. An account of the struggle with 
the Crown from that period up to the 
year 1839, when the Earl was at last ar- 
rested for an alleged crime of forgery, at 
Edinburgh, and in that year tried and ac- 
quitte dd by a jury, whic h demanded per- 
mission to do so at once when the case for 
the crown was closed. They were com- 
pelled by the judge to go on with the tes- 
timony on the other side, amidst their own 
disgust and the indignation of the specta- 
tors. 

LII. The true statement of what took 
place on that trial, in 1839, before the 
Court of Session, so drawn as to extenu- 
ate nothing, but to exhibit the principal 
incidents, and to do exact justice to all 


t | the parties, without any fear, favor, or af- 


fection. It is time the American publie 
had a correct account of an English or 
Scotch political trial under the mask of a 
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criminal proceeding. 
forgery” is a most appropriate title for the | 
travesty of facts put before the people of | 
this country, by Blackwood, in reference 
to one of these most remarkable trials. 
We do not think it can be doubted, 
when we shall have finished the investiga- 
tion, that the legal rights of the Stirlings 
to the family honors, (for which Ameri- 
cans care nothing,) and to the posses- 
sions in British North America, and the 


right to govern them, which the Crown of 


England unjustly retains without com- 
pensation ever paid, or tendered, 
intact. It will be equally clear that the 
present Earl is the 
tive of the first Earl of Stirling. 

The family name of the Earls of Stir- 


ling, is Alexander, and the first Karl was | 


William, who was a commoner, and not 
made a peer till 1630; 
he was raised to still higher honors, 


He 


was ennobled on account of his own mer- | 


its and services, and seems to have been 
less of a courtier than a philosopher. He 
wrote a volume of poems, and another in 
prose on colonization, which are very fair 
compositions.* 
favorite subject of study, 
elevated and comprehensive views, which 
the author was ever eager to reduce to 
practice. He was born 1580, and was 
first master of requests to James VI. of 
Seotland and I. of England. He was} 
knighted in 1614; and was created— 
~ 12th July, 1625, Hereditary Lieutenant 
of Nova Scotia, and premier baronet ; 

1626, Privy Councillor and Secretary 
of State ; 

Noy., 1627, Keeper of the Signet ; 

4th Sept., 1630, Lord 
Tullibodie, and Viscount Stirling ; 

28th July, 1631, a Lord of Session ; 

14th June, 1633, Viscount of Canada 
and Karl of Stirling; 

30th July, 1637, Earl of Dovan ; 

Sir William Alexander 


on him various properties, and the princi- 
pal honors above mentioned. They are 
as follow :— 
10th Sept., 
Nova Scotia : . 
12th July, 162: 


1621, Original Charter of 


, Charter of Novo Da- | 
: His prose and poems are most favorably men 
tioned by Ben Jonson and Addison, which is supe- 
rior praise. 


remain | 


rightful representa- | 


after which date | 


The latter indicates his | 
and is full of'| 


Alexander, of | 


received the | 
following charters and patents, conferring | 
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“The romance of | mus of the lands, lordships, and barony of 


Nova Scotia ; 

3d May, 1627, Charter of the country 
| and dominion of New Scotland: 

2d February, 1628, Original 
of Canada ; 

4th Sept., 1630, Letters Patent of Title 
of Viscount Stirling and Lord Alexander 
of Tullibodie ; 

24th April, 1633, Signature of the coun- 
try and dominion of Canada, ratified by 
Act of Parliament, 28th June, 163: 3; 
14th June, 1633, Letters Patent of 
| Title of Earl of Stirling, Viscount Cana- 
| da, and Lord Alexander of Tullibodie ; 

22d April, 1635, Letters Patent fcra 
| tract of Maine and the Island of Stirling, 
| (Long Island,) and islands adjacent ; 

7th Dee. 1639, Charter of .Vovo Da- 
mus, which was a re-grant of all the lands 
and honors the Earl had at any time re- 
ceived from James I. and Charles IL. It 
provided that the estates and titles should 
be to him * and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, to the eldest heir $ fe male, 
| without division, of the Last of such heirs 
| male, hereafter succeeding to the titles, 
honors, and dignities aforesaid ; and to 
the heirs male of such heirs female respect: 
| ively,” ete. The existence of this charter 
is disputed, but will be established in the 
third part of our investigation beyond all 
| reasonable doubt. It is not indis pensible 
| to the present Karl’s right to the lands, 
nor to all his titles, as will be explained 
| in its place. 
| By virtue of these documents, and of 
infiefments duly taken thereon by the first 
Karl, and which nobody denies, he became, 
| over two hundred years ago, the proprie- 


Charter 





} 


tor of the Stirling titles and estates. Now 
seizin (the delivery of a twig or a stone 
for the terra firma) on the land, or in 


sight of it, is, by the law of Scotland, ne 
| cessary to complete, as we understand, the 
right toenter. Any other place, however, 
may be substituted for the ordinary one 
by charter, as the place for delivery of 
seizin; and accordingly the Canadas, ete. 
were made part of the county of Edinburgh 
for that purpose, and for convenience, and 
| it is provided in the charters that seizin 
shall be given at the Castle there, which 
is the most conspicuous place. And, as 
we shall see, that ceremony was strictly 
| performed by the present Earl not less 
| than twice on the same day, viz., the 8th 


i 





ll el 


——— 
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of July, 1831, in reference to these lands, 
first of Nova Scotia, and secondly of 
Canada. 

The Stirling honors, and the Stirling | 
estates, were conferred, we say, by these | 
charters. ‘These are two separate and 
independent things which the reader must | 
not confound, and which we will kee »p dis- | 
tinct. The former are to us objects of | 
comparatively no interest, and will be re- 
garded as utterly insignificant by the | 
American peop le, who would not put | 
themselves out of the way to examine 
such a matter, were it not connected. as 
here, with the question of title to British | 
North America in the present Earl of | 
Stirling, now among us, sympathising most 
deeply with free government, and deter- 
mined, in his conduct, to consult more the 
general, than his own private welfare. 
That is our reason for giving him this hear- 
ing at the bar of the only really august tri- 
bunal in the world, the bar of public opinion 
in this grand confederation of democratic 
republican states, which has the deepest 
stake possible in the adoption of that form 
of government, and which must in no wise 
omit any great occasion of promoting its | 
advent. We look on the colonial system 
as not long endurable, and, while the five 
great powers of Europe prepare to dispart | 
the Swiss Confederation by seizing Neuf- 
chatel, and to subject not only that canton 
or state to vassalage, but to tear the re- 
publican league itself to pieces, it is time 
for the democratic journals all over the 
civilized world not only to protest against 
the nefarious act, but to call attention to 
a specific response from the other side. If| 
the British colonies are taught to think 
and move, and have a being, by the agency 
of the present investigation, we shall have 
done something for mankind. And Eng- 
land, as the intelligent and faithless leader 
of the Swiss spoliation just notified to the 
Federal government at Berne, by Bona-| 
parte, (a frozen serpent warmed over) | 
should be the first of all the tyrants taught | 
to tremble. When the wrong of Switzer- 
land becomes more grievous, she will not 
turn her eyes on us in vain. She shall 
have the entire support of the Democra- 
tte Review, and if she exert a tithe of that 
eagle’s flight and lion’s force which char- | 
acterizes the martial genius of her people, 
inopen war ad outrance, she will soon 
alist the republicans of the United States 


| 





|so large and splendid 


| doubt the Earl of Stirling. 
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fully in her cause, and win the battle. 
Self-government shall not succumb if we 
ean help it, nor despotism last a day longer 
than we can prevent, on any portion of 
the globe. 

We are aware that we shall be ch: irged 
with inconsistency in expressing these sen- 
timents while we discuss the legality of a 
| hereditary | ord-lieutenant’s pretensions to 
portion of the 
planet, and to high administrative author- 
ity among the people over our northern 
border. But we reply that we have no 
whose good 
original character has been softened and 
expanded in the school of most bitter ad- 
versity, so that his chief desire in living 
is to do good, and also to avenge his own 
wrongs against the very same class of op- 
pressors that has reduced the subjects of 
the British colonies to the deepest hu- 
miliation, will give away land enough to 
stimulate every work of utility, and while 


| content with a mere fraction of his prop- 


erty, he will direct all his time, acting as 
much as possible by the people themselves, 


to the general comfort and happiness. 
We take that to be reason enough for 


wishing to see the colonists freed from 
the vice-royalties of the Durhams and the 
Klgins, and all the myriad abuses of which 
taste and position both make them the 
patrons. We want to see them go further, 
and reach the gaol of independence of all 
superiors whatever. But we are content 
to take favors by instalments, and we do 
sincerely regard ‘the state . things under 


examination as improvable from any 
change. 

The honors of the Stirling family are 
| set out in the list of charters, etc., at ade- 


quate length, except so far as they bear 

in their exercise upon their American pro- 

perty. <A brief statement, in addition, to 

that branch of them will be expected in 

this order. 

THE HONORS OF THE STIRLING FAMILY AND 
ITS REPRESENTATIVE. 


We begin by giving 
the offices and powers granted by the 
charter of Nova Scotia 1625. Sir Wm. 
Alexander held the offices of His Majes- 


a description of, 


ty’s Lieutenant General, Lord Lieuten- 


ant, Viceroy, and General Governor of 
the country and its inhabitants ; having 
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the executive authority in all matters 
civil and military, and the right to make 
the laws not inconsistent with those of 
Scotland; Justice General; President of 
the Supreme Criminal C ourt : High Ad- 
miral ; His Majesty’s Lieutenant and Jus- 
tice General upon the seas, and upon all 
the navigable rivers; Lord of Regality, 
grantee from the King of rights of lands 
subject to special and extraordin: ary ju- 
risdiction in contradistinction to 
subject to the regular administration of 
justice by sheriffs’ seneschal, having the 
eare of the officials serving imme diate ly | 
under the crown. He could appoint also 
the Chancellor, who by act of Parliament, | 
and in virtue of his office, presides when- | 
ever he is present, except in the Ex- 
chequer; 1661,c. I; Treasurer, declared 


President of the Exchequer, and receives 


the casualties arising to the King, Comp- 
troller, to levy the crown rents, Collector. 
to collect . 
Attorney General, Public Prosecutor. 
Clerk Register, to keep the public rec- 
ords, Justice Clerk, Director of Chancery, 
Conservator of Privileges of Enactments, 
Advocates, Solicitors, ete. ete. He could 
create courts of justice and judges. 

The Earl had conferred upon him also 
the sovereign power of coining money and 
fixing its value: o f dividing the country 
into shires, provinces, and parishes ; and 

of selling it out to purchasers; to export 
and import all goods, ete., at an ad valo 
rem duty of five per cent only. He had 
the power of appointing an assembly of 
ihiteadion to frame a discipline and to 


ratify it, of building churches, chapels | 


and hospitals, and furnishing the pastors, 
etc., also to create prelates, rectors, and 


vicars. He had the power of founding 


common schools, colleges and universities | 


provided with masters, rectors, and pro- 
fessors. 


As to all these offices, powers and privi- | 


leges, it may be remarked, that upon any 


surrender of portions of the lands to the | 


crown, and new grants thereon made to 
others, the great offices and powers of the 
Earl were expressly reserved to himself 
and to his legal representative. 

The Charter of 1628 for Canada was 
granted in consideration that Sir Wm 
Alexander “had sustained great charges 
and expenses in his various unde rtakings, 
in providing ships, engines of war, ord- 


lands 


same, Secretary of the Province, | 
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|nance and munitions, in the conducting of 
(colonies; as also in exploring, se ttling 
and ti aking possession of the said ¢ ountry, ” 
| It is given by special clause as follows, 
\with such and as great privileges and 
immunities in all the aforesaid places, or 
bounds, islands and others above written 
as well in the sea and on the fresh water. 
as on the land, as the said Sir William 
Alexander has in Nova Scotia, by his 
prior charters or patents of Nova Scotia,” 
ete. All the offices, powers and priyi- 
leges therefore described by reference to 
ithe charter of Nova Scotia are extended 
(to Sir Wm. Alexander and his descend- 
‘ants over the immense tracts of the Can- 





adas. 

With re spect to the right of 1 property, 
| we have freely to say, that we do not a 
it to be our ‘duty to assist the Karl ¢ 


| Stirling in pus shing any claim to an 
portions of territory included within the 
boundaries of the United States, and es- 
pecially California, and the strip conneet- 
}ing it with Canada, which we hold by dif- 
ferent titles inconsistent with the British, 
nor do we suppose the Karl of Stirling 
has any intention of interfering in any 
way with lands not included in the British 
Colonies. If he had any such legal right, 
| its exercise would be not advisable, for 
we perceive that he must not offend the 
people or the government of the United 


States any more than the inhabitants of 


the Colonies. if he would enlist the moral 
force and aid and sympathies of intelli- 
throughout the New World, 
pretensions, now become on- 


men 
| aug cainst the 
erous, of any tottering dynasty in Kurope. 
It is t all material either, to the 
| great matters in to at any 
length of the family estates in E ngland 
and Scotland which were held by the first 
| Karl, and by law and the limitations of 
the charters descended to the present 
Karl. It will suffice to say that on the 
| 30th July, 1637, the lands of Tullicultrie 
'and Tullibodie in Scotland were consoli- 
| dated into one grant, and that by the 
| charter of that day, the Earldom of Do- 
| van was created and conferred upon the 
Karl of Stirling in addition to his former 
dignity. These were large and valuable 
estates in Clackmananshire. The estate 
|of Gartmore in Perthshire, also belonged 
to the family by the marriage of John, 
the 4th son, to Agnes Graham, and the 


gent 


not at 


issue, spe ak 
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surrender to his father 23d July, 1636. | bastian Cabot, a Venetian, in June, 1497, 
We mention the Dovan title because the | took possession of the whole cesst for the 


title was assumed by the present Earl, 


who has asserted, uniformly asserted his 


right to it, and we mention Gartmore, be- 
eause in the action brought by him to 
recover, there was a judgment of all the 
Seotch judges, solemnly finding him enti- 
tled to sue as a Peer, which decision not 
only stands unreversed, but no attempt 
has been made to impeach it. This con- 


elusive judicial sentence is but one of 


many munimnets of the present Karl’s 
right and title as legal representative of 
the first of the line. These will be re- 
ferred to severally hereafter, and this par- 
ticular one will be set out in its own im- 
pressive words. 

We will examine the title therefore to the 
British possessions in North America only, 
and ascertain how that title has been im- 
properly interfered with by the British 
Government, which has for a long period 
been offering the lands themselves for 
sale at high prices, and which also flour- 
ishes there by swarms of officials who 
usurp those powers of colonial govern- 
ment, belonging only to the present Karl 
of Stirling, by whom we think they would 
be infinitely better administered. 


THE PROPERTY 
AND ITS 


THE STIRLING 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


OF FAMILY 


It will be proper to open this subject 
of inquiry to the reader by stating that 
the crown of England claimed the whole 
of British North America, including all 
the territory from Newfoundland to 25° 


N. latitude, by right of discovery.* Se- 





* That the lands in newly discovered countries 
are the property of the crown, and that by virtue of 
the royal prerogative the King might grant them by 
charter to whomsoever he pleased, has been al- 
Ways recognized by Parliament, and is a part of 
the British system. Nor has such right been at 
any time called in question, or a new disposition 
been made thereot, without a compensation in 
Money to the proprietor or bis representatives. 

The sovereizns of England, from Elizabeth down 
to Geo. the LV., have freely exercised their power 
by conferring grants of lands in newly discovered 
countries to their subjects. In Scotland, the King 
had effectually and frequently granted the crown 
lands to subjects, whose descendants still enjoy 
the estates; and in both Kingdoms these grants of 
lands, and also of manors and offices, had been | 
made and inherited, and are still enjoyed by the | 
escendants of the original grantees. All this is | 
Well known, and it has always been held, that 
newly discovered lands were the property of the 
‘own, to be granted as he pleased, by the sover- | 


| British crown; and King Henry VII. so 


eing without consent of Parliament. In the case 
of the Earl of Stirling, the Parliament was consal- 
ted by the King in person in 1633, and the grants 
| solemnly confirmed in its presence. 

Queen Elizabeth grauted to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a charter of lands in North America, to which they 
both gave the names of Virginia 

King James I. of England, 1606, granted New 
England to Sir Thomas Gates, and others. t 

Charles I. in 1629, granted another charter, and 
incorporated New England with the Massachusetts 
Bay Company. t 

Charles IL. in 1662, granted North and South 
Carolina to Lord Cartaret and others, in perpetuity, 
reserving only the annuity of twenty marks to the 
crown. In 1715, the representatives of seven out 
of eight of these proprietors offered to surrender 
their charter for a valuable consideration. In the 
meantime the dynasty of the Stuarts had been ex- 
pelled by the people ; and a new dynasty had suc- 
ceeded, by the same sovereign will, expressed by the 
popular revolution of 1688. Still, a bill was brought 
in to regulate the chartered rights. granted by the 
crown and recognized by Parliament. § 

In 1728, an act passed, accepting the above sur- 
render of the proprietors of the Carolinas, and pay- 
ing them therefore about one hundred thousand 
dollars, but reserving to Lord Cartaret's represen- 
tative his unsurrendered oue-eight of the Carolinas 
which be preferred to retain. 

In 1664, Charles II. granted to the Duke of York 
(James IL.) the territory of New Jersey, and some 
years alterward the latter regranted part of that 
State to Lord Berkley and Sir George Cartaret, 
who afterwards assigned to William Penn and his 
associates. || 

Ip 1680, Charles II. granted Pennsylvania to 
| William Penn, and in George L.’s reign one hun- 

dred thousand dollars was the price at which 
| Penn offered to surrender. 

In 1779, Pennsylvania deprived Penn's family of 
the proprietorship, and voted him nearly two-thirds 
of a million dollars as compensation, in instalments 
of nearly one hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
from the conclusion of the then raging war of our 
revolution. Besides this, the act of 38. Geo. ILL. 
chap. 46. secured the family twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year from the British revenue, on the same 
account, 

There is no doubt at all, ofthe fact, that all these 
royal charters, contained full and ample powers of 
property and administration; indeed all the royal 
grants of the American colonies invested jurisdic- 
tion and power of government, whilst the oldest 
son of the Marquis of Argyle and William Penn 
existed. These governments only became regal 
by act of Parliament, and due compensation made to 
the owners in money. The eldest son of the Earl 
of Stirling, also exercised for his father during 

twelve years as we shall see, the extraordinary 


| powers of settlement, colonization, and administra- 


tion conferred by the royal charters to his father, 
and only relinquished them to the superiur hostile 
forces of the French. This is matter of history, be- 
sides which, there are various other means of know- 
ledge accessible to the legal proprietors in Eng- 
land. 

That Sir William Alexander acted upon his 


* McPherson’s Annals, p, 301. 
t Ibid, p. 558, 
t Ibid, p. 508, 
§ Ibid, 140. 
ibid, ante. 
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notified all the European powers, and ex- | 
cluded their commerce and shipping. | 
Nova Scotia is the most Eastern District, 

and was first approached for settlement | 
by tle English in 1602, or a little before. 
King James granted Nova Scotia to Sir 
Wm. Alexander 10 Sept. 1621, and 12) 
July, 1625, gave him another charter of 
Novo Damus of it, under which he had 
seizin 29 Sep. 1625. He immediately 
took possession and built a fort and made | 
a settlement at Port Royal. The Plym- 

outh Company, in 1620, had surrendered 

to the crown all their premises north of 
the River Saint Croix which was included 

in the grants of Alexander of 1621 and 

1625. These are not simply grants of 
territory, with ordinary powers, but are 

curiously prolific of those honors and dig- 

nities which are sometimes the fruits of 
royal caprice, but which in Alexander’s 

case, and according to the spirit of that 

age, seem to have been most worthily be- 

stowed upon one who was more a philoso- 

pher and poet, than a courtier. The sub- 

sequent charter of Canada conveys similar 

honors by specific reference only to the 

clauses of those of Nova Scotia. 

The title of the British crown, it is 
most important to state, to her North 
American possession, was disputed, and 
interrupted by the French, from the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, when 
France undertook to rival England in 
trade and navigation. In 1608, Quebec 
was founded and fortified by them, under 
Champlain, consequent upon Cartier’s as- | 
sumed discovery in 1534. Various supe- 
rior officers were commissioned and placed 
in command up to 1549, when Viceroy de 
Roberval, perished, with a large number 
of followers, and left no tidings of his fate. 
For nearly forty years, and up to 1598, 
when Henry LV. appointed Marquis de la | 
Roche Lieutenant of Canada, the French | 
settlers were left wholly without any pro- 
tection. But great numbers emigrated | 
afterwards, and the colony of New France 


powers to colonize the province, dispose of lands, 
etc., and that his right was acknowledged by suc- 
ceeding sovereigns, is proved by the record of the | 
crown precepts, great seal, and privy council, inthe | 
Register House, Edinburgh ; and by documents in 
the state paper office, and register of the privy 
council in London. A grant made by Sir William 
Alexander, in favor of Gordon, of Gordenston, and 
his heirs, made in 1625, was in 1698, officially re- 
cognized and confirmed by King William LIL. an- 
der his sign manual. | 
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was formed, and became a Catholic mig. 
sion, as well as a commercial establish. 
ment. The French maintained possession 
of Quebec and Canada by force until they 
were conquered by General Amherst, and 
were finally surrendered by the M wrquis 
de Vandrevil, 8 September, 1760. By 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, consequent 
upon that event. Art. 4. The Freneh 
King ceded to the King of England, 
Canada and its dependencies, in full, 
right, abandoning all pretensions whate 
ver" 

The French possession in Nova Seotia 
was much more frequently and violently 
disputed. Sir William Alexander's fort 
and colony at Port Royal were ordered to 
be removed by Charles L.,3 July, 1630, but 
without prejudice to the title, and tempo. 
rarily. And Charlessent him 19 Feb. 1632, 
a treasury draft for £10,000, * In satisfac 
tion for his losses,’ which was never paid. 
The French overrun Nova Seotia 
after the destruction of the fort. and 
maintained possession unmolested until 
1654, when Cromwell ordered Colonel 
Sedgwick to take it, which he did; but 
Charles IL., in 1662, without consent 
of Parliament, and against the remon- 
strances of New England, gave it ap. By 
the treaty of Breda, in July, 1667, the 
French alleged that they were put in 
actual possession of Acadia, including 
Nova Scotia and part of Maine, and they 
rebuilt a fort at Port Royal to protect the 
settlers. The 7th May, 1680, England 
declared war against France, and 10 May, 
1690, reduced Port Royal, dismounted 
the fort, and sent the garrison to Canada. 
Sir William Phipps placed a governor, in 
the name of William and Mary, in power, 
and his authority was obeyed. The? 
October, 1691, these sovereigns granted 


soon 


* TREATY oF Paris—February 10th, 1763, 

* Art. 4. His most Christian Majesty renounces 
all pretensions which he has heretofore formed, of 
might form to Nova Scotia Acadia in all its 
parts, and guarantees the whole of it, and with all 
its dependencies to the King ‘of Great Brita; 
moreover, his most Christian Majesty cedes and 
guarantees to his said Britainic Majesty, in full 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, as well as 
island of Cape Breton and al] the other islands and 
coasts in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence ; and ia 
general, every thing that depends on the said 
countries, banks, islands and coasts, with the so¥ 
reignty, property, possession and all rights acquit 
ed by treaty or otherwise, which the most Chris- 
tian King and the Crown of France have had till 


| now, over the said countries, islands, lands, places 


coasts, and their inhabitants.” 
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tothe inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, 
Acadia or Nova Scotia, to keep up Brit- 
ish authority there, disavowing the treaty 


of Breda. By the treaty of Ruswick. 
90 September, 1697, the Kings of Eng-|in France, in January, 1815. Such an 


jand and France agreed that things 
should remain as they were before the 
war. The French still oc eupied ; but in 
1710. Colonel Francis Nicholson overcame 
them; and by the treaty of Utrecht, 11 
April, 1713. Nova Scotia, by «as ancient 
limits. was confirmed to Great Britain. 
These limits were, of course, not agreed ; 
and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1740, 
left the controversy to commissioners in- 


prepared a better plan of f colonization, by 
order, of the date of 7 March, 1749, whieh | 


unmarried, 28th April, 1794, and Han- 
nah, the mother of the present Earl, who 
died in September, 1814, a few months 
sag» his arrival from his long captivity 


achilles of disabilities, without the 
smallest taint of neglect or want of faith 
in the heirs, was never known in any such 
affair. Itis one of the remarkable features 
of the case. French ursurpation driving 
out the first Earl himself, and retaining 
possession, with various fortunes, down to 
1763, one hundred and twenty years; an 
interval of only five years allowed by the 





| successive deaths of two young men, the 
stead of ending it. The Privy Council | 


7th and 8th Earls to assert their im- 
mense claims; (but the fourth part of the 
limitation of real actions in United States, 


the French resisted, and in 1750 renewed | between individuals,) and, then, between 
the contest, which was kept up till June, forty-five and fifty years of dormancy in 


1755, when Laurence and Monkton with 
the troops of old and New England 
brought it to an end. The treaty of 
Paris, of 10 February, 1763, followed, and 
by the 4th art. the French King renounc- 
ed all claim to Nova Scotia and its depe n- 
dencies. Thus upon the treaties of 
Utrecht and of Paris, and the re-conquest 
by England in 1755, she acquired the 
soyreignty of Nova Scotia; and by a simi- 
lar re-conquest in 1760, five years later, 
she acquired the same sovreignity over 
(Canada. But the British crown did not 


take the territory divested of her own | 


grants; on the contrary, all the private 
rights of persons being her subjects were 
revived; the Frenc h posse ssion bei ‘ing treat- 


ed as a us urpation, which created only a | 


suspension, but not an extinguishme mt of 
the rights of property, &c., belonging to 
former owners. 


At the peace of Paris, in 1763, the right of | 


inheritance to William the first Earl of 
Stirling, was in his great-great- grandson, 
John, the seventh Earl. He died within 
three years thereafter, 29 December, 1765, 
aged thirty, and his brother and succes- 
%r, Benjamin, the eighth Earl, and last 
heir male. who succeeded. died 18 April, 
1768, aged thirty-two, from which time, a 
most extraordinary fact took place, to wit, 
that for fifty yearsalmost, the right of excer- 
tising all the great powers of the charters 
was dormant bec cause it fell upon the female 
heirs of the said last heir male, according 
tothe course of law,and the charter of Novo 





Damus, of which heirs female, Mary died 


females, whose sex ‘prevented them from 
acting as warriors, governors, legislators 
and judges of very distant ‘and savage 
lands, abounding in the strife of beasts 
and men, alike ferocious. 

The captivity was of the father as well 
as the son, for the parent of the present 
Earl, any more than he, his mother, never 
saw his amiable wife again. He died at 
Verdun, in 1807; the son got away in 
1815, and in the meantime there was no 
obtaining anything for French spoliations, 
which consumed nearly all the family 
fortune; and the property at home was 


| swept away in itssupport. Thus was the 


present Earl compelled to secure a liveli- 
hood by his own exertions, and to forego 
his claims to rank and territories, which 
he has to-day a right to demand of the 
British crown, as the representative of the 
first Earl of Stirling holding a legally es- 
tablished subsisting title. 

Canada was also within the limits of 
Cabot’s discovery, and the possession was 
taken by him for the British crown, in 
June 1497. On the 2d February, 1628, 
Charles I., who had now succeeded his 
father to the throne of England and 
Scotland, granted a charter of certain is- 
lands and extensive tracts of lands, on 
both sides of the river Canada, or St. 
Lawrence, all to be called the Lordship 
of Canada. This grant crosses the conti- 
nent, and really covers lands to which 
other countries laid claim, on the Pacific 
It included the Island of Anticosti, at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and all 
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the islands in the river, from its mouth 
to its source, or in its tributaries, or in| 
the great lakes. Also, fifty leagues on | 
either side of the river, its whole extent, | 
and the same width on either sides of the 
tributaries and of the lakes. Also, fifty 
leagues width on both sides of a passage 
from the source of the St. Lawrence to 


the Gulf of California, and the islands | 


therein, together with all the lands west 


and south of the gulf, commonly called | 
California. Sir William Alexander had | 


seizin of these lands also, at Edinburgh, 
as the charters provided for Canada as 
well as Nova Scotia. 

Oa the 22d April, 1635,the Plymouth 


Company ceded to Sir William all their | 


las aa which were included in his Canada 


grant, south of the St. Croix, down the, 


coast to the rivers Pemaquid and Kenne- 
bee, to which they added, also, Long Is- 
land and all the adjacent islands. 

[t is the legal doctrine that mere con- 
quest does not affect the title to private 
property, and the Earl of Stirling is not 
affected by the change of possession 


which took place between England and | 


France. If France had been able to 
keep the British Colonies, she would have 
repudiated his claim, because she denied 
Eagland’s title, and set up her own; but 
as she lost them, and they came back to 
the British sovereign, the charters were 
as good as before, and the rights under 
them as complete in 1763 as in 1640. It 
also happens that while the general max- 
ims of international law prevented the 
destruction of the charters, these docu- 
ments contained protecting clauses which | 
made it impossible for the title of the 


representative of the first Karl under | 


them, to be otherwise affected than by his 
own deed of alienation made on sale to 


individuals. In that only one way could | 


he di ispose of the lands, unless he can be 
supposed to be so unwise as to surrender 
tiem to the crown by an equally formal 
act. As to forfeiture for nalnlee what- 

ever, it was made expressly impossible by 
every means which could be devised 
The foreign territories of the Stirling 
family are firmly fixed in it, while a 
branch of it remains. We have already 
given the main inducements to the grant ; 

the great public services and heavy pecu- 


ai ary sacrifices made by Sir William 
Alexander, first of all in colonizing, and 
afterwards in defending the colonists. Tt 
was necessary that the royal bouuty should 
| not fail in consequence of any misfortune 
‘or informality. Therefore the charters 
contained the most ample protecting 
| clauses—“ because the timely entry of 
any heirs, ete., on account of the long 
|distance from Scotland, we have digs. 
pensed with said non entry whereever it 
may happen.” And again, “ by our pres 
ent charter, will, declare, decree and or- 
dain, that one seizin now to be taken at 
| our Castle of Edinburgh, ete., respectively 
is, and shall be, sufficient seizin for all 
and whole the foresaid lands, country and 
lordship of Nova Scotia, ete.. notwithstand- 
ing the said lands, ete., are far distant, and 
lie discontiguous from our said Kingdom 
of Seotland; as to which, we, etc., have 
| dispensed, and by our present charver for- 
ever dispense.” Again, “which lands 
and priviliges, jurisdiction, etc., together 
with all right, title, etce., which we, or our 
predecessors of suceessors have, had, or 
any way can have claim or pretend to, 
lete., of new, give, grant and dispose to 
the foresaid Sir William Alexander, and 
|his beirs and assignees, hereditary for- 
ever, renouncing and exonerating the 
| same, ete., to and in favor of the said Sir 
William Alexander and his heirs and as- 
signees, as well for non-payment of duties, 
ete , as for non-performance of due hom- 
age, ete, or for non-fulfilment of any 
| point of said original infeftment, or for 
| commission of any fault or deed of omis- 
| sion prejudicial thereto, etc., ete., with 
|supplement of all defects, as well not 
named as named, which we will to be 
|held, as expressed in this our present 
charter,” etc., etc. These protections are 
from the Nova Scotia Charter, but apply 
|as well to the Canada Charter, by its own 
provisions. Both these charters were 





| Scotland, by act of ratification, 28th 
| June, 1633.. 

| We will, at this point of the dise ussion, 
exhibit the pedigree of the family of Al- 
exander, Earls of Stirling, down to the 
present, from the first Karl of Stirling, 
fos order to ascertain who is the proper 
representative of its rights. 


confirmed by the King and Parliament of 
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Sir William Alexander, 
Ist Marl. died 1640, 
—== 


2d Son 


Ist Son 
ac icant sie eins 


Sir Anthony Alexander, 
Died 8. P. 1637. 


Wm., Vis’t Canada, 
Died 1638. 





my 


| 


\ 
Wm., 2d Farl, 
eeraa 


1. Catharine 


died 6 uiutus Lord Torpichen 
after his Grand- 2 Jane Ist Son. 
3. Margaret 
father, . 
fi Sir A. Sinclair | 


in 1640 


TY Henry, 5th Karl, 


- aT 
Died 8. P. lisy. 


ee 


Ist Son. 


I 
John, 7th Fav) Benjamin, 8th Far, 


OME ‘ 
Died unmarvied, Died unmarried, 





1765 1768 
ee, “ --—— ~— “ 
Ist Son 2d Son od Son 


' 
Alexander, 
Vist Canada. 


Eugene John 
Alexander 


Charles Louis 
Alexander, 


in - — John Alexander, 


3a Son 


Ifenry, 3 
Died 1644 


| 
Ilenry, 4th Fart, | 
Died 1690 


Uncle of 1st Earl. 


4th Son. 


John Alexander, 
of Gartmore, 
Died 1665-6, 


| 


1 Bart. 


John Alexander, 
of Antrim, 


V 1,uey jo oul pasoddng 


2d.3d&4thSons Died 1712 
William, 
Robert, John, fch Earl. 


Peter, = 
All died 8. P. Died 1743. 
before 1730, : 7 


me — 


Wm. Alexander, 
called Lord Stirling, 


in America 





| | 


Mary, Countess of Hannah, Countess of 
Stirling Stirling. married 
Died unmarried, Wm. Humphrys, Esq., of 
1794, the Larches. Warwick- 

hir lied 1814 


Wm 


Donald John Hamilton Lady Angela, 
Stapleton Alexander wife of Wilberfore 
Alexander. Pearson, Esq. 


We think it has been well enough 
shewn that there has been no extinction 
of the rights of the Stirlings by conquest, 
forfeiture, or otherwise; for we suppose 
that none of the legislation of Parlia- 
ment has affected them, (except so far as 
the property is alienated by sales under 
it) nor could it affect them without the 
payment of compensation. The crown is 
trustee of the purchase-money of the lands 
sold to individuals, but would not proba- 
bly be held bound to refund in a case 
where no claimant asserted title for so 
long a period as from 1640 to 1825. The 
hext question is to whom do those rights 
belong? What individual has them con- 
ferred on him by force of the charters ? 
We have no hesitation in answering, 
the present Earl of Stirling now here, 
and ready to assume any responsibility. 
He is not only the proper representative 
under the grants, but he is much more 


than that, for in spite of the malice of 


such censors as Blackwood, he has been 
four times recognized most solemnly as 


»! . - . . . 
suca representative by as many juries | 
composed of the most conscientious and | 


intelligent persons in the place that peri- 


odical disgraces by its mendacity and 
stupidity. We will explain that proceed- 
ing when it comes up at its place in the 
series of acts, showing that the Earl has 
prosecuted his claims by all fair and hoa- 
orable means, and has overcome all oppo- 
sition, but that opposition which was nat- 
ural to sycophants like Peel, and to gran- 
nies like Russell. We here subjoin the 
list of names, and call on the jurors indi- 
vidually to put down, for their own sakes, 
the slanders of a townsman upon their 
verdicts. It is impossible that any man 
can temperately suppose that such judi- 
cial proceedings as were resorted to by 
him can be discredited by assertions from 
whatever source; or that this publie ap- 
peal to them will be lost on the present 
government. We are confident that the 
people of the colonies, and of this coun- 
try, will speedily find out the truth so 
often affirmed by the best men in Scot- 
land.* To their verdicts. the crown was 
* LISTS OF THE JURIES AT THE FUUR SERVICES OF 
HEIRSHIP OBTAINED BY THE EARL OF STIRLING, 
lst SERVICE, 7th February, 1826, 
before 
Ww. BaiLey, Esq., one of the Bailies of Canon- 
gate. 
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8 


oe 


compe led to yield, and the writs of seizin 
were issued on them out of Chancery as) 
we will show in the name of William IV. 
Such a statement is rather startling for | 
the parties who have imprudently pro- 
voked their own punishment by denounc- 
ing the Ear! of Stirling. 

‘How does the present Earl of Stirling | 
derive his title to these estates and hon- | 
ors, and what has he neglected that a man | 
of honor should have done to reclaim the | 
actual enjoyment of them? By the char- 
ters for Nova Scotia and Canada of 1621, | 
1625 and 1628, Sir William Alexander 
took the properties granted in each case 
to himself, and with a limitation “ hered?- 
bus suis, et assignatis quibus cunque he- 
reditarve.’ Now, the effect and meaning | 
of this limitation have always been held, | 
according to the Scotch law of descent, to 
earry the enjoyment of the subject limited 
in the first instance, to the heirs male of 
the body of the original grantee, whom 
failing. to the heirs female of thd last heir 
male “in a similar course of succession. 
But by the Patent of 4 September, 1630. 
Charles I. conferred on Sir Wm Alexan- | 


William Muir, 





merchant. chancellor, 


1 
2 Thomas Christopher Banks, Esq., genealogist, | 
3 Ephriam Lockhart, Esq , writer to the Signet, | 
4 Henry W harton,writer (or attorney), Edinburgh, | ‘ 
5 John Stewart Main do do 
6 George Stewart Jack, do do 
7 John Mason, do do | 
Alexander Adam, merchant, do 
9 Rob't Renton White, do do 
10 James Smith, do do 
1l D vid Ki k, do do 
12 John Brett, Cabinet maker, do 
13 Archibald Craig, Merchant, Canongate, | 
14 Dancan McKenzie, do do | 
15 Allen McGi do do 
2np SERVICE, 11th October, 1830, 
before j 
| 
' 


Joun Rosertson, Esq.. a Bailie of Canongate, 





1 Alexander Moneypenny, Esq., chancellor, writer | 

to the Signet, 
2 James Dalgleish, Esq., do 
3 William Fraser, Esq., do 
4 John McCleish. of Maryfie ld, ae 
5 Philip Crow, writer (or attorney), Edinburgh, 
6 Archibald Douglas, do do do 
Y John Mason, do do do 
8 Robert Oliphant, do do do 
9 James Simpson, do do Leith, 
10 James Gardner, apothecary, Edinburgh, | 
11 Walter Marshal, painter, do | 
12 Robert Latter, collector of customs, do 
13 Thomas Workman, merchant, Canonzate, 
14 John Sutherland, gentleman, do 
15 Alexander Brodie, merchant, Leith. 

3erD Servicer, 30th May, 1831, 
before 

Joun Curistik£. Esq., one of the Bailies of Canon- 


der 
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der the ¢et/es of Baron Alexander of Tal- 
libodie and Viscount of Stirling, to hold 
to him, heredibus 
perpetuam cognonien et arma de Aleran- 
gerentibus.” On comparing these 
limitations with those of the charters of 
the lands, it will be seen "= the Ameri- 
can property was granted to a more ex- 
tended set of heirs than the titles, which 
were confined to heirs male alone. This 
diversity may have been thought origi- 
nally well enough. But when the first 
Earl. from the death of his eldest and two 
other sons before him, and the precarious 


Bx: SUUSq Ue masculis in 


state of health of those still surviving, 
perceived that the honors and estates 


might become separated, and the former 
pass into even the most distant collateral 
branch of the family not emanating from 
himself, he resigned them all into the 
King’s hands for a new grant. having the 
effect he wished of keeping both together, 
in the same line of descent precisely. 
That was done very shortly before the 
Earl’s death by the charter from Charles 
I. de Novo Damus, dated 7th Dec. 1639, 
The limitation was to the first Ear], as we 


ore 


1 James Graham, of Leitchtown, Es 
2 David Lindsay Waugh, writer ittorney), 
Edinburgh, 

3 Henry Wharton, do do 

4 Charles Stewart, lo do 

> James Martin do do 

6 Robert Oliphant, do do 

7 Thomas Miller, merchant, do 

8 John Danlop, do do 

9 William Wallace, gentleman, do 

| 10 John Buchanan, printer, do 
| 11 John Law, farmer, near Tranent, 

12 James Lyme, 

13 John Crerar. bookseller, do 

14 John Scott, tailor, do 

| 15 John Grainger, gentleman, lo 
4TH, or SpeciaL Service, 2nd Jaly, 1831, 
b lore : 

GeorGeE TAIT, Esq., she riff substit ite ot the sheriff 
dom of Edinbargh, as sheriff , nstitu 
ted, in the court-room of the first division of the 
court of session. 

1 Patrick Robertson. Esq., advocat yw lordo 

session,) chancellor of the y, 
James Welch, Esq., do of Edinbargh 
David Johnston, Esq , M.D. do 
John Renton, Esq., writer tothe S t, do 
James Balfour, Esq., do do 

6 James Macdonell, Esq., do do 

7 John Dickie, Esq., do do 

8 Henry Inglis, Esq., Jr., do do 

9 James Souter, Esq,, do do 

10 John Stirling. Esq., accountant, do 
1 Jonn Adams, solicitor of the supr 

courts, do 
2 John Philips, do do 
3 Thomas Ranken, do do 
$ William Wallace Sibbald, Esq., do 
5 Joseph Low, writer, (attorney, do 


gate, chancellor. | 


1 
] 
| 1 
1 
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have heretofore stated, “and the heirs,| such heirs female are the heirs specially 
male of his body, whom failing to the | appointed next to succeed. Thus if the 
eldest heirs female, without division, of the | present Earl (who is heir male of the 
last of such heirs male hereafter succeed-| heir female) had had no sons, the titles 
ing to the titles, hovors and dignities | and estates would have passed away at 
aforesaid; and to the heirs male of such | his decease to the nearest heirs whatso- 
heirs female respectively,” ete. ete. This} ever of the Ist Earl. 
limitation in law, as we are informed, is Thus, the Earl of Stirling’s right to the 
very nearly the same as that contained in | American property is the very same, eith- 
the charters of 1621, 1625, and 1628, as| er under the special charters, or the Novo 
before mentioned and comprised in the | Damus, and the title has been four times 
words “heredthus suis et assignatis quibus | found by as many jurie s. It is undenia- 
cungue hereditarte.” The heirs male of| ble that these lands would descend the 
the body of Sir Wm. Alexander are | same line of heirs equally with or without 
pointe “l out the first to take under the | this charter, of which we shall be compel- 
words heredihus suis, while the words fol-| led, in another place, to give its history, 
lowing, ef assignatis quibas cunqué he- and fully compare the proofs in reply to 
reditarie, comprehend upon a failure of| the Blackwood articles on the trial of 
the direct issue male of the body, ete,| 1839. We have examined the limitation, 
the heirs female as next in succession, so and are prepared to glance at the descent 
as to continue the hereditary rights of! under it. 
inheritance over the territory and the| The first Earl died in February, 1640, 
jurisdiction of the country. The legal | and was succeeded by his infant gr andson 
maxim that /eredes masculi, sunt mas- | (only son of his dec eased eldest son) sec- 
cult per filium vel filiam pro veatt, ap-|ond Earl, who survived his grandfather 
plies to aud meets the case of the present | six months, and died under eight years, 
Earl as heir male of the heir female of the | leaving three sisters, his co-heirs by the 
last heir male of the body of Sir Wm | common law, who would have divided the 
Alexander. This point is worthy of a} estates equally, if it had not been for the 
few explanatory remarks, to understand | entail which gave them to their uncle 
which the reader should turn to the pedi- | Henry, third Earl, who was the eldest 
gree, and also consult the clause in the | surviving son of the first Earl. He died in 
charter of Novo Damus above given. 1644, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Ist. It will be seen that the Heirs male Henry. fourth Earl; he, fourth Earl, died 
of the body are first called to the succes | in 1690, leaving four sons, Henry, eldest 
sion, and that all such heirs must be ex- | and fifth Earl, William, Robert, and Pe- 
tinguished before any heir female can be ‘ter, who died before their brother died in 
let in. If it had been otherwise, Catha-| 1739. At the death of Henry, fifth Earl, 
rine, daughter of Wm. Viscount Canada, | the whole of the male line of the sons of 
and wife of Lord Torpichen, would have | the first Earl became extinct, and the 
succeeded her brother William, 2d Earl, | succession went to Rev. John Alexander, 
instead of her uncle Henry being his sue- | grandson and heir male of John. fourth 
cessor : | son of the first Earl, who died in Ireland, 
2d. That the heirs female of the last | 1666. The Rev. John Alexander was 
heir male of the body, and no others, were sixth Earl, de jure, but being a clergy- 
appointed in the charter to succeed to the | man he was poor, and like the present 
honors and estates. It therefore follows | Earl, took great pains in collecting the 
that as B ‘njamin, 8th Earl, was the last | testimony to establish the clearness of his 
heir male of the body, his eldest sister right, when he should be able to assert it. 
Mary, and, at her decease unmarried, his | He procured the charter of Novo Damus, 
second sister Hannah, were the heirs fe-| and various other charters, pedigrees, 
male called by the charter to the succes- | wills. letters, and documents: but he died 
sion. at Dublin, Ist Nov. 1743, less than four 
dd. That the heirs female having so| years after his cousin Henry, fifth Earl, 
succeeded, if they had left daughters, but | and his widow was compe Med by straight. 
ho sons, the d: aughte ‘rs could not have | ened circumstances to retire from Ireland. 
succeeded, because the heirs male only of | She carried with her to England the char- 
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ter of Novo Damus, and the other papers 
and parchments of her husband's collec- 
tion; but they were stolen from her pos- 
session, it is supposed by a collateral re- 
lation. John, again, the seventh Earl, 


was son and heir of the Rev. John, and | 


like his father, a very pious and distin- 
guished Presbyterian clergyman, but died 
at thirty, suddenly and unmarried, 29th 
Dec. 1765. As poor as his father also, 
he did not assume the title. His younger 


. 


brother, Benjamin, eighth Earl, succeeded 


him, and died at about thirty, also unmar- | 
ried, 18th April, 1768, and was the last | 


male heir of the body of the first Earl, 
and therefore the new limitation took ef- 


fect, for his only heirs were his two sis- | 


ters, Mary and Hannah. The limitation. 
after failure of male heirs, was, it will be 
recollected, “to the eldest heirs, female. 
without division, of the last of such heirs 
male,’ &e, Mary, of course, took first, 
and was de jure, Countess of Stirling, but 
died unmarried, April, 1794, when her 


only and surviving sister, Hannah, wife | 


of William Humphrys, became her heir, 
and succeeded to the title of Countess of 
Stirling, and the estates. Neither of 
these ladies asserted their rights, for the 
American properties had now so risen in 
value and importance, and the extraordi- 
nary efforts and expense of the British 


government in wresting them from I’rance, | 
had so wedded the government to their | 


own possession, that it would have open- 
ed up a never-ending contest, and over- 
whelmed the claimants in costs and dis- 
appointment, as it has done their succes- 
He has already lavished a fortune 
on litigation and lawyers in every form of 
suit and proceedings, and by the good 


sor. 


sense of a jury only escaped the fangs of 


the government in a prosecution for for- 
gery. He will owe it as much to the 
wisdom and sympathy of the people of the 
United States and 
anything else, if after spending his last 
dollar to get justice, or even a decent 
compromise from the British ministry, he 
succeeds, at the penalty of expatriation 
as well as poverty, in bringing that minis- 
try to terms, or antagonizes them with 
the masses of inhabitants throughout the 


colonies, to whom we learn he is anxious | 


to grant all possible benefit which can 
flow to them from his legal rights. 
nah Humphrys became heir of her sister, 


the colonists, as to | 


Han- | 
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sole heir general, and heir of tailzie and 
provision to her brothers John and Ben. 
jamin, the two last heirs male in succes. 
sion to the title and dignity of the Rar] 
of Stirling. She died 12th Sep. 1814, 
leaving Alexander Viscount Canada. and 
now ninth Earl of Stirling, her only son 
and heir, who has a large family of sons 
and one daughter. In the usual form he 
applied to the government for permission 
| to add the family name of his mother, and 
| of the Karls of Stirling to his own, and 
obtained it at once. He is resolved to do 
everything that can be done by a man of 
integrity and resolution, to vindicate his 
own fame from the hireling slanders of 
Blackavood, and to extort reparation and 
redress, so often sought by him from each 


successive ministry, but the last, and 
sought in vain, because he could not with- 
stand the premeditated “ run upon his re- 
That run 
drove him to the Continent in 1841. sinee 


sources,’ kept up since 1825. 


i which date he has not been able to exer- 


cise his privilege as a Peer at elections 
for want of the means to appear at Edin- 
burgh, in person, or take the oaths in 
London before the Chancellor. 

Space will require us to make the state- 
| ment of Lord Stirling’s acts in respect of 
his rights briefer that we could make it 
without wearying the reader. It took ten 
years from his arrival in England before 
his affairs were made comfortable, and 
| the public opportunity offered of exercis- 

ing his peerage rights as Karl of Stirling. 
But in 1825 he came forward for the first 
| time, and voted for Lord Strathallan, as 
| representative peer in the imperial parlia- 
| ment, and he was elected. His appear- 
| ance at Holyrood House, where the elec- 
| tion takes place, had been anxiously ex- 
pected. It was perfectly well known that 
the Rev. John Alexander, of Dublin, sixth 
Earl, was entitled to his rank, and he was 
the grandfather, so that as soon as the 
| Karl announced himself as his grandson, 


the peers present were wnanimous to Te 
ceive the vote. As peers take precedence 
| by the date of the creation of title, he was 
| the first, and Lord Glasgow immediately 
came forward and desired him to take the 
| lead in going into the gallery and in voting, 
which was done. The 2nd September, 
| 1830, he voted again by signed list at the 
general election for representative peers. 
|To yote by “signed list” as it is called, 


~ 


A) 
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is to vote not in person, but by a species 
of proxy, and it is necessary to go before 
the Chancellor of England and take cer- 
tain oaths, which was performed. Some- 
thing very significant happened. Lord 
Lyndhurst, who had heard of some diffi- 
culty raised by the Earl of Roscbery, 
took a fortnight to consider the point 
principally made against the right, which 
was that it could not be exercised at once, 
and as of course, but must previously be 
allowed on petition to the Lords. The 
answer to this is, that Lord Stirling was 
a lineal heir and not a collateral, and the 
right was at once complete upon the death 
of the last descendant before him in the 
direct line. The Chancellor sent the 
writ, with a very polite note, certifying 
that the Earl of Stirling had appeared 
and taken the oaths, apologizing for the 
delay, and hoping it was no inconvenience, 
stating that he had “ directed the great 
seal to be affixed to the writ,” &e. 

The 3d June, 1831, Lord Stirling voted 
a third time. and afterwards, on the 10th 


February. 1835, a fourth, and on'the 25th | 


August, 1837, a fifth time.* Since 1840 


he has lived on the Continent and been | 


unable to vote. 


* Lord Stirling’s speech at the Peers’ election, 

on the 25th August, 1837, which was reported by a 
gentleman present, is appended. 
- “Now, my Lords, I have to state that I stand 
here fearless!y before your Lordships, being. in con 
sequence of recent events, in a stronger position 
than I ever before occupied. There is nothing | 
desire more impatiently, nothing that | am more 
bent upon obtaining, 
myself aud my rights before the House of Lords— 
Iam fully prepared to do so—yes, my Lords, I am 
now in possession of proofs which establish my 
tight both to titles and property—one of those is au- 
thenticated by a royal hand, and by two of the 
most illustrious men that ever existed—prelated 
and princes of the church! Let me be forced be- 
fore the competent tribunal—l cannot petition for 
my titles, fur | maintain that 1am, and have long 
been in full legal possession of all my honors; and, 
if measures be not taken here to carry me before 
the House, I give your Lordships notice that I 
shall myself, and that promptly too, adopt meas- 
ures which will have that effect. I shall be able 
to prove my whole case, to answer every accusa- 
tion, and to clear away every foul attempt to cast 
aslur upon my character.” 

This speech shews the staff of the man, and the 
confidence of virtue as-well as the ardor of truth. 
The unmanly and monstrous proceedings of 1839 
drove the Earl of Stirling almost to despair of the 
Justice of mankind, and bis resources and credit 
Were all prostrated, so that he could not carry his 
cause tothe Lords, where money must be poured 
out by litigants like water. This whole case is one 
of most serious arraignments to which the vile 
British political system was ever called upon to 
stand up as a culprit and plead guilty. 


than a summons to defend | 
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| The highest law authority of Scotland, 
all the thirteen judges having been con- 
| sulted, recognized the Earl’s rights unani- 
/mously, thus concurring with the Chancel- 
lor, although the occasion was very differ- 
| ent. 
| The 15th December, 1829, an action 
| was brought to recover the estate of Gart- 
/more, in which the crown made itself a 
'party. The first objection to plaintiff's 
| right was, that he was not entitled to sue 
asa Scotch peer. The case having been 
argued before the thirteen judges, the 
Lord Chief Justice Clerk (the presiding 
judge) delivered the following reasonsand 
judgment. We give an abstract of the 
| former, and the latter fully :— 


“Tt is stated positively, that at the election of 
1825, he voted, without protest; and in the next 
place, in 130, went before the Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England, to take the oaths, and was received 
and qualified as a peer, and certainly has got the 
| usual certificates ; and at the last general election 
| his vole was received without protest. * * * 
| We have preity real evidence that my Lord Rose- 
bery, who moved the resolutions” (resolutions on 
whick the opposition of the crown was grounded) 
“was convinced and well knew it did not apply to 
a case in this situation ; I have not a doubt that 
| his lordship was quite satisfied that it did not ap- 
ply to dormant peerages, and that they were not 
| the claims which should have been excluded.” 
jetc. ‘Then follows the judgment: 

“ Edinburgh, February 9th, 1831. The Lords 
| having heard counsel on the first preliminary de- 
| fence the action, sustain instance in the 

name of Alexander, Earl of Stirling, and appoint 
the case to be put upon the Summer Roll, that 
| parties may be heard quoad ultra. 


(Signed) “D. Boyue, J. P. D.” 


| 


against 


But these conclusive judicial acts are 
not all we have to cite to silence the slan- 
derer in Blackwood, until we encounter 
‘him and rout him on his own chosen 
| ground, the infamous trial of 1839, which 

he calls “the romance of forgery,” but 
|which yet will become the sternest kind 
of reality. We have seen the proceedings 
|of several inquests by most respectable 
| juries, which we suppose will not be lost 
lon the American reader, accustomed to 
| look to the purity of the jury box, if un- 
perverted by bribery, and not brow beaten 
or misled by judges, as the sanctuary of 
justice. It became indispensible for Lord 
Stirling to make out his title under the 
charters granting the property by being 
served as heir of the first Karl. The ser- 
vice of an heir proceeds on a brief, called a 














It issues from the Seotch | 
and 


brief of inquest. 
Chancery, directed to a judge there. 
must be proclaimed at the head borough 
of the jurisdiction within which the heir 
is to be served After fifteen days the 
service is tried before the judge The 
jury to try the heirship consists of fifteen 
persons, sworn to act faithfully. The ap- 
parent heir produces his claim, and the 
jury may proceed not merely upon the 
evidence, but on the proper knowledge 
of any two of themselves, being considered 
both in the light of jude res and witnesses 
If it appear that the claim is proved, they 
declare it by sentence signed by the chan- 
cellor of the jury and attested by the 
judge. The clerk to the service then pre- 

ares a return of the ¢ and the ver- 
diet to the chancery, which is 
there The service is restricted to the 
claim offered to the inquest, and whatever 


laim, 
recorded 


it is, affirms or denies it specifically 
Lord Stirling has been returned in this 
due form of law— 

Ist, as heir to his deceased mother. 


Hannah, Countess of Stirling, as heiress 


to her brother Benjamin, 
Stirling, de gure, who was the 


last 


heir 


male of the body of William, first — of 


Stirling. This wason the 7th of F. bruary, 
1826; 

2nd, as nearest and lawful heir in gene- 
ral of his gre at- goreat- vTe at-crandfather 
William, first Earl of Stirling, on the 11th 
October, 1830: . 

3rd, as nearest and lawful heir of tail- 
zie and iggy to the said first Earl. 
30th of May, 1831; and 

Ath, as nearest and lawful heir 
etal to the first Earl. on the 2d of 
following. 

On the 8th of July, 


In spe 


July 


in virtue thereof. 


Lord Stirling was, by precept from his 
Majesty (William IV.) directed forth of 
his said Chancery in Scotland to the 
Sheriff of Edinburgh, infeft in the whole 


country of Nova Scotia, the Lordship of 


Canada, with all their parts and_perti- 
nents. the office of his Majesty’ s Heredi 
tary Lieutenant of Nova Scotia, Canada 
New Brunswick and the adjacent islands 
included,) ete., in tenure of the original 
grants, and is therefore under such infeft- 
ment in the legal occupation and _posses- 
sion of all the high offices and of all the 
lands not grante d by his ancestors, nor 
legally alienated by the government. The | 
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American property being made, by the 
charters, part of the county of E dinburgh, 
for the purpose of seizin, ‘this is directed 
to be taken, and was taken, pursuant 
thereto, at the Castle of Edinburgh. the 
most conspicuous place therein. Nothing 
can be more graphic than the quaint old 
Latin of these writs of seizin; nor more 
stunning to Lord Stirling’s adversaries 
We shall have room in our next article for 
at least some extracts. translated for the 
benefit of “ the general reader.” 

The great verdicts of these juries were 
that of 30th May, 1831, over which James 
Graham, and that of 2d July, 1831, over 
which Patrick Robertson. presided then 
an advocate, in 1839 the 
of Lord Stirling. who failed in 


leading counsel 
his duty, 


and now one of the Lords of Session 
But all the verdicts are important, and 
were always rendered unanimously, and 


they are the sworn conclusions of sixty of 


the choice st sp irits, as the reader will see 
by reference to a previous page and note, 
of all Scotland 

We will not now further discuss the 
case, but we commit it without apprehen- 
sion to the judgment of the colonies and 
of the Union We have faith enough in 
the professional men of both countries to 
demand their favorable judgment, and we 
promise that we will not 
they hold themselves in suspense till we 
exhaust this painful, but most important 
controversy By all the legal forms Lord 
een as recovered the patrimony of his 
ancestu By law he is this moment in 
actual eee: fa (seized ) of his estate and 
title, and by law no other person, be he 
whom he may, has any right, according to 
principle or precedent, to interpose. The 
reader will not hesitate to admit that Ex- 
chaneellor Lyndhurst knew was 
doing, nor that the judges of Scotland un- 
derstand their duty under the laws which 
they administer fur millions of people 
All men will presume that the verdicts 
already recorded of the several juries have 
» laws, 


what he 


been in accordance with the sa 
and that execution (seizin) had pave 
thereto, was consonant with the same laws, 
and not contrary. We shall have to deal 
with much violent. illegal, and oppressive 
interference by the government in the s& 
quel, but when we have done we expect 
no mere lawyer, or otherwise. to deny, 10 
this country, or throughout British North 


forfeit it. if 


i" 
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America, (unless he be a paid official or 
otherwise interested or prejudiced party.) 
that the title to the lands described in 


the charters, of Nova Scotia and Canada, | 


ROMANCE 


HisrorRtcAL-ROMANCE Writing is one of 


the most honorable uses for which a pen may 
be inked. 
doing good are many. ‘The 
truth which should support History, 
tedium of its ramificatiuns and its political 


weight of inference, wrapped in the inter- | 


esting mantle of Romanee, are capable of, 


and worthy the highest donors of litera- 
ture. 
It enables the writer to portray his char- 


acters in relief, to borrow an artistic phrase, 


ver 


The oppo ‘tunities it affords of 
fundamental | 
the | 
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is in the present Karl of Stirling, and that 
the vice-royalty and other rega/ity there, 
isa Clear usurpation upon the proprietor’s 


rights and the patience of the people. 


ss HISTORY." 


cspere on the stage is greater in effect 


than Shakspere in the st id Wh 


en we see 
alizing on a real skull in 


Haml mot! the 
moonlit chu chya d, and t ive-di orrer 
disturbing the stillness of the ** house that 
lasts till doomsday” with a song, we are 
| de ‘ply i npr ssed with the greatness of the 
Po t’s cone ! tion. We no more find fault 
| with the grave digge r for his song than we 
ldo with Hamlet \is philosophy ; one is 


sperean. W] 
| 


leril unhousing their white-haired 


and not as mere portraits. If not from | 
the life, you can study history from the 
round. But in the hands of a thought- 


sculptor, who chisels his statues 
groups from the block of history, we see 
more of the idealized truth. We 
round it and view the almost life-like pas- 
sions and forms into which the material has 
been wrought from the inspiration of the 
past. In the hands of others, howeve r 
moulders of romance on inure, as Scott 
in several of his well-appreciated works, 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, 
s works, and others, we can 


Banim’s Boyne-water, 
of Cooper’ 
live with those forms and historic shap g, 
They are living, 
treatment we can be feel the 
every thought and act which the romancist 
may desire to convey through the actions 
r body of the subject of his 
y relates what men have 
the romancist to put fresh 


some 


made to 


of the brain, o 

magic. His a 
done. It is for 
blood into those dead men’s veins: to 
them,’ in the words 
the may, or may not, be in- 
terested he recital « 
you are m: cc an actor, an eye-witness to 
the deeds which make history, you cannot 
be insensible to even the sli: ghtest minutize 
in the scenes, or the actions of the drama. 


“breathe into 
ae, 


* Cavaliers of England. by Henry William Her- 
bert. New York: Redltield, Clinton Hall. 


1852. 


and by their judicious | 
| 1s to the 


* his tory; but if 


| 
; 


and | 


can go | 


as the « ther, and both are Shak- 
d of Regan and Gon- 
father 
] + . 
nodom between 


as natural 
nen We 


when he had divided his ki 
them, or, that Lady Macbeth, a woman, 
her husband into 
i¢ his benefactor, we feel shocked, 
at the daily newspaper 
der ; but 


prompted and jeered 
murderit 


even as we are 


count of some treacherous mu 
on the stage when we see those acts— 
|made accessories to the d l; when we 

llow the actors step by step to the damn- 
ing consummation of their guilt, the im- 
pression is terrible ; it may form an epoch 
in our mind’s history, and the recollection 
of it wraps us, even as a shri ad, into eur 


own very graves 


what the stage 
in wno: it 
tumer, th nm ‘painter r 

and upon whi ch 
history lives a new life from that which 
folios of formyl and stupid 
ie would entail 


Romance is history, 
drama, Tria june 
is at once the cos 
and stage, by the aid of, 


ponderous 
wind-gener: 
on it. 

Of course, 
side must also 
gloomy shadow, 
dark side of humanit; 
to the brightness of truth. 
the 


ating chr jae 


that which has such a bright 
be attended with a very 
even as falsehood is on the 
y In contradistinction 
Every wse has 
its abuse, grinning over fence, trying 
to persu indo passe rs-by that it alone is the 


The historical romancist 


true spirit. 


| should give his characters as they were, 
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not as they ought to have been, or as he 


would wish them to be. 
he recognizes in 


of England” 


has done, 


the abuse of his calling the true; and fur- | 
sturdy clay should prop up retribution, 


ther, abuses the confidence of his readers. 


He promulgates a pure fiction as a fact, by | 


giving his characters the names and titles 
of personages who have lived, and in the 
sacred name of history bows at the profane 
altars of falsehood. That such shews some 
cleverness we allow, but in a clever writer 
such a course is the more reprehe »nsible. 

Mr. Herbert’s book, ‘* The ¢ 
England,” is a sort of Commentary on 
Kings, —not on the books of Samuel, 
than, and Gad, called “ Kings” in the Old 
Testament, Scriptural reader! but on the | 
divine ri; ght of earthly kings, and more es- 
pecially of those scurvy knaves, Charles I. | 
and James II., of England, both of whom 
much earlier deserved the fates which over- 
took them better late than never. 

When the Israelites desired “ a king to 
rule o’er us, and dwell our tents among,” 
the Lord speaking through Samuel warned | 
them of the curse the earthly king would 
entail on the people, and said, 

“* He will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your best olive yards, and give 
them to his servants. 

** Moreover, he will take the tenth of your 
corn, and of the remains of your vineyards, 
to give to his eunuch and servants. 

“Your flocks also he will tithe, and you 
shall be his servants. 

“ And you shall cry out in that day from 
the face of the king, whom you have chosen 
to yourselves : : and the Lord will not hear 
you in that day, because you desired unto | 
yourselves a king. ae 

And so Samuel prophesied to the peo 
ple. Mr. Henry William Herbert’s modcl 
monarch, Charles, most admirably fulfilled 
the prophecy, as any reader of his uncon- 
scionable and burglarious career must see. 
Audacious, exacting, uncertain, ungrateful, 
and despotic, he is quite a good theme for 
an English monarchist to indulge a cacoe- 
thes scribendi upon ; but for us, 
can as we are, we cannot tolerate the ex- 
humation of such a caput mortuum. The 
Restoration, ‘‘to make assurance doubly 
sure,” tore up from their Republican 
graves the bones of Cromwell, Ireton, 


* I. Kings, chap. viii., ver. 14, 15, 17, 18. 


If he inclines to | 


the latter, as the author of the “‘ Cavaliers | 
’ | 
|lows tree, and then, 


| their 


‘avaliers of 7 


Na- | 


'a determined war 


| not grant supplies. 


tepubli- 


/mons notwithstanding 
| several wise and able popular leaders from 
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| Bradshaw, and Pride—bones terrible and 


terrifying in their tombs—and scorched the 
perfume of liberty from them on the gal- 
being well dried, 
buried them at its base, as though their 
The bones of Charles have no such terror 
for us that we should drag them forth from 
congenial H: ides—that we should 
clutch them by the wizen and smite his 
lying jowl. * Thou can’st not say I did 
it: never shake thy gory locks at me,” 
But being here ; . being conjured up by the 
evil genius of He he “rt, we shall look ste rnly 
in the face of this cavalier—this “ every 
inch a king.” 

From the first act of Charles on his ae- 


' cession to the throne—which was an inso- 


‘lent dissolution of the Parliament, because 
‘the Commons begged a redress of griey- 
| ances in exchange for a supply he dem: anded 
| to support the ‘‘ ihdecent profligacy of the 
| court,” left him by his father James I —to 
his decolation on the block, his reign was 
between the court and 
the Commons. 

The king assumed the absolute, and 
sought to command, The Commons were 
the representatives of the people, not the 
vassals of the court, and would not obey. 
The king wanted money, the C ommons 
wanted rights. The King would not grant 
redress of grievances, the Commons would 
T he latter would pur- 
chase their rights, and agreed to raise sup- 
| plies should the »y receive in exchange “ the 
redress.” Notwithst: nding the exigeney 
| of the court for money, the king would 
not meet their offer, which doub ly proves 
the absolute prerogative he would grasp, 
|and his impertinent and despotic determi- 
/nation to deny them at all hazards—to 
grant no rights, and force them to compli- 
ance. 

Parliament after parliament was assem- 


|bled, and as speedily and abruptly dis- 
|solved by him, 


in vain efforts to worry 
them and loosen the purses of the land. 
Each movement but popularized the 
Commons and weakened the court. 
Every election strengthened the Com- 
the exclusion of 


the hustings by appointing them sheriffs of 
counties ; the law makingit imperative for 
each sheriff to res‘de in his county. This 
trick of the court completely failed, for it 


~ 


~ 
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only the more fully 
mcai 
ham opposed the people’s choice of mem- 
bers strong in the cause of freedom and 
able in the region of intellect. Coke, 
Wentworth, Seymour, Phillips, Fleetwood, 
Palmer, and others, were put outside ho 
pale of the parliament. The first-named, 


Sir Edward Coke, being also elected knight | 
| Mr. Herbert’s model s vereign, 


of the shire for Norfolk, in the face of be- 
ing appointe d sheriff by the king, fought 

gainst his selection to the latter ‘offic se like 
a profound lawyer. He objected to the 
oath of office on the ground wg at it ** bound 
him to oppose ‘ Lollardy,’ or the Protest- 
ant religion.”? Here was a coal ling block 
for the court, which had just made an af- 
fectation of Protestantism as a bait for the 
anti-Papal zeal of the Commons, but which 
was swallowed. Here was a 
the king’s nominations, and a gleam of sun- 
shine for the popular leaders. But these 
men, who forfeited the court favor for the 
uncertain ways of freedom, must be kept 
at bay. These troublous and pertinaciously 
rebellious parliamentarians must be ex- 
eluded from the benches of the Commons ; 
and moreover the court must keep up its 
mask of Protestantism, and ** Down with 
Popery” chorus, and must hunt the Pa- 
pistical bull and « scarlet woman of Rome’ 
with the toothless bull-dogs of the court. 
What is to be done? The Commoner must 
be excluded, and “‘ Lollardy”’ uphe ld. 

One act will do both, and it is done! 

Out goes the objectionable portion from 
the oath, and the men who raised the ob- 
jection have nought to say, but are packed 
off to their respe etive shrievalities. Ye t, 
are they more favored in the popular eye 
for that they opposed the court, and be- 
times the court is not unconscious of the 
same. 


Thus the struggle—the king for abso- | 
an accomplice of Buckingham in thwart- 


lutism, the Commons for freedom, went 
on. The latter were as evasive and : 
cool as the former was pere mptory and in- 
sulting, cons: quently the king gaineth 
little, and which only adds to his wrath, 
and induces him to say hasty, and there- 
fore unwise things. 

“Send money without more loss of time, 
and plenty, too,’ ’ guoth the king, “ for be 
it known to ye, niggard scoundrels that 
ye be, we will accept no less than is pro- 
portionable to the greatness and goodness 
of the cause.” Such is the substance, if 


ns by which the king and Bucking- | sovereign, 


| 
| 


| 
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exposed the crafty | not in the main the exact words of the 


in what Mr. Herbert is face- 
tiously ple ~ased to call the “ good old days 


|of King Charles.’ 


The re »ply of the Commons wished po- 
litely to know if his Majesty, previous to 
getting ina passion, had not better “‘ accept 
the faithful and necessary advice of his 
Parliament 7” to which “‘his Majesty,” 
quickly 
replied — 

‘*T must let you know that I will not 
allow any of my servants to be questioned 


|among you, much less such as are of emi- 


| Scotch king r of England, 


treachery. In 


barrier to | this Cavalier 


nent pl: ice, and near unto me. I wish you 
would hasten for my supply, or else it will 
be worse for yourselve 1s; for if any ill hap- 
pen, I think I shall be the last that shall feel 
it, ”” Charles, you are a bad prophet. Again, 
king admonisheth the Com- 
mons: ‘* His Majesty commandeth that 
you go toge ther, and by Saturday next re- 
turn your final answer, what further sup- 
ply you will add to this you have already 
agreed to; and that to be without condition, 
oes or indirectly ; and, if you shall not, 
by that time, resolve on a more ample sup- 
ply, his Majesty cannot expect a supply 
nor promise you to sit longer to- 
gether ;”’* adding, ‘‘ remember that par- 
liaments are altogether in my power for 
calling, sitting, and dissolution ; therefore, 
as I find the fruits of them good or evil, 
they are to continue, or not to be.” T 
Treacherous as audacious, Charles L. is 
without parallel, save in the case of Louis 
Napoleon, much of whose career might be 
historically compared with that of the 
with this differ- 
ence, that with the “ fast” characteristic of 
this age, N: apoleon more swiftly brings mat- 
ters to a point, but is equally unscrupulous 
and disrespectful of the r ights of the people. 
In the ease of the Earl of Bristol—first 


this way, 


s | ing the marriage of the Infanta of Spain 
with Charles, and afterwards his accuser, 
the king acted with his usual meanness and 
1624, on his return from 


| Spain, Bris tol, without any alleged cause, 


was sent to ‘the Tower. Bue kingham 
failed to justify his detention and he was 
He appealed for redress to 
A most unusual course 


discharged. 
the Commons. 


* Fairfax Correspondence, vol. i., p. 41 
t Rushworth, quoted by G. W. Johnson in the 
' Fairfax Correspondence. 
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then, but sufficient to shew his opinion of | Peers, the case being such as to intimidate 


the increasing power of that body. By a 
royal mandate he was forbade to attend 
parliament. 
clear him, or prove him a traitor. Buck- 
ingham demanded a confersion of error, 
offering at the same time a pardon; a 
course ** which would answer the two-fold 
purpose of shielding himself and disarming 
his dreaded adversary.””* 

In the meantime Charles came to the 
throne, and Buckingham, to whom James 
L. said, anent the same affair, ‘‘ 1 were to 
be accounted a tyrant to enjoin an inno- 


cent man (Bristol) to confess faults of 


which he is not guilty’’—used his influence 
on the new have Bristol 
charged with high treason. But the lat- 
ter was before hand with the favorite Duke, 
and had petitioned on the 19th of April 
to be heard in accusation of Buckingham, 
wuile the Attorney-General did not im- 
peach the Earl until the Ist May. Many 
charges and countercharges, needless to be 
enumerated, were brought forward by the 
accusing parties, but the king, not satisfied 


monarch to 


in coming openly forward in an insolent 
speech to defend his favorite, sought to in- 
dict the Earl in the Cowt of King’s 
Bench, because, as the law stood, he could 
have no counsel, could call no witnesses, 
and was even precluded from knowing what 
charges and evidences might be brought 
against him. He further requested that 
no counsel should be allowed the Earl. 

Thus openly taking sides with his favor- 
ite against all honor, he followed it up by 
desiring the University of Cambridge to 
elect Buckingham Chancellor at the very 
time of his impeachment, hoping to blind 
or awe the Commons by the favor which 
the University would confer. He was 
elected by five majority, and the Commons 
still nobly persevering, in their very 
headstrong determination not to be in- 
timidated, passed a vote of censure upon 
the University. 

His commitment of the Earl of Arundel 
to the Tower, because the marriage of his 
son interfered with some scheme of his own 
and his favorite, to wed the lady to some 
other person, was such a flagrant interfer- 


ence with the liberty of the subject, that | 
it drew down the hostility of the House of 


* Fairfax Correspondence, vol. i., p- 43. 
t Vide. Fairfax Correspondence, vol. 1., p. 51. 


He implored for a trial, to 


| their liberty of action. 


T’o such foolishness did the wilfulness of 
Charles commit him, and so blindly was 
he rushing to destruction. By decrees, 
the Church, the aristocracy, and the peo- 
ple were alienated from him. But the 
Commons was his great opponent, and 
never desisted until Marston Moor left 
them masters of the commonwealth. 

We shall not write a history of his “ in- 
contest”? with the Commons. and 
through them with the privileges of the peo- 
ple, as Mr. Abbott justly terms his reign ;* 
but we have slightly sketched the lead- 
ing points at issue which led to the fate 
which he so richly deserved. Yet this is 
the man whom Mr. Henry W. Herbert 
would dress up in fine clothes for republi- 
can readers. This is the malignant, over- 
bearing knave whom Mr. Herbert would 
knock into a position in the minds of the 


sane 


young and crowing readers of the United 
States ; for it is by such parties that his 
book, being written after the romantic 
fashion, would be read. or older and 
sensible persons we have no fear, as they 
must be sufficiently well acquainted with 
the rudiments of English history as to 
know that in the promulgation of such no- 
tions on the subject Mr. Herbert is an au- 
dacious and anti-republican, therefore old- 
fogy, charlatan—or 

No amount of spiritua! knocking can 


quack, 


prove to us that Charles was a good man, 
or any thing else but a heartless, imperti- 
nent prince, who, in the words of an Eng- 
lish writer of school history, ** was so pre- 
possessed in favor of royal right, that he 
thought the very name of king, when fore- 
bly urged,” was of itself sufficient to awe 
such stuff as Roundheads were 
These English are immense for frighten- 
ing rebels, ‘‘awing them into submission.” 
They thought the name of ** army” would 
awe certain colonists about the year 1776. 
They are a great people, no doubt. In 


made of. 


of England, by Jacob A b- 


7 History of Charles 1st 


bott. New York: Harpers. This little volume, 
written for the younger portion of the community 
nay be read with much service by any person de- 
sirous of having the case clearly and interesting 


stated. The writerin the course of his narrative 


| explains many of the usages of the times in order 


to account more fully for the seeming absurdity of 
many acts which fill historical pages of that era. 
His idea of Charies is the true one, and though not 
condemning to the exteut his career would warrant, 
is in the main honest and instructive. 


~ 


eal 
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their own opinion, bug-a-boos of 


hu- | 


manity. Certes, they are a frightful 
race. Se re : 
Mr. Herbert’s spirilua / manrfestations | 


do not exc ite half the interest as the read- 
ing of those by Mr Andrew Jackson Da- 
vis, or Judge Edmonds. Those by the 
latter persons in general are purely con- 
nected with the realms of fancy and dream- 
land, though not as drowsy as might be 
from the occasional presence of a sentence 
like the following, which is worth our cav- 
alier author’s attention. Mr. Davis, in his 
third volume of ** The Great Harmonia,’ 


yage 155, says, “i very dis scovery of error 


adds another gem of we valt h to the casket of 


your inte lectual knowledge. When error 
is remove d, truth is seen in its native ma- 
jesty.”” 
for a prophet, 
place at least, and is true, not because Mr. 
Davis says so, but, because it is * as old as 
the hills.’ When our prophets of the lat- 
ter day do not speak thus, old thoughts in 
new dress, they deal entirely with the 
imagination, and not being of the earth 
youcannot bring any tangible argument to 
’ their nor 
do we care to do so; but it is different in 
the case of Mr. Herbert. He pretends to 
write of acts. people, and occurrences, to 
present them in the most interesting shape ; 
but bear witness, O Clio, goddess of chron- 
idlers! his audacity astounding. 
rappings on history are an elaborate series 
of double knocks in the face of certain 
facts, which, were they not as hard and 
solid as the determination of the Common- 
ers who chiselled them on English history 
would certainly be petrified by Mr. Her- 
bert’s assurance. 

He illustrates the times of Charles by a a 
series of and ve ry stories 
they are; and atte mpting to bolster up his 
hero fortunately only himanel?. 


but it is sensible ecommon- 


gainsay thet ; dreams or ray ings, 


is 


stories, se ‘rious 


smothers 


Now this is common-place stuff 


| ° 
| recollections 


| 


His | 


| ties, 


| 


These tales, which never should have had | 


a beginning, are tolerably well written, so 
far as the mere knack of writing is con- 
cerned, and are occas sionally enlivened by 
some excellent dese ription of scenery. 

This is the anthor’s forte. He is some- 

What known as a pleasing prose writer, and 
more especially as the author of some 
works relating to sporting life, on the mer- 
its of whic h, however, all sportsmen do not 
agree. We siould be sorry to think sport- 
ing subjects have become so scarce that 





ag 6b 
as ** hear, 


the multi-colored Sambos of San 
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Frank Forrester should betake him to 
making game of history. 

His magnum bonum should have 
a mission as his fowling piece or 
rod, and he should at least have as 
respect for his native England over the 
and from which 
he blubbers such imaginary tears, as he 
has for a woodecock or a quail; yet though 
he subjects the one to the usage of more 
than an ordinary he would not 
raise his gun against the others out of sea- 
son for even a puncheon of Ferintosh (the 
like of which he whilome drank in Warwick 
Woodlands,) and a congenial amount of 
his favored Manillas 

But then again Mr. Henry W. Her- 
bert is a royalist, and conseque ‘tly not 
r his actions in a re publican 
country. She i one of those ** ventlemen” 
who have implicit faith in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, who appreciate the wisdom and 


as high 
fishing 
great a 


of, exile 


target, 


responsible 


profound statesmanship of the ** godlike” 
Webster, or any “¢ statesman’? who 
delights in avowing he is a kind of cen- 
taur, half Yankee—half British Lion, but 
whose proclivity, like Bottom, to do the 


or other 


‘ roaring,”? would warrant the belief that 
he was particularly interested in as- 
suming the latter guise. He is one of 
those who, when at a diplomatic hob- 
nob, or Puritan anniversary, some Bul- 
wer, Crampton, or other stick of the 


Downing-street rocket, which, after letting 
off its rhetorical gunpowder, offers its dis- 
tinguished consideration to the *t venerable 
statesman” opposite, and wishes to know 
if that venerable statesman’s reputation is 
bull-headed humani- 
cockney her gra- 
cious Majesty’s unprotected English, red- 
coated highwaymen, epauletted junior sci- 
ons of nobility, ‘ forked with 
carved heads,’? and Northumbrian boors 
beyond the Atlantic, as it is to the great 
American of those 
who anticipate the dinner orator’s climax 
with a champ: igne-inspire od ‘* hear, hear,” 
which the daily morning papers announce 
hear, from Mr. Snob.” He is 
of those who think Abbott Lawrence isan 
honor to the country, and quite respecta- 
ble for an American; that Charles Frede- 
rick § Jambo, king of all the Mosquitoes. 
| Britain’s ally, and authorized parent_of all 
Juan— 


(beg pardon)—Greytown—a-hem, is a 


not as sacred to the 
assassins of most 


radishes 


nation >—He is one 
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most respectable individual. <A Bowery | 
b’hoy is his aversion. He laughs at our 


military parades, and does not relish to | 


hear an account of Jackson and New Or- 
leans, though he has been known to have 


spoken of George Washington in terms of 


commendation, and was actually heard 
calling him the father of his country. His 
ery is, “‘ God and the Guelph,” especially 
the Guelph, and he is so “ unalterably 
attached to the house of Brunswick,” 

that he goes off in a towering passion, 
if one sneezes before the picture of the 
dumpy piece of stupidity, yet vixenish 
withal, who defends the faith of all true 
Britons, and raises their taxes yearly by 
introducing to the consideration of the Ex- 
chequer a handbasketful of humanity, war- 
ranted Saxe Gotha and Guelph material, 
with a “ divine right” carte blanche stitched 
to its pinafore. 

In the slang of all monarchist writers, 
Mr. Herbert talks of revolution as ‘“ civil 
war,”’ and inclines to the opinion that 
freedom is unworthy the shedding of a drop 
of blood. He rather agrees with those 
who “‘ doubt whether it be not better to 
endure all endurable assaults on liberty, | | 
all, in a word, short of its utter extinction, 
than to defend it through the awful path 
of civil war.” This is on the very first 
page of his book. 

We are not surprised to find an Eng- 


lishman avowing such a doctrine. The 
government to which he a his faith have 
alw: ays carried, and will, so long as they 


can preach it, carry it out. The country 
of which he is such a worthy son, has no 
nationality but V andalism. Under the 
guast banner of civilization it levels the 
nationalities, altars and traditions of every 
soil it pollutes with its unscrupulous tread. 
Exeter Hall howls in the foreground, and 


ehains and bayonets lie in the shadow of 


the Bible. ‘To what vile uses may we 
not come.” Think ye the Hindostanee 
beholds in John Bull a greater Deity than 
the Juggernaut, because * civ ilization”’ de- 
mands a more Wnedy sacrifice? Think 


ye that the Celestial Chinese shall mistake | 


your gunpowder for Macassar, and that it 
shall flatter them into your civilization and 
the growth. of hair upon their bald pates, 
Think you that the sinewy Affghan prays 
to his Ideal for your ne while the sun 
has not yet scorched from sight the | 


sentried passes of Affehanistan. Think 
you that preaching or penalty, Bibles op 
bolts, can force a tear of affection for you, or 
of penitence for the past, from the victims 
of *‘ offended justice” in Australia, Think 
you that Ireland, ‘little short of ee ex- 
tinction” as you would fain belie ve, 
with its passionate heart and brain afirn 
think you, that it can even imagine it 
does not hate you, And think ye not, 


| for all the Anglo-Saxon influence, and St. 
|George’s dinners, and British scribble PS, 


and subsidized journalists, and addresses 
from ‘ the loyal subjects” of British mon- 


‘arehy in America that ye are loved or 


respected here. The bone and sinew of 
this land hate you. Yon sturdy fireman, 
lithe of form, sinewy of muscle, and 
bright of eye, owes something to the blood 
of his sire or his grandsire, which was 
shed or frozen into the next world to leave 
him a legacy of freedom. You Irish. 
American’s grandfather was hanged in 98, 
or tortured with a pitch-cap, and all the 
comfort of a life of happiness under the 
starry flag of his father’s refuge and his 
own birth, cannot exorcise that rope, or 
jitch-cap from his dreams. Yon Irish- 
Sl man remembers his hunted youth, 
bis insulted manhood, his levelled home- 
stead, the poor-house, and his exodus; 


|mayhap, the light of his heart and the 


Mecea of his hopes— some dear blue-eyed 
companion with whom, in his youth, he 
had read the history of ieee wv land in the 
destrue tion of its peasantry and the poetry of 
its ruined grandeurs—mayhap, he has seen 
her, expelled from her cot, deliver her onee 
musical, but now voiceless soul to her God 
upon the highway, and many have fought 
with the famine-stricken dogs for her be- 
loved careass. Mayhap, he has a child in 
her image, left by God to kee p its mother’s 

fate foremost in his thought, who daily 
smiles into his face to comfort, while it 
conjures his memory. Think you he can 
forget or forgive. Outlawed of man and 
accursed of God be he if he can. Butno! 
with sublime unquiet he awaits the ordin- 
ance of Providence, as Hagar looked not 


‘on, but with burning resignation awaited 


the fate of Ismael, whose parched lip was 
comforted and who raised a people where 
he looked but for a grave. 

Americans, Irish, Germans, French, i® 
‘this country are republicans. What the 


brother’s blood that burnished the rock-'! first were born to, the latter sought in their 
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distinct nations, but only found here. 
Republicanism is not parochial. All 
republicans are one people, though they 
speak different languages. The creed, not 
the tongue, is the test, and such as are true 
are worthy of all respect. But here comes 
this Englishman insulting the sovereignty 
of a people by thrusting in their teeth, and 
arading, doctrines which they all live alone 
tohate. Here he is, tolerated by the sub- 
lime fraternity of our institutions, abusing 


that toleration, and virtually averring that | 


Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their 
immortal brethren, were not wise or great 
men because they did not endure every 
torture from the tyrant save *‘ utter extine- 


tion,” which means the liberty to pay | 


taxes. 

He talks of not shedding blood for free- 
dom, but does not mention how much 
blood that same robber empire of his sheds 
in taking freedom from every nation who 
listens to its lying tongue. He does not 
recount the atrocities which have been per- 
petrated under the leprosied banner of St. 
George. He does not say how Britain 
hunted human beings like wild beasts and 
set prices on their heads, as though God’s 
image was vermin on the land, or how they 
hired Hessian assassins of the 
Hesse Cassel to butcher the American 
colonists, or how the said Prinee of Hesse 
Cassel did a good business in the same 
human barter, being paid a certain sum 
for each Hessian hireling, who, in the 
opinion of his master, was only worth a 
price when he was useless. Even so, in 
death alone many a man becomes val 
aable,—to a surgeon. It is appalling to 
read some of the correspondence of the time, 


but is nevertheless interesting as shewing 
the consistency of a government which, for- 
sooth, would shed no blood for freedom, but | 


takes all it could of both from others. 
The Prince of Hesse Cassel was as reckless 
of the lives of his fellows as George IIT. was 
inhuman in his brokerage. But we must 


recollect that the intention of both was the | 


crushing, the “utter extinction,”’ as Mr. 


Herb rt says, of the liberties of the Amer- | 


ican colonists. The following portion of a 
letter from the Prince to the Baron Hohen- 
droff will explain itself :— 


“Banon Honenprorr :—I received at Rome, 
om my retarn from Naples, your letter of the 
7th of December last. I learned with ivex- 
pressible pleasure the courage displayed by my 
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| troops at Trenton; and you cannot imagine my 
joy at reading, that of nineteen hundred and fifty 
| Hessians who were engaged in the battle, only three 
hundred escaped. There were just sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty slain, and I cannot sufficiently 
commend your prudence in sending a correct 
list of the slain to my agentin London. This 
precaution was more necessary, because the list 
sent to the English minister stated that only 
fourteen hundred and fifty were killed 
“* In this way I shonld lose one hundred and sucty 
thousand and fifty florins. According to the ac- 
count of the lord of the tr asury, there would 
come to me only four hundred and eighty-three 
thousand florins of six hundred and 
fur:y-three thousand five hundred florins, which 
I have aright todemand according to our agree- 
nent. : 


instead 


* You will understand how seriously my finances 
would be affected by an error in the calcul alton and 
you will therefore take the utmost pains to 
| prove that your list is correct and that his is 
The British court objects that there were 


hey ought not to pay 


wroug, 
ahundred wounded, for whom 
the price of dead men: but I hope 
her the advice I gave you on you! departure from 


that you remem- 
Cassel, and that you have not atte mpted to restore 
» life those who could he save q t ly by depriving 
them of aleg or anarm. Life would be a fatal 
present to them, and I am sure that they would 
prefer to die with glory, rather than to live mu- 
tilated and not in a condition to serve me. I 
do not wish them to be sacrificed ; you must be 
humane, my dear Baron; but you can hint to 
the surgeons that a maimed man is a disgrace to 
her skill, and that it isa deed of charity to per- 
mit a warrior to die when he is not in a condi- 
ion to fight. Farther, 1am about to send you 
immerous recruits; do not spare them! remem- 
ber that Glory is true 
riches. You think, then, only of hon rand rep- 
ulation; bat this reputation must be gained 
mid danger. Remember, that of three hun- 
lred Lacedemonians who defended the defile 


glory excels all thiugs 


of Thermopyhe, not one returned. 
y decisive ac/ion ; 
ar should 


I am about making arrange 


“* Finally, be careful to avoid an 


| for itis against my interests that this 


terminatle. nents at 


Naples for the large Italian opera.” 


True! it is Hesse Cassel—“ all the 
world’s a stage’’—but verily on this plan 
it cost many an exit in America to make 
one entrance at Naples. In their hands 
the American drama declined into a Nea- 
politan farce 

Mr. Herbert does not tell us that King 
George III. paid so much per scalp of man, 
woman, and child ; that, failing to eonquer 
in the field, he salaried the knife of the 
assassin—the stealthy tread of the savage, 
the tomahawk, the scalping knife; and 
that no sex or age, the child at the breast, 
just come into the world, and the old man 
| just going out of it, was excluded from 
|the bloody programme. We cannot, 
while on this subject, withhold printing a 
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few items of this terrible trade in human 
flesh. To some of our readers these inhu- 
man records may be generally known, but 
to most it will be a new leaf in the history 


of their country. We may shudder over 


such a recital, but cannot wash away the 
bloody sweat, the agony, the torture, our 
fathers passed through and suffered, 

raise a temple to liberty. And while 


there are men of that unequal strife not 


ij them all, which makes the s 


yet passed away, are we, or the mangled | 


bones of our patriots, to be insulted by 
every canting Saxon who would, at this 
very day, jealous of our glory, 
and our destiny, use the 
by which his paternal country sought to 
crush the noble spirit of independence 
of our re volutionary 
here is one list of a number 
in a letter froma Captain Cr 
British Governor of Can: ida, 
diman, The said packages of ‘scalps were 
sent under charge of one James Boyd, and 
were discovered among the baggage of the 
English army after the defeat of Burgoyne, 
cured and dried, hooped and painted, with 


our empire, 


self-same means 


> out 
heroes? To return, 


of packages, 


all the Indian triumphal marks, of which 
the following is invoice and explanation : 


rawford to the | 


Colonel Hal- | 


| men in every quarter 


“Pack 1. Containing forty-three scalps of 
Congress soldi rs, killed in different skirn ishes 
these are stretched on black hoops, four inches | 
in diameter; the inside of the skin is painter 


red, with asmall black spot, to denote thei 
Le ing killed with bullets. Also, Sixty-two ol 
farmers, killed in their houses, the sk n painter 
brown, and marked with a hoe; a black circ 
all round, to denote their being surprised in the 
night, and a black hatchet in the middle, sigui- 
fying "the ir being killed with that weapon. 
“92. Containing ninety-eight « 7 farmers, kill- 
ed in their houses ; hoop. dred; figure of a hoe 
to mark their profession; great white circle 
and sun, to show they were surprised im the 
day time; a little red fvot, lo show they stood 
upon their defence, and died fighting for thei: 


lives and families. 

“3. Contaiuing ninety-seven of farmers; 
hoops green, to show they were killed in thei: 
fields; a large white circle with round mark i 
it for the show that it was in day 
time; black bullet marked on some—hatchet 
on others. 

“4, Containing one 


suu. to the 


hundred and two of 
farmers, mixed of the several marks above; 
only eighteen marked with a yellow 
flame, to denote their being of prisoners burnt 
alive, after being scalped, their nails pulled out 
by the roots, and other torments; one of these 


Little 


latter is supposed to be a rebel clergyman, his 


band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp, 


Most of the farmers appear by their hair to 
have been young or middle-aged men; there 


being but sixty-seven very gray heads among 


| Britain, a 


| leste d than endure all save 
| tion.”? 


| tion.”” 


proposes 
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the 


rvice 


more 
essential. 

“5. Containing ci y-eight sealps of women: 
h ur long, u the Indi ili fashion, lo show 
hey were mothers; hoops blue; skin yellow 


bt ated 


round with little red id-poles, to represent, 
by way of trinmy h. the tears of g grief OCCASION. 
ed to their relations; a black sealping-knife or 
hatchet at the bottom, to mark hd being 
siled with those instruments; sixteen others, 
lair very gray, black hoops; plain brown color, 
o mark but the short club, or casse-tate, to 
show they were knocked down dead, or had 
their brains beat out. 

“6. Containing one hundred and nine ty-tliree 
boys’ scaly s, ol Various ues 5 Sihall green 
Liane whitish ground ! } with d 
tears in the middle, and black bullet 1 ke: 
knife, hatchet, or club, as their deaths happen. 
ed. 

are I'wo hundred and elk girl ( ! 
b g d little : & erlow hoe t 
grou * tears, hatel clubs, scalpi 
&c. 

“8. This | kage is a mixture of 
vari bove meutioned to the number 
ove hundred and twenty-two, with x of 

ch bark, conta ne twenty-nine little infants 
if various sizes—small white hoops, with white 


rround.”” 


stuff of which these English 


, who have their journey- 


Such is the 
royalists are made 
of the globe, preach- 
and saying that freedom is not 
f blood. Of cou Se, if 
’ much trouble and ex- 
pense would be saved them. Even now, 
while Exeter Hall is canting about the un- 
civilized state of the Kaffirs, who are no- 
ily fighting against the invading lag of 
writer in the London 7Zimes 
“that they be exterminated as 
wolves were exterminated in England, by 
giving a reward for each head, say £2 (ten 
dollars) for men, and £1 (five d oll irs) for 
women and children. This would turn the 
and is, in my opinion, the only 
way to deal with such inhuman savages.” 


ing | ’ 
worthy of a drop o 
they were believed, 


ace, 


boors out, 


Such are the very words. Of course ‘they 
are very ‘“‘inhuman” because they love 
their land better than they love the im 
vader. The writer in the Times has evi- 
dently lost all patience with such stupid 
on, who could prefer to live unmo- 


“ utter extine- 
He is highly exasperat d, and now 
will hear of nothing but “ utter extine- 
Shoot them down like wolves—ten 
dollars a head and five fora child’s. Civ- 
ilized England! Magnanimous England! 

Four thousand Kaffirs keeping the colony 
against five thousand regulars and two 


A 
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thousand levi Ss and Fing roes! W hat ; 
Verily, it is true ! but equally unbearable 
One of the officers engaged there has been | 
magnanimous enough to allow that these | 
said Kafh Ss very noble, brav » set of 
and t are immensely 
in every way to ies colonists, for 

are spilling our best blood,” 


4 


are a 
pone 
‘whom wi 
and avows a 
rather fight the ool mists than th , 

| 


people, 


would 
natives. 

But it is needless to dw 
Baconian system, the ‘‘ divide 
quer’? any-way-we-can process of 
lish diplomacy, inimical 
the laws of 


nobility of 


or valor, it is quit 
those ‘ribblers who never lose 
the distinguishing type of the English 
If we have mn to Mr. Her- 


ll more on the 
and con- 
Kng- 
as it is to honor, | 
\\ ithout | 
justice, 
characteristic of | 


manhood, or war. 


conscience nature, 
small s 


monarchy. viv 


SONN 


Iw the Old World, o’er Euro 


On Hung 


iscay’s Waters to 


iry’s plains, o1 
From B 
Free crashed, and 


When Cossack steeds bath 


dom 18 


Germania vielding to th 
Then France, forever let th 
That thou, who mights 


And leave the 
Fora bri [ 
But, ah! ¢ despan not, free 


eroaning ype 


Stiilled on the lips, reécho 


s millions—the 


Of Europe’ 


But svon shall ring out clearly in the brig 


jour rea 1 


| holds fast 


tyrants 1 


space shall ty 
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bert a greater 


eyes of 
rs than his book or his’ merit 
deserves, we would say that the mention of 
his a lass we 
dicated, | 


vital pri 


Importance in the 


as a type ofa ¢ have in- 
has grown with our remarks on a 
which we, as republicans, 
hold to be saered as the spirit of American 
[Independence is sublime. 

Mr, Herbert prays that the English 
crown may never fall again, as when Crom- 
well felled it, “while the round world 

Poor, infatuated Anelo- 
[f thou lovest it in despite of all 
its blood, murder, dishonor, and villainy, 
all we in comfort to thee is, in the 
words of Byron,— 


n ‘ip! ; 


Saxon. 


can say 


“Great is their love who love through sin and 


ET. 


lomain 

shi re, 
Ural chain, 

ign once more 
impid Rhine, 
horde 
shame be thine 


1, couldst she 


in the 
Ru Sicadil 
ithe thy sword 


ples yet to sigh. 


rants play thei parts 
lom’s battle cry, 


hearts 


8S im the 


re it cannot die 


cht blue sky 
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DEATH OF 

THE 

Henry Cray is dead; and the nation 
has put on mourning. 


He that had so 
shock of conflict and of fortune has at 


last succumbed to the great deliverer of 


man from his cares and from his sufferings. 
He that had always shewn his right to 
lead and his force as a leader in the coun- 
cils of his country lies now still and mute 
for ever. No more the inspiring presence 
shall bespeak its own extraordinary mis- 
sion, nor magnetize with zeal and ‘talent 
the ranks of a great party; no more the 
trumpet tongue shall call up _ before 


a people’s representatives the questions of 


the day, and by turns raise or soothe the 
strife, give utterance to high argument, 
profound speculation, knowledge, to 
wisdom, to feeling, and to sentiment ; no 
more shall the faculties which had sucha 
noble organ of communication, exert them- 
selves to convince and to persuade; to 
bear down opposition, and to construct 
the measures on which Mr. Clay sup- 
posed denended the safety, greatness, and 
glory of his country. He was a mighty 
champion of his opinions, and the power- 
ful opponent of those who were unbe- 
lievers in the system his genius consti- 


tuted, and which his genius so long up-| 


held. 

It is not true that death is a universal 
leveller. Of men like Mr. Clay their 
fame is their chief part, and that remains ; 
it lives after them. Upon what solid as 
well as wide foundations it stands, and 
how high it reaches from its base to its 
pinnacle in the clear upper air above the 
clouds 


“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 


storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


CONVENTION 


often withstood the | 


|} country ; 


| as well as of his illustrious career of ser- 
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HENRY CLAY: 


SYSTEM. 


actions. Since he attained his majority 
he has been clothed with the confidence of 
his state, and from that day to the pres- 
ent has he contributed to all the materi- 
als which make up the history of his 
and when he had exceded the 
age of three score and ten he fell from 
the proud position of an American sena- 
His career has been, 
emi- 


tor to rise no more. 
though not altogether successful, 
nently glorious. He took his place in 
politics earlier than the late war, over 
forty years ago, and he kept the eyes 
of the whole people upon him rl that pro- 
tracted period. He constructed the Whig 
party almost alone, and was the author 
of the American System, and its conspicu- 
ous leader at every crisis till its overthrow. 
And when the connections of the people 
had made the principles of his system re- 
pulsive, and the United States Bank and 
the protective tariff untenable, he acqui- 
esced in a compromise which prevented a 
rupture of the Union. In the discussions 
of 1832-3, the vigor and resources of Mr. 
Clay were never surpassed by himself nor 
by any one but his lamente .d and honored 
rival, Mr. Calhoun. And the mention of 
that name in this place reminds us of the 
impressive ceremonial of the Senate in 
April, 1850, when Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster paid their tribute of admiration 
and sorrow to the memory of their great 
colleague, then just departed. Both the 
survivors delivered magnificent discourses 
over the dead; testifying, in an especial 
manner, their appreciation of his powers 
of intellect and the qualities of his heart, 


‘vice in the most arduous times. Mr. 
Clay was the same gifted orator he ever 
was in grave and solemn moments. He 


| had 


| ce 0 iss . 
i never his injustice. 


had always trusted to the honor of Mr. 
Calhoun, and never been betrayed; he 
always felt his opposition, but 
In turn he deserved 


We cannot give a history, nor even a| the tribute of a kindred spirit, and Mr. 
catalogue of Mr. Clay’s most conspicuous | Calhoun had borne emphatic testimony 
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to his private worth, as well as to his in- 
tegrity to political engagements. 

‘Tn 1820, Mr. Clay, though young to 
the politics of the ei was a mediator 
to save it from civil war, and to him was 
owing, more than to any man the settle- 
ment of the Missouri question. In 1822, 


he advocated the independence of South | 


America; and in 1824 the cause of} 


| 
| 
| 


liberty in modern Greece. These acts | 


are among his mightiest deeds of states- 


manship. 
One of the most honorable fields of Mr. 


(Clay’s usefulness was the formation of the 


Clay, and by the assistance of distin- 
guished statesmen from all sections, the 
danger of the hour passed away. 

Few men of ancient or of modern times 
have presented such a combination of quali- 
ties tocontrolaffairs. He wasalways sought 
out by the party instinct whenever there 
was need of a leader. He himself never 
shunned responsibility, and never con- 
cealed his own opinions, nor was guilty of 
the meanness of misrepresenting those of 


| his adversaries. He came fairly upon the 


ground of debatey no matter what the ques- 


| tion, and did his utmost to enlighten the 


African Colonization Society. For six- | 


teen years he presided over that great in- 
stitution, which has constantly directed 
public attention to the most critical sub- 
ject in our destiny as a free people. To 
Mr. Clay more than to any other states- 
man is due the glory of remaining faith- 
ful, through good and evil report to the 
society, which now has secured its object, 
and has converted the sceptical. of all 
sects and creeds to the doctrine of its 
necessity. Mr. Birney and Mr. Greeley 
are no longer doubtful of its practic ability 
and its value: and we are confident that 
we are hardly yet half conscious of the 
future, which its agency will create for 
the white, as well as the black race of the 
United States, in restoring the latter 
gradually from a state of semi-freedom 
here, to the perfect enjoyment of human 
rights in thei ie native Africa. The Colon- 
ization Society has only to act on a differ- 
ent theory of conque st. as well as settle- 


judgment, to assist the understé anding, and 


to move the soul. He always had his pro- 
position, or his opposition clearly defined ; 
he was master of the facts and reasons 
which were appropriate, and without any 
great weight of learning, or ornament, he 
strongly, artistically, and eloquently de- 
velop. d his argument. He could "plead 
as well as expostulate; denounce or melt 
at his pleasure, and there was an inflexi- 
ble purpose always manifested in his ae- 
tions, while his manner could be either 
insinuating or dictatorial. His great arena 
was oral discussion, and especially that of 
legislative debate. He was an accom- 
plished writer and conversationalist, for 
many thought he wrote as well as he spoke, 
and many were in doubt whether he did 


| not talk as well as he did either. He had 


ment in the colony and adjacent country | 


to overspread the ‘entire continent. Ina 
more appropriate place, we have discussed 


what change ought to be made in the plan | 


of operation, and enlarged on the reasons 
In its support. 

In 1850 he was now grown old in 
the public service without having im- 
paired his faculties, or forfeiting the char- 
acter of mediator. Again he put his soul 
into the controver rsy, and moved like a 
spirit upon its agitated waters. He 
achieved another compromise, by which 
the interests and safe ty of the Union were 


reconciled to each other in the opinion of | 


the parties. We have nothing here to 
add to that discussion, which is now for- 
tunately settled, after a struggle of the 
greatest bitterness and intensity. But 


wit and pathos, sprightliness and style, 
great sympathy, and greater knowledge of 
the world, so that his personal coutast 
produced a like impression of superiority 
in the private as well as in the public au- 
ditory. His address was superior and 
characteristic; he aimed to acquire the 
vantage ground of the listener, and gene- 
rally succeeded before the speech or con- 
versation fairly began; and he improved 
that position as he advanced. His face, 
voice, person, and gesture admirably sec- 
onded his ambition ; they were all adapted, 
and, when animated, if not always grace- 
ful, ever rose to real dignity. The equi- 
librium of his physical and ‘mental system 
was perfect, so ‘shat he felt much less than 
men do generally the most arduous labors 

of the forum: and at an extraordinary 


| age he lingered beyond all expectation on 


this side of the grave, wishing constantly 
to enter its dread sole munity, but long and 
painfully withheld by the tenacity of his 


the crisis was put into the hands of Mr. | constitution. 
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Mr. Clay had become a member of the 
Epis: opal Church several years ago, and 
wasp ious and ex xempl ry. be: aring constant 
testimony to the merits of his Redeemer. 
in his language and conduct ever since. 

Mr. Clay has outlived almost all of the 
great men of the second gene ration from 
the revolution. He was born just after 
the Declaration of Independence ; he lived 


to see open before him the sé sond half of 


the nineteenth century, with its immense 
events and its mightier portents. He turn- 
ed his eye abroad, as well 
country. He was incessantly thinking 


upon the past. and the future. as much as 


the present, taking in the whole circuit of | 


history and of civilization. He was still 
learning as well as teaching, and, for an old 
man, was not averse to correcting his con- 
clusions So distinguished a statesman 
was always a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself. Noadmin- 
istration could neglect or provoke Mr 
Clay with impunity, and to any Whig 
Pre side mnt he was indis spensib le Yet he 
never was elected, though nominated to the 
Presidency ; others were nominated and 
elected by his party who were his ac- 

knowle dge d inferiors in all the qualifica 
tions for the station. Harrison and Tay 

lor were not extraordinary generals, but 


they were insignificant statesmen. Scott 

is a great general but in no other respect 
> oe s rr , 

superior to Harrison and Taylor. For 


two of these men Henry Clay has been 


deserted, and for the third his wishes were 


violently thwarted by the politicians who | 


compose all kinds of conventions, county. 
federal. and who are the mana 


state. or 
rr e 
he gigan- 


gers and tricksters of parties. 
tic proportions of the departed statesman, 
so well called, from the obscurity of his 
origin and the simplicity of his habits, the 


ereat conimoner, 


Gulliver did the Lilliputians. He met the 
same fate. But when they and their do- 
ings are forgotten, the laurel and the cy- 
press will still guard, in kindred embrace. 
the name and fame of him who reposes 
beneath their shade; but for whose deeds 
and glory the world is not too wide. 

These national losses are always occa- 
sions of general mourning. and no man has | 


ever received in this country such funereal | 


honors as his remains have attracted from 
the capital to the cemetery. The spirit 


as on his own | 


offended the vanity of 
yetty intriguers as much as the stride of | 
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| of Henry C lay de sparted at Washi ton, 
land his mortal b ody has been interred at 
Lexington. No man, living or dead, could 
produce a deeper sensation then he did 
| borne along in his shroud, to his sepulchre, 
| There, the duty of his countrymen does 
not cease. T hey are bound to treasure 
the lessons taught by a life so long, go ar- 
duous, and so illustrious. Of the thon- 
sand themes which offer themselves to the 
mind we select but two, which are the 
most instructive 

The first remark we have to make js 
that great men appear not singly, but in 
have several distinguished 
upon and 
tine 


| 
| 
| 


clusters : we 
appearing 
about the Such 
period of Pericles, at Athens 
such the age of Augustus, at Rome; sueh 
the case in Germany, with Luther, and 
Calvin, and Melancthon: and so it was 
in the era of Anne, in England, and 
| Klizabeth. and George ees and (reorge 
1 LV. It was the same with our own Rey- 
olutionary epoch; and in the first Freneh 
' revolution, as well as in the last. So it 
is now, and since 1848, in Germany, in 
Hungary, and in Italy. 8o it 
isince the gal: ixy of great 

| statesmen who came on the public stage 
during the war of 1812, and of whom the 
three last, and preéminently the greatest, 
|have disappeared, and will dis ippear in 
| what we hold to be the very order of their 
intellectual precedence ; first went Cal- 
houn, then Clay; and now lingers still, 
| but ripe for departure, the survivor of the 


characters leaving 
| the stage same 


l|was the 


has been 
American 





| group, that wonderful-looking and extra 
| ordinary being in so many respects, Dar 
liel Webster. This historical fi ct can be 
| explained The whole cha Tr of mal 
cannot be developed, nor his. faculties be 
strengthened, without SOCK LY He needs 


his fellows to give him 
m; that 


ithe contact of 
tone and justness and equilibriu 
lis equivalent to saying he is a social be 
true, It 


ing. But more than that is 
rivalry 


|shows that the hardest strife of 
with equals and superiors, with scholars 
}and masters, is necessary to put his whole 
| mind and soul in action. Like the devel- 
| 


opment of the body, the mind can only 
be fully developed by controversy The 
athlete must have his antagonist, he must 
buffet and be buffe te “dd, to ac juire volume 
of muscle, quickness of eye, and dexteri- 


| ty of hand. In the solitude, he could 


he 
he 


is 


ed 
ng 


ily 
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ne 
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never come to perfection. There must{ not only be capable of high deeds, but 


be other athletes—many, or there could 
be no champion worthy of the name 
Opposition, encounter of man to man, 
noble and constant strife, makes the great 
spirit as well as the great body. There- 
fore rival champions, leading on different 
hosts in the forum, should imitate those 
of the arena, who treat each other cour- 
teously during the struggle for suprema- | 


cy, and before and after the battle is | 


ever. If that were not so, there would 
be less improvement in athletic exercise, 
and what was gained in the physical, 
would be lost in She moral sense. Intel- 
lectual men should keep this constantly 


in mind, and be fair and generous with | 


their rivals ; especially regard them, in- 
stead of enemies, as indispensable friends, 
whose powers always graduate their own. 


It is not possible to be very great among 


one’s dec ided inferiors : nor little among 
superiors, as a gene ‘ral rule. We can 
never have, we know, for any long space, 
agood bar with a miserably constituted 
bench ; nor a good bench, on the contra- 
ry, Without a corresponding set of advo- 
cates. The reason is universal. The 
lawyer, whatever his genius, who must 
construct an argument always to convince, 
comes down to the level of an inferior 
judge, or he loses his preparation alto- 
gether, and is beaten by ordinary men 
whom the judge better understands. By 
any such practice however, long contin- 
ued, the lawyer’s mind is ruined. On the 
other hand, before a first rate tribunal, 
feeble minds naturally quail, or grow 
stronger, while the discussions are con- 
ducted by those who are ablest. Now, 
therefore, the class of men of talent 
should deeply and constantly respect each 
other, as mutual necessities, valuable, or 
rather invaluable, to one another; and 


will really perform them, for the theatre 
will be glorious, and the antagonists wor- 
| thy of the warof minds, ( ‘onsider, that 
we have to choose between this spectac ‘le 
and that of the mere dumb show and 
noise of shams; or a fearful and brutal 
encounter of bad passions. The former 
state attracts no man of sense. The 
latter is even more repulsive. Contem- 
plate the bird and beast of prey, and ob- 
serve how oppositely they are constituted 
toman. To them, society is nothing, for 
it confers nothing, and solit ary foros sity 


| separated from their kind, and making 


indiscriminate war on all animated na- 
ture, is their normal state. Two lions are 
never found in one desert, nor two eagles 
upon one mountain, and the lion and the 
eagle would not be at the head of their 
respective species were it not for this 
savage habit of isolation. Man was not 
born and sent into the world to imitate 
the lion and the eagle; his supremacy 
over them and over his own race, depends 

1 his capacity to sympathize with, com- 
oiled and reflect all other men, with 
truth and patience and justice. It isdue 
to Mr. Clay to say, that he was as distin- 
guished, after all allowance is made for 
his love of mastery, in the civilities and 
amenities of life, as for his faculties. He 


' might have been more so with advantage; 


and we submit to the rising merit of the 
country whether taking his example of 


| personal intercourse, so far as it goes, for 
> ; 


a guide, they ought not, for their own 
sakes, to surpass it. We assure them, 


| that it will be a great gain to themselves 


and to humanity. If our advancing age 
demands anything peremptorily, now that 
the secrets of all knowle dge appear to be 
opened to it, and another era of human 


history and destiny just before us, it is 


they should avoid as a pestilence: recrim- | 


inations and great or petty injuries. 
They should seek, instead of avoiding, the 
encounter of opinions, but they should 
cultivate those feelings of justice and 
Magnanimity through life, which so often 
find their only expression from a foe at 
the death of a great adversary. An ex- 
ample cannot too soon be set of reforma- 
tion, by which the small fry shall find no 
employment for that only thing which 
gives them consequence, insinuation and 


Personality. The nobleand gifted will then | we 
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manly, rising to heroic opposition of 
one man or party to another. We take 
it for granted that great men can 
only appear in clusters, and that clusters 
will only come the sooner and the riper, 
if there be forbearance of malice, hatred 
and ill will, and the cultivation of rugged 
but generous natures. 

Our second, and most valuable topie is 
contained in the proposition that such a 
man as Henry Clay is the product only of 
democratic institutions. It is true that 
have not cited English examples of 
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individual superiority as statesmen ; yet 

we have indicated the ages in which they 

might be found there; but E ngland has 
been great because she has ever been at 
least the democratic and Protestant coun- 
try of Europe ;—that is to say, that in 
spite of her monarchy and her oligarchy, 
she has had some municipal and ecclesias- 
tical freedom. Her church establish- 
ment, now hardly distinguishable in its 
forms from Catholicism, is the very vilest 
thing on earth, for it adds hypocrisy to the 
long list of clerical vices, and her state 
establishment, so far as Parliament is 
concerned, has not one spark of popular 
spirit. The people’s portion in the repre- 
sentation of the Commons is about one- 
seventh—fifty in six hundred and fifty- 
eight members, and the voice of that 
seventh often distracted, always feeble, is 
worthless, except for its infallible service 
in indicating clearly on every vote what 
the government will not do. Still the 
inte rnal struggle of popular strength is 
going on slowly and blindly, and dumb ly 
at all times, and occ sionally a do- 
mestic revolution, like that of 1648, allows 
great men to command in the cabinet and 
in the field. And the outside pressure of 
France, in 1792, so far threatened to de- 
mocratize England as to make the epoch 
of Pitt and Fox and Burke and Sheridan 


illustrious, while the event of our own 
revolution, in 1775, made the fame of 
Chatham and his contemporaries. It was 


the mantle of republicanism, as understood 
at Athens, and which was a republicanism 
far in advance of all coeval forms, that fell 
on Pericles, and made upinto a halo which 
illuminates this earth to the heavens, and 
our day, from the remote antiquity, the 


glories of a transcendental firmament of | 


genius and yirtue. It was the same gor- 
geous robe that covered the shoulders of 
Cesar, and made that Reman effulgence 
which soon after the Grecian galaxy, 
blazed brightly, 
modern splendor, “ pales (net) its ineffec- 
tual fires.” In France, ancient and recent, 
the spirit of democracy lifted the souls 
of her philosophers, patriots and martyrs. 
In the centre and South of Europe, since 
1848, the same spirit has gone abroad, 
and inspired the souls of Kossuth and | 


Mazzini, of Blum and Bem, of Bathyani | the Papacy. 
ach a| we have just seen the removal of the high 


and Garibaldi, and made them 


still | 


and even in the midst of 


| gle, Erasmus, 
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as far above their opponents, as the sop 
of Kish rose above the stature of his war. 
riors. 

Under a despotism it is impossible for 
the head or the heart of man to expand, 
because association is impossible, and be. 
cause the forms of business, and, aboye 
all, the means of all grand and memora- 
ble expression, the pub lie debate and the 
public press, are forbidden. Society lies 
dead as well as government, except in con- 
ventional and despotic decrees. which the 
individual must strictly and swiftly obey, 
There are no entities, but cyphers; no in- 
dividualities, but types without meaning, 
Under any limited form of government, 
the limitation : duces proportionally the 
scale of effort, by operating to nee 
every man, and ¢ .ecordingly to abridge his 
powers and his field of action. Instead 
of completely expanding his nature, he 
must compromise more or less to the pre- 
vailing sect or caste, or creed, which, in 
such institutions, will not allow attack or 
question, and, therefore, a whole section 
of the man himself is paralysc d It is 
not to be suppose 1d that the favored class 
in such systems will improve. They have 
their privilege, without any merit, secured 
to them by the institution, and hence 
want the spur, and the energy dies within 
them which nature gave, but which indo- 
lence takes away. 

Now, the same thing is true of chureh 
as of state establishments The hierar- 
chy and its assumptions is the same in 
both, and produces like effect, as any may 
see by freque nting the chape ls and ‘cathe- 
drals. It is not in either that the great 
displays of taste, genius, imagination or 
learning are made; but it is in the wr 
privileged, dissenting, and Protestant i~ 
dependent churches. By the same token 
the ecclesiastical is ever faithful to the 
political system with which it lives, and 
consents chee rfully to the sacrifice of the 
most splendid ornaments among its priests 
andclergy. Persecutions fell on the emr 
nences of the church of the Middle Ages 
as lightning falls on the peaks of cliffs, 
and ‘the tallest ne of the forest and the 
plain. Luther, Calvin, Wickliffe, Zuin- 
Melancthon, were the tar 
gets of the Pope, and of the satellites of 
And, before our own eyes, 


giant in his day, and placed all of them | est candlesticks of the Gallican church 
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from their 
tinction 
the prodigious fountains of most wonder- 


places, and their exile and ex- 

Lammenais and Lacordaire, 
ful written and spoken eloquence, have 
been silenced, the former by the ecclesias- 
tical establishment, and the latter by the 
civil despotism it embraces and entwines 
—by the Pope and the President. 

But. in a democratic re public, the in- 
terests of all and the advantage of none, 
is the foundation stone of the political edi- 
fice, which is, consequently, 
priestly domination, and may be consider- 
ed alone. They cannot co-exist; 
the other speedily or ultimately perishes 
Where all have the same interests there will 
be justice, in the vast majority of cases ; 
and above that, the people, from the day 
of the foundation of such a system, begin 
to learn their own rights, and the due ex- 
ercise of them, and every man in the state 
knows the fundamental principles of gov 
ernment correctly. Asit is by that means 
that the peace is preserved, and the super- 
ficial interests of society, with some more 
profound, should be committed, by de- 
mocratic means, to the very best men how 
ean be found. 

We confess that we cannot say such is 
the effect where the convention system, 
(and conseyue oy packing,) prevails; but 
by a slight constitutional amendment in 
the state constitutions, which we will indi- 
cate, conventions themselves would be 
killed, except for the Presidency, and for 
that office the tribunal inte nde d by the 
constitution is much preferable. Univer- 
sal suffrage, universal eligibility to office, 
short terms of service, and 


one or 


pay of mem- 
bers, with the ballot, are all the means 
the masses want under the fundamen- 
tal law, to secure themselves the best 


) 
possible administration and 
The universal 


enactments 
choice, in theory at least. 


8 consulted, and the universal mind 
and heart of the country is assayed 
for the very purpose of finding the 


gold in its purest shape. The term 
of office is that the con- 
stituent retains his interest in govern- 
ment, and yet the representative does not 
forget his resp snsibility, nor do aspirants 
lose their zeal. None are too poor to 
serve the country in its councils, for which 
they are paid, and the rich therefore, can- 
hot monopolize positions. None are ex- 


cluded, on the contrary, for the opposite | 


short, so 


incapable of 
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reason, because wealth overcomes, too 
easily, the popular prejudice against it. 
Thus, selected by ballot, and constantly 
to instruction, about six thou- 
sand state and federal le; 


amenable 
gislators assem- 
ble annually for periods of three to eight 
months, and the prizes of ambition, inter- 
ested or disinterested, are subjects of im- 
partial contest. He that proves, by his 
superior talent, tact, temper, wisdom, and 
virtue that he is capable of taking and 
keeping the intellectual lead at all events, 
if not the official, is sure to command it, 
whoever may be the lieutenant held up by 
honors to the vulgar eye. And this leader 
is the leader, howsoever his authority may 
be kicked against, and whatsoever may be 
the pitiable airs of the nominal rule rs and 
paper captains. Such, with divided power, 
was Calhoun; such also, and likewise, 
was Clay; and such is Webster. These, 
three men, have gone before their gene- 
ration, like true leaders, instead of skulk- 
ing after, and had it not been for the 
bribe ry of patronage and the jealousy r of 
underlings, the two former had passed 
through “the highest to their ac- 
count, and the latter, at least, would have 
sustained a less disastrous contest with a 
small rival in reality, though, like the owl, 
very large in appearance, and, for the same 
reasons, purblind, as well as superficial. 
The French have a proverb, by-the-way, 
which applies peculiarly to General Scott, 
‘What is lighter than the wind? <A fea- 


honors 


ther W hat is lighter r than a feather ? 
A woman. What is lighter than a woman ? 
Nothing.” But, with all his avoirdupois, 


the hero of Lundy’s Lane is rather lighter 
than his feathers, for he has the 
largest superfices of the most braggart 
vanity that ever held a Virginia gentle- 


own 


man above the ether itself, and that as 
regularly as the day begins and ends. 
W hen, therefore, reader, thou regardest 


the artificial plume, (for what huge yellow 
bird is known to naturalists?) take spe- 
cial notice that the busy beneath, 
and the restless eye, which is for ever 
ranging about for smiles, the nose for in- 
and the eye for make up a 
mortal far more disdainful of the earth 
and the commerce of mankind than the 
vrial creatures of Blanchard or Wise, 
Godard or Clayton.* We cannot help 


+ 


* We mean not John M 
although we are quite a 


brain 


cense, pratse, 


but R. M. Clayton here, 
ware that it will be difficult 
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speaking lightly of so imponderable a sub- | and we make it with no other view than 
ject, and protest that we are sorry for hay- the amendment of the gentlemen who fee] 


ing been he trayed into it by the extraor- | 
dinary levity of the last 
vention. We stipulate not to give similar 
offence soon again, although t 
feathers f fly is the most popul: ir of all oceu- 
pations, : and the te mptation will come upon 


us sorer from month to month, till the 


winter flight of birds of passage, and il] and 


good omen, from these hyperborean lati- 


tudes. 
The distinctions won by Mr. Clay in a 


lengthe ned and laborious life are imperish- 


able. “Recorded honors.” in the lan- 
guage of Junius, “will cluster round his 
monument, and thicken over it,” and, we 


may add, that no lustre of theirs will be 
dimmed by those other noble and endur- 


ing chaplets of immortal laurel which 
alre: udy crown the tomb of Calhoun, and 


great competi itor 


1s brings 


are woven for their 
Spe aking again of these ‘cell ‘briti 
their ir 


Baltimore con- | 


i 
to make the | 


i 
| 
| 


| nificently dis charged. 


guage would find entrance, 


| well as the kind of speeches 


called upon to rise; and further, to pre- 
vent the delivery, of 
twenty or thirty manufactured speeches, 
which were not very palatable in them- 
selves, and which we would incline to eal] 
“damnable iteration” in any other cere- 
mony. There is a propriety in- such 
things that should control the number as 
It isa mo- 
ment when Buncombe should be let alone, 
and the mouth should only speak out of 
the abundance of the fee lings. 
man in either branch of Congress should 
have been ready in this case of a long an- 
ticipated dissolution of the Kentucky 
senator to speak to it with all the passion, 
eloquence, and finish which was due to the 
time, the place, and the dead. All would 
have listened, all would have been atten- 
tion, all would have been affected, all 
would have been impressed, and a magni- 
ficent public duty would have been mag- 
In the eyes of the 
world such a scene would not be unwor- 
thy; into the ears of the world its lan- 
and from the 
universal memory of mankind, future 
ages could always collect at least frag- 
ments of the discourses It had been a 
consummate commemoration. It oe ne 
been anything remarkable except for the 


on suc eh occasions. 


Some one 


mpeceh of Mr. Breckenridge. who Was sin- 


to mind the contrast of oratory 

with the elegaic eloquence which was 
sO prodigally lavished upon the death 
of Mr. Clay. It was, with one excep- 
tion, a fearful fallir ig off from the usual 
standard of such occasions: it was in-| 
finitely below the corresponding efforts 
of the great senators so often mentioned 

It was not even speaking, for the most | 
part; it was lecturing. It did not come 
from its place in the heart, but from the 


manuscript. These are 
eulogiu on the re- 
lt is within our prov- 
upon this ding, 


memory or the 


ms 


no repositories for 
cently departed. 


ince to comment proces 


to distinguish these intrep d aeronants, since the 





ormer ts st pluming s ostrich for his native 
Itis probable that one of these illustrious 
gentlemen, however, will be about as successful in 
ballooning asthe other, and that before the astonish 
edvy on ots ‘tators t yw rise equal! h, A 
as fast with the current, disappear as soon, and fall 
as iznominiously out of sight flat upon some marsh 
tree top, some cl tT, stream There is conso 
ation in the fact, that as tl race is even now be 
run, there will be no protracted dangling the air 
ior drowning in the wave, for it will be over about 
is su ; the short ag a stro swimn 
which we read. One thing is certain, that John M 
Clayton hee is the largest gossamer of the trio; and if 
ha tissue is strong enough for all the extra pres 
sure, there is self-generated vapor e1 th to zg 
t the utmost inflation short of barsting. For this 
rreverence we hope not to be remembered, atter 
October, if the Commauder-in-chiefof the At can 
arms should st : presidential heuors also alon 
side his cockade. tor he might be inhumane euouy “h | 
to disgrace us of the Review, as they do publicists 
in France and Russia, by fine. bastinado, or bread 


and water, or all at once. with a promise of fresh 
punishment before as well as after the next offence. | 


rled out by the public expectation, not 
ke ss from his loc: ality so long represented 


by Mr. Clay, and always having been his 
manhood’s residence, and for ever to re- 
main, his final resting place, as by the 


speaker’s own superior powers of thought, 
expression, ane oratory He combined 
all these in decided taste, and for 
panegyrist it is rare to find his effort sur- 
passed in perfect keeping with the scene 
and subject. He ippy, 
we are told, in the delivery, and became, 
from the moment he rose, the foeus of 
every eye, and the regulator of every pul- 
sation in a most crowded house. He said 
the thing wanted ashe should do, who has 


a young 


was eminently h 


strong passion 1S, and ye t powe r over them: 
his inspiration was without contortion. 
Silence is the natural way man takes to 
show that his soul has felt a blow; but 
where a grief is not personal, but gener al, 


/ some thing appropr iate must be ap propri- 


ately said. and that was done beautifully, 


— 


ltt teeeeeeeeneeeenee 
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and without straining, as duty to every 
body, including, first, the deceased, anc d. 
secondly, himself and his constituents, re- 
quired of the orator. In the Senate, the | 
youngest member made decidedly the 
ep fitting discourse i in the words, and, 
» have understood, the most thrilling 
in inthe delivery :—Senator Clemens, wo 
is, in appearance, almost as youthful : 
SB ddiehridge. 

But we have to remark. before conclud- 
ing, that one advant: ive Sane by Mr. 
Clay, and shared by Mr. Calhoun, was, | 
that no convention System came and went, 
like a guilty mercenary, between them and 
the great, cordial, and honest masses of 
the people, The system is unknown in| 
South Carolina, and probably owing to the 
individual presence of her great man 
Whether she can keep clear of it in the | 
strife of those who succeed to her affec- 
tions, depends upon their nearness or re- 
moteness to his loftiness and spotlessness 
of public life and private character. We 
so much love, so truly admire, the pluck | 
and talent of that gall: ant state, which has 
so well served the constitution, by her 
constant war of self-defence, that we put 
confidence for the future, even in her poli- 
tics. Our confidence in her is not of slow 


growth; but nevertheless it is an ever- 
green—an immortal, which we cherish, | 


because she deserves it. Mr. Clay’s po-| 
sition in Kentucky has been the same as 
Mr. Calhoun’s, in South Carolina, and the 
fruits of the convention system must be | 
looked for elsewhere than in either. If it | 
had taken root there before the day of | 
these statesmen. it is certain that it and 
each of them would have come into con- 
flict, and that they or it would have pre- 
vailed, for their co-existence was just as 
irrational as a privileged sect among a de- 
moeratic people. There could log gically 
be nothing between the thing and such | 
men but perpetual war till there came an 
overthrow. The great objection to con- 
ventions are, that they are too often com- 
posed of the active, pac ‘king, trading 
shuffling little politicians, of counties 
and distric sts. in which the choice is to be 
made of the candidate, who have natural 
repugnance to a great mind, and so in- 
stinctively rebel, by force of clamor and 
of numbers, their only weapons, against 
him. Their proc vedure is extre mely sim- 
ple. It is to collect all the office seekers | 





| or the Li 


| Mr. Wirt, 


| into the 


| propose the 
| Constitutions which would allow the choice 


| State, by any ¢ onstituenc y. 
| that the cor inty of New York. might, if it 
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and office-holders at t] 
for appointing delegates; and then have 
the most insignificant of these sent to the 
county convention. This is the packing 
These dc eS will seek out 
every petty story, or iny to com- 
bine all the other minutia whose dignity 


1e primary meetings 


process. 


nt some, 


has been offended, or whose claims are 
danger, and by “ bargaining, intrigue, 


to prevent the selection 
ever going beyond thems as it must 
do, if it be worth anything. And what 
does it amount to? For in all the earth, 
istherea more ain ens Th sate 
ether in C 


and corruption,” 


‘lves, 


an old convention bell-y gress 
Alicia wield men are in requisi- 
:an emergency? 


lassical pro- 


tion and called upon to face 
in his early and « 
duction. the OLp Bacurtor. has done most 
graphic equity to such a creature, who got 
Assembly at Richmond, from his 
county. Wee mmmend the reader to his 
ane tomy of both speaker and hearer (him- 
selt’) when Noodle address the 
house in relation “to iNLTievances 
which azgzrified itutes very 
much.’ Mr. Wirt is not the only man 
who has been compelled to hail from a 
region which is known to fame through 
the shortcomings of just such a represen- 
tative. Ina short time he describes him- 
self as standing fire in agony ; and for the 
gingerly way in which he edged out of the 
crowd, and dodged all inquiry after his 
residence, we must ask that the book it- 
self be consulted. : is long since we 
read it, but it will be longer yet before we 
forget its satire. We de ‘spair doing the 
subject of his sarcasm any if for 
no other reason simply because he has 
touched it; and 


rose to 
sone 


his const 


justice, 
Non tetiget quod non ornavit. 


Now then, the way to defeat these double 


| cunning delegates who get into all sorts of 


conventions for their unfitness and upon 
their own recommendation solely, we would 
sensible change of the State 


of members from any part of the same 
For instance, 


pleased, select an Albany or Can: Seat te 
man, or That this is notso, 

a sheer stupidity. It is so under vihite 
representative governments, and there is 
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nothing in our Constitution, State or 
Federal, to prevent its practice in the 
election of our Congressmen. In France 
it was a provision of the Constitution of 
1849; and it is the practice in England. 
Residence in the county or district 


for | 


twelve months is now generally required | 


of Senators and Representatives as a 
qualification for State officers But this 
is not defensible. Residence has nothing 
to do with a candidate’s qualifications; 
and the electors are unfairly deprived of 
the largest liberty of choice from among 
all the citizens of the State, by a restric 
tion. Thereader must not confound this 
matter with elections by 
counties, instead of general state ticket 
We are in favor of such elections because 
—they preserve the rights of the minor 
ity, and especially give to reformers liy 
ing in any small section of the State a 
chance to be heard, which would not 
be under a general ticket system 
What could be more sensible than for any 
section of a State entitled 
choose for its representative any citizen 
owing allegiance. 
must shee long to the place to know the local 
wants of his constituents. We reply 
they are the best judges of the man whom 
they want, and that the “y will not select 
one liable to such a of unfitness 


SO 


har; ge 


districts and | 


to elect. to | 
But, it is objected he | 


r that | 


: . | 
And look for a moment at the advantages 


of such a range of choice. 
shown in this paper that great men come 
in clusters, and we may add, that at least. 
in the Northern States they appear in 
cities where the exertion of the mind is pro 
moted by every stimulant of knowledge 
rivalry, interest and ambition. But only 
one or two can now be sent to Congress 
or the Legislature, and as in all our cities 


it happens that either party, as the case | 


may be, has a sure majority, the machin- 


ery aforesaid is always used to insure the | 


selection of mediocrity. If it were other 
wise, then it would be of immense advan- 
tage to both parties, and to the country 
in practice. If the Democrats of a par- 
ticular county chose an inferior man, when 
there were better men, it would be the 
policy of another county of the same polli- 
tics and more sagacity, from 
among the rejected ; and the contrast of 
the two members in business would be a 
powerful check upon their favoritism 
The Whigs of another county than New 


to chose 


It has been | 
| the other. 


| 





long in 
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York, we will suppose, would chose some 
chieftian of that city as their man, and so 
compel the democrats to put forward their 
strongest man. Besides these considera- 
tions, there are two others. Men up for 
the office, would, certainly, have a little 
chance of being selected on their merits 
and peculiar sets, opinion could as soon 
as they get strong e mnough in their own lo- 
Ct ality ke elect, t: ake the re presentative in 
the whole State who could advocate their 
views. Perhaps within the district not one 
could be found who could do any justice 
to their wishes and their feelings and in- 
terests They would be of the 
strongest men of their faith, and that isa 


sure 


great deal, when we reflect under what 
disadvantages all progress labors. Truth 
begins in the individual mind, it pene. 


trates a few followers, it makes reluctant 
proselytes ; it hearing, and 
controls affairs, and ends by moving the 
world. Legislative bodies are the organs 
through which much of the light is shed 
on the path of humanity, which is very 
extraordinary, considering their composi- 


gets a soon 


tion. They might be made infinitely more 
effective, if they were properly consti- 
tuted. We would be in favor of such an 


amendment. not only because of its intrinsi¢ 
merits, but because it would be a perfect 
bomb in the camp of the poor devils who 
grind the ungreased and creaking ma 
chine of party, till one is as begrimed as 
We have had enough of the 
ancient shams and formulas. the wind 
bags and sand bags, the riff-raff and fag- 
ends of a pi ast age which claims re spe cta- 
bility still, although it ought all to be 
sent to Coventry 

In a previous number we promised a 
suggestion to purify at least the conven- 
tion system, and we shall keep a steady 
gaze upon its movements all over the 
country, and shall speak of them pointed- 
ly and with benefit. We are least of all, 
satisfied with the 1 representation of the 
Atlantie and other great in Con- 
and in the respective State Legis- 
latures. and we attribute it. not to the 
absence of merit, or to the wilfulness 
of the constituency, but to the filthy work- 
ers of the rusty wires which make 
paltry, packed, imbecile county caucus 
of either party, so much in Eos and 
nastiness, like a rat trap which has been 
an ancient and vermin infest- 


cities, 


gress, 
> 


SORE 


ee 


—— 
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ed family. 


ton declares for nominations made directly | 


by mass meetings of the people. He has 
char acteristic: ally overlooked the li: ibility 
of such omniums to the sudden frenzies 
which overtake all the overgrown, ele- 
phants and crowds particularly, 
contradictory action of 
ing and other and as large 


mass meet- 
mass meeting 


One 


We perceive that Mr. Ben- | 


and the | 
list to 
| voter, 


If Mr. Benton will not look into that, as | 


he does intoalmost every thing, a second 
time, we 
little, for he has too mich power and good 


will have to stimulate him a | 


will not to be freely consulted, and to la- | 


bor hard, if necessary. Indeed, this con- 
yention system is his Augean stable, or 
he is no Hercules, which we are sure he will 
not admit : and if he should do so, he will 
convince no one else. The matter merits 
deliberate and frequent discussion in the 
Democratic party paramountly. We will 
venture t 
constitute an intelligible and better plan 
perhaps. than the one so long in use for 
nominations. This is done under correc- 

tion, for we are opposed to remedies which 
ean be shown to be worse than the dis- 
but to do good, it is convenient to 
present something tangible, and hear what 
people have to say. 
the convention system is 

at hand, and before long those 
their back to suggestions, will hear the 
latter become a party watchword. No 
party worthy of the name will submit, 
permanently, to any regime which ostra- 
cises its best men and selects the worst. 
which has become an epidemic condition 


ease, 


evidently, 
who turn 


Reform or repeal of 


lily sent to the 


o make some suggestions which | 
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and a new vote be taken, in any ward or 
precinct, which had been so outraged in 
the exercise of its own rights. In the 
second place, there is a mode by which 
the result could also be secured. It is 
simply that previous to nomination of the 
party ticket, there should be sent a printed 
the house of Democratic 
with all the names of the candi- 
dates seriously asking for any of the offi- 
This list might be torn from the 
newspaper where one is printed, or the 
impression could be struck from that 
column of advertisements on fresh paper. 
[t would cost very little; it could be read- 
’ voters. and both duties 
could be attended to by the candidates, or 
more properly by a committee. 

That done—what would follow? Why 
the best possible result which can flow 
from the representative system of govern- 
ment best of the 


every 


ces. 





‘the best—the very 


respective parties would be called out b 


of party politics, and may take off most of | 


what is worth recognizing in the pride of 


our boasted institutions 

Qur propositions will be very intelligi- 
ble and short. They are in 
native. 
nomination could be managed by the 
popular vote, in the usual way, or by viva 
voce voting at the polls. But then a 
plurality of voters should secure the nom- 
ination of the candidate who stood high- 
est on the list. The polls should also be 
kept open at least one day, so that all the 
votes could be taken, instead of a few 
hours at night, as is the case in 
of the larger cities. And 


with every sort of appearance of force 


the people. And thus it would be man- 
aged. Fora week, the formation of the 
ticket would be the fireside topic in which 
the father would take the lead, and the 
mother, and old enough to 
vote. could canvass the merits of the ean- 
didates. The result of this domestic 
council would be sounder from the nature 
of things than the packed convention 
ticket, or any form whatever of excited and 
violent selection. The thing would be, 
at least, dispassionately done, and done 
upon discussion—it would have the 
further distinguishing advantage of be- 


sons not 


ing influenced by the ee gods. 
What earthly opposition can be placed 
on tenable ground against this plan. 


' It is cheap and e asy, and cannot be falsi- 


the alter- | 
In the first place, the business of | 


fied for the voter after h: aving erased all 
the superfluous names, should sign his 
name, and hold the ticket ready for the 


| call of the person duly authorized to collect 


| them. 


When they had been counted and 


|compared, the majorities would. indicate 


the proper candidates, and the party tick- 
et would be nominated by the plurality. 
We request objections, for really none of 
much weight present themselves. On com- 


| parison of such a plan, which we know has 


some | 
rowdies., | 


extensive lo- 
y, with the con- 
is shocked with the 


worked well in certain very 
ealities in another country, 
vention system, one 


should be promptly put down and kept | contrast ; and over the now being tried ex- 


under, or the result should be 


cancelled, | periment of double elections by the popu- 
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lar vote system, the advantages are legion. 
This latter effort, at great loss of time, of 
money and of patience; and in spite of 
repeated failures, proves that people are 
ripe for some radical alteration of the sys- 
tem of nominations throughout this coun- 
try. It is really a theme which deserves 
study, and which the best minds may pro- 
fitably condescend to examine. The cost of 
failure, which we now pay is in the positive 
discount on talent, and the highest prem- 
ium on inanity, under which regime genius 
sickens and intellect shrinks away to hide 
its discouragement. We might ‘welcome 
again, and we ardently desire to welcome 
to our legislative halls, men as distin- 
guished as ; the great luminaries which are 
sinking, like dying day, into darkness. 
We bid them welcome; we bid them not 
to despair, and we promise them that 
thrift instead of following fawning, shall 
wait on true desert. 

Of one thing the young and rising 
talent of the United States, so soon to enter 
as most import: ant integers upon the poli- 
tical stage, may he confi Jently assured. 
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And that is, that they will have rendered 
to them the full measure of justice by 
the Democratic Review. In an age of 
revolution they are prominent among the 
natural leaders of the people. We trust 
they will do battle for their position with 
faith, hope and courage, as we shall in- 
evitably continue to do until the ane ient 
abuses of pony and sect are entirely re- 
moved. The language of Mr. Clay ona 
memorable occasion, even more than his 
undaunted conduct under all cireumstan- 
may be here most appropriately 
quoted ‘and remembered. About ten 
years ago, he was charged in the Senate 
with wanting the courage belonging to 
his character and prominence. He re- 
plied in tones which have supported us 
throughout the recent convulsion of the de- 
mocracy, and which we commend to those 
for whom we are writing those remarks, 
a class not more distinguished for their 
over modesty than for their merit. “I 
thank God,” said he, “for having given 
me a soul incapable of fear from the 
wrath of any being but himself.” 


ces, 





vw 
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MILITARY 


In the reign of Louis Philippe the | 


and the “ quoigue’—the ss De- 


“ marceque, e 
‘although.’ involved the con- | 


cause’ and * 


tention of hostile political principles, when | | 


amongst those sup porting his dynasty, | 
some t tolerated or up held it although he 
was a Bourbon, others on account of his 
belonging to that family. 

We owe it to ourselves, now that a 
purely military candidate for the Presi- 
dency is attempted to be foisted on the 
country by the Whigs, to declare that if 
ina life or death struggle on the hearth- 
stone of a people a military dictator may 
sometimes be, like the gaoler and the 
executioner, a necessary evil, that we nev- 
ertheless expressly repudiate all claim to 
our suffrages in the election of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this Republic, based on sol- 
dierly distinction, and that if George 


W ashington and Andrew Jackson are en- | 


titled to our gratitude as Presidents, and 
Frank Pierce to our support as candidate, 
that it is notwithstanding, and not ée- 
cause of their military antecedents and 
character. 


Popular ingratitude has for ages been a | 


favorite theme of that school of impedimen- 


talists, or retrogressives, whose policy the | s 
Whigs—as far as they have any political | 


principles—reflect. But this Republic, in 
its enthusiastic and enduring acknowledg- 
ment of the services of all its public men, 
whatever their vocation or their party, 
has given the lie to an assertion which, 
long uncontradicted reiteration had almost 
raised to the dignity of an accepted 
axiom. 

No prince, or line of princes, kings, or 


Cxsars, has ever so gratefully as the peo- | 
ple of the United States, rewarded the 
slightest services of its servants in the 


council or the field, and popular opinion 


has forced all shades of party and opinion | 


to acknowledge and applaud every act of | 
devotion to the nation, or benefit conferred 
upon it. As service in the field is in this 


sense of an unmixed character, it has been | 


80 earnestly and eagerly requited that it 
almost passed into a proverb that | 


CANDIDATES 


whoever has the good fortune to shed a 
drop of blood for Uncle Sam is a made man. 

We are, besides, a warlike race. The 
true descendants of that Scandinavian 
stock (Teuto-Saxon, Danish, or Norman,) 
| whose sea-kings a thousand years ago 
usurped every throne and lordship in Eu- 
| rope with a mere handful of adventurers, 
;and which, since in Palestine, at Crecy, 
at Lutzen, and at Narva, at Blenheim and 
at Waterloo, at Quebec, and at Trafalgar, 
front to front with the Red Indian, and 
on the fields of Mexico ; from the palaces 
of the Mogul to the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, has given as much pe nee of its 
pugnacity as the game-cock or bull-dog, 
with a corresponding tendency ae a com- 
bativeness as unreasoning, and a propor- 
tionate—if unconscious—sympathy and 
|admiration for daring and puguacity in all 
its forms. 

From what we have seen we are afraid 
—not to say persuaded—that nothing but 
the dread of being inconsistent, or, as the 
French express it, illogical, keeps the 
fiercely-contentious spirit of the members 
of peace congresses from enforcing their 
opinions by ‘club law, and we lament to 

say that we have hardly in this respect 
been much benefited by the infusion of 
that Celtic element which, since the op- 
portunity has been afforded to it, has 
| taken the full share of the glory and the 
guilt, and whose most pacific frame of 
|mind was not unaptly illustrated on a 
comparatively recent occasion, in the 
“ Green Island,” by that “ mora/ suasion” 
party which assailed the physical force 
dissidents with brick bats and shillelaghs. 

This isa tendency valuable when di- 
rected to the resistance of oppression and 
the overthrow of wrong, and which, when 
such an occasion calls it forth, we may 
| rest assured will never be found wanting, 

though it is likely to be frequently misdi- 
| rected, and hence requires no fostering, 
| though it may often demand discourag- 
ing and repressing. Now it is to the 
praiseworthy weakness of Uncle Sam, who 
thinks that he can never do enough for 
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those whose service has been only the ful- | 
filment of a duty, and to the cock-pit spirit 
inherent in his breed, that a political par- 
ty has addressed, and is again addressing 
itself. to foist its candidate, or rather its 
instrument, into the Presidency. And 
what is this party? Is it a party which 


has been accused of being so submissive | 


to the principle of popul: w sovereignty, 
and so wedded to the legitimacy of the 
will of the people, that in its zeal it makes 


to itself a law even of the prejudices of 


the majority? Is it the Democratic party ? 
No. on the contrary, it is the 


self styled | 


moderators of the thoughtless impulse of | 


the multitude, the safety-drags on the 
headlong career of progress,—it is a set 
of politic ‘ians who sometimes openly, and 
always in their heart of hearts, parody the 
VOX populi vox Dei of their opponents by 
stultorum. It 


the vox multorum vox is 


the Whig party, which, with all its pre- | 


tension, 
grown even neglectful of men, and pander- 
ing to a supposed weakness in the people, 
contemptuously sets up a cocked hat and 
epauletted coat to further its own aims 
through what the undeceived masses have 
appropriately christened “* Fuss and Fea- 
thers.” 

No attempt so barefaced has been made 
since the Austrian viceroy of Switzerland 
stuck his bonnet on a pole, and that Wil- 
liam Tell refused to bow to it, and we ven- 
ture to predict that the American Tells 
will be numerous enough—amounting, 
least, to a large majority of vote .rs—who 
will decline obeisance to that hat, and 
would decline obeisance, even if some poli- 
tical brains, as well as the head of a mere 
martinet and soldier, were in it. 

There is in fact much to be said against 
electing a candidate otherwise qualified 
for the the Presidency, a/though he is a 
military commander; but the idea of se- 
lecting a military commander /ecause he 
isa military commander, as in the case 
of General Winfield Scott, is an absurdity 
which we can hardly bring ourselves seri- 
ously to discuss. 

We remember that the celebrated Do- 
nizzetti being invited to Turkey to eulti- 


ever reckless of principles, has | 
lor only Jen trovate, are half 


at 
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We have read 
of a captive British officer, with a pretty 
taste for sketching and painting in water. 


a capt ine y of engineers. 


color, who, having drawn 
was taken out of his three-foot Square cage 
by his rE and instructed 
then and there build a steamer. Woe 
were personally acquainted with a gentle. 
man who had never quitted terra-firma, 
| but whom the grandfather of the present 
Queen of Spain, delighting to honor, and 
wishing ap propriate ly to employ, createda 


a steam-frigate, 


Chinese 


ti ) 


commander in his royal navy, because the 
father of the youth had made a fortune in 
retailing stock-fish Our readers all re- 
member the seguiter of the showman who 
explained the phenomena of tropical vege- 
tation by gravely asserting “ that in those 
countries the monkeys are accustomed to 
come down to play by moonlight, which 
fully accounts for the milk in the cocoa 
nuts.” 

Now none of these stories, whether veri 
as preposter- 
ous as the notion to which we were pre- 
viously alluding. The Sultan after all 
only spoiled a good musician to make a 
bad engineer; the misplaced confidence 
of the Chinese in their prisoner only in- 
volved the loss of a sheet of paper, and 
there was at least this show of plausibility 
in the appointment of the stock-fish mer- 
chant’s son to a post in the navy where 
at vorst he could but have wrecked a 
frigate and not the ship of state. that as 
he was (presumptively) related to his fa 
ther, and that as his father dealt in stock 
fish imported from beyond the ocean and 
taken out of it. his son had at least some 
remote connection with the sea. 

The very explanation of the showman 
must knock under to the transcendental 
absurdity of the Whig nomination, because 


lif on the one hand he failed to establish 


any connection between the nightly gam 
bols of the monke ‘ys and growth of milk 
in the cocoa nuts, on the other it must be 
admitted that the moon-light sport of 
these lively quadrumana on the ground 
was in no way calculated to impede the 
production of the lactean fluid in the fruit 


| upon the tree-tops, whereas we contend 


vate the musical capacity of the Turks, | 


particularly recommended his most prom- | 
ising pupil to the Sultan, who, by way of | 
utilizing the youth’s proficiency in “ thor- 
ough base,” handsomely appointed him to 


that not only it would be supremely ri- 
diculous to elect a candidate who had no 
| qualification but military merit, but that 
| the very fact of his military merit—the 
very fact of his merit as Commanderit- 
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chief is prima face evidence of qualities | 
unfitting him for the post of chief civil | 
magistrate of a free republic. ' 

War is an evil, but an indispensable 
evil, for which every free people must be 
prepared as long as violence and oppres- 
sion prevail in any portion of the earth 
A brutal art which our son’s 
will some day blush to think that we have 
practised—a poison used to check a dead- 
lier poison, it is at best the science of 
violence and murder used to counteract 
murder and violence, or some greater evil 
A terrible medium, even in the most just 
of causes, When undertaken at all, it is 
only justifiable if undertaken in the | 
most effective manner, because that is the 
most humane, and it cannot be effectively | 
undertaken without resort to stringent 
discipline, obtainable only through the 
harshest tyranny 

We have no hesitation in asserting that 
ina well regulated army or navy of the 
freest republic in the world an aggregate 
of more Oppression is endured than the | 
average of civilians ever suffered under 
Nero, or Caligula, or Louis the Eleventh, 
or even under the all-permeating despo 
tism of Nicholas, with all the modern ap- 
pliances which heighten its intensity and 
diffuse it. With an effective military 
force it has always been, it is, and to a 
great extent must always be so. The ob- 
ject of discipline is to break individual 
will, and to reduce man to the level of a | 
machine by making him the unquestion- 
ing, unresisting atom of a collective unity. | 
In the accomplishment of this task— 
however enlightened and humane the off- | 
cers, however well defined the soldiers’ 
rights—the majority of an army or of a 
navy, the privates and the common sailors 
must daily and hourly be exposed to the 
temper, tyranny and caprice (irresponsi- | 
ble as long as kept within given limits) of 
non-commissioned officers, whose rude but 
brutal energy has usually raised them to 
4 position which gives them this control. 
So, if not in the same degree, through the | 
higher grades of the military hierarchy. 
Monarchical governments profess equality 
before the law, and even the code of des- 
potism assumes that equality as a rule 
from which the incessant deviations made 
are ostensibly exceptional. The military 
system does not even profess that equal- 
ity, but is based upon the inequality of 





sons 
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conditions. It regards the superior in 
rank as more worthy of credence and con- 
fidence than the inferior, and regards the 
offence committed by that superior against 
the inferior as venial, which committed 
by the inferior against him it would capi- 
tally punish. 

The laws differing essentially from the 
civil law inflict death for acts which the 
civil law applauds, and applauds that 


‘| which the civil law would visit with the 
| heaviest retribution. 


For instance, every 
General does and must employ spies— 
they are the eyes of anarmy. No citizen 
in war time can well render a greater 
service to his country than by surveying 


| and copying the position and condition of 


the enemy. Yet martial law unpityingly 
dooms to ignominious death, however 
patriotic their inspirations, the captured 
spies of that enemy. ‘The civil law re- 
sents and puniskes murder and arson com- 
mitted on whatsoever command or sug- 
gestion of another, whilst martial law 
would take the soldier’s life who should 
refuse, on a superior’s order, to fire a 


| building filled with inoffensive victims. 


The civil law proceeds upon the principle 
that it is better that the guilty should es- 
cape than that the innocent should suffer; 


| martial law, in practice,acts on the theory 
that it is better that the innocent should 


suffer than those (conventionally) guilty 


| should escape. 


It confides continually irresponsible 
powers to one man over another, which 
the experience of all ages and all countries 
has proved cannot be confided without 
abuse, and it permits, encourages and en- 
joins him to judge not of words and acts 
which may be defined and disposed of by 
preconcerted rule, but of the looks and 
intonation, and, therefore, of the very 
thoughts of another. On the whole, who 
will deny that there exists in the field 
greater inequality between the soldier and 


| the officer than between the South Caro- 


lina planter and his slave, and at sea a 
wider difference between the Captain and 
his gun-room officer, than between the 
President and the man who sweeps the 
Capitol steps ? 

Now besides the long identification of a 
professional soldier with such a system, 
peculiar qualifications are required to 
make him a successful military command- 
er—strong, resolute self-will and self-reli- 
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ance, and habits of unscrupulous energy 
and impenetrable secrecy, which are in- 
compatible with the position of that Chief 
Magistrate who is only a participant with 
many others in the direct government of 
the federation, and a servant bound to 
obey the will and wishes of the millions 
who have elected them and him. The 
essence of military discipline is centrali- 
zation—the essence of our institutions, 
local self-government, the very opposite 
of that mischievous principle. 

But if the habits, temper, associations 
and characteristic qualities of a military 
commander be, instead of recommenda- 
tory, such as to render him ineligible if 
not dangerous as candidate for the Presi- 
dency of a decentralized free republic, it 
may ‘furthermore be shown by reference 
to history, that if a successful soldier were 
by a rare exception so thoroughly to di- 
vest himself of his military tendencies as 
to be perfectly trustworthy, that even with 
the best intentions, and the safest and 
most citizen-like ideas, he is least of all 
men fitted by his previous avocations to | 

varry them skilfully into execution 


The history of the majority of fortunate | 


commanders is but the exposure of their 
incapacity and failure to carry out the 
political views which right or wrong they 
entertained. 

Besides George Washington and An- 
drew Jackson, Gustavus Adolphus and 


Frederick the Second. we do not recall | 


one exception, and these in a certain sense 
caunot be called exceptions. Of the 
high qualities distinguishing the immortal | 
Washington the least was his martial 
genius, in which he was probably exceed- 
ed by several of his generals. Old Hick- 
ory was pec vuliarly fitted for a crisis whic : 
happily is not like ly to be reproduced it 
this country. He was elected to the | 
Presidency in one of those decisive mo- 
ments when the future direction of this 
Republic was impending, and when it was 
necessary to choose between two paths, 
one leading to federation, aristocracy, and 
perhaps eventually monarchy, towards 
which such men as the soldier Hamilton, 
and the Whig Adams would have impelled 
it, and the other, that in which Jefferson | 
had started it, tending to decentralization 
and true democracy. 

In this moment of decisive contention, 


the bold, decided, and imperious temper 
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of Jackson, was as serviceable as Crom. 
well’s in the struggle between King and 
Parliament. By a happy accident and 
rare exception, the unselfish patriotism of 
old Andrew, was his distinguishing char. 
acteristic, and the course which he go 
obstinately and resolutely pursued. the 
right one. But whilst we accord all honor 
due to the veteran, whose name posterity 
will identify with Jefferson’s and Wasbh- 
ington’s, as the three founders and per- 
petuators of this democratic republic, such 
|as it has become, and under the watchful 
eye of its citizens must continue to be; 
still, who of his admirers would accept 
|the energy and popularity of another 
Jackson 2 Who would trust to a “ happy 
accident ” for the democratic uprightness 
of his character, and the undeviating 
straightforwardness, and fortunate diree- 
tion of his views, and who, even if these 
could be assured, would in a time, which 
was not a crisis in the country’s history, 





| wish to renew an example which unsern- 
| pulous politicans might some day construe 
| into a precedent perilous to the popular 
| sovere ignty. 

With regard to Gustavus Adolphus, 
and to F ate rick, when we say that they 
can searcely be regarded as exceptions, it 
is because they belong to a peculiar cata- 
gory of comm: anders. The study of mili- 
tary, and indeed of general history, teaches 
us that all milit: iry leaders must be divid- 
ed into three classes. The first consist- 
ing of those who profiting by the aceu- 
mulated knowledge of their predecessors, 
play out more or less skillfully the game 
of war, as they y have found it sc ientifically 
established, just as a player of dr: aughts 
| or chess, plays out Ais game without devi- 
ation from the moves conventional to the 
| draught or chess-board. ‘To this class 
belong the herd of successful Generals, 
‘such as Wallenstein, Marlborough, Tw 
renne, Condé, Wolf, Washington, the Duke 
of Wellington and Napoleon’s marshals. 
The second consists of those, who have 
adapted to their peculi: ir circumstances, 





certain innovations in strategy or tactics 
—strategy (let us explain for the benefit 
of the unmilitary reader,) being those 


movements which armies make in a cout 
try, or in a district out of sight of each 
other, tactics, those undertaken on the 
more restricted battle field, and within 
sight, or within reach of the enemy. To 
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this class belong Carnot, several of the | something more than a mere soldier, even 
French Republican Genera ls—Napoleon | if we "soa our judgme nt on better 
himself, as far as strategy was concerned, wennens than flunkey picture histories,* 
and Aumalacarregui in the Spanish civil | upset by his policy all he had gained in 
war. We know of “no othe rs within the last | his gigantic battles. He had started in 
two centuries. ‘lo the third class apper-| his career of conquest with the sympa- 
tain those leaders who have changed the | thies of the popul: itions of the whole con- 
whole system of warf: aan of these, the | tinent of Europe in his favor—sympathies 
history of Europe affords us, for several | which not he, but the French Revolution, 
hundred years, but the two eaeiiae of |} and the French Kepublic, had awakened 
Gustavus Adolphus, who laid the founda- | and prepared. How did he close that 
tion of the modern military system, and | career? and why was it brought to its 
of Frederick the Second, who perfected disastrous close? Because, without con- 
it so far, that no material difference exists | ciliating royalty and aristocracy he had 
in the manner in which Wellington or alienated and enlisted against him, the 
Scott fought the battles of Waterloo, or | masses and the millions who had hailed 
Contreras, and that in which the King of | with so much enthusiasm his first success, 
Prussia would have fought them. No/so that the wide 1 range of his story does not 
leaders, however much more skillful, could | present a more st artling ex: imple of ad- 
in the long run, have successfully contend- | vantages gained by the sword. and wan- 
ed against the new systems, any more | tonly forfeited by the politican. 
than the best horsed coach with the most Murat, succeeding in Naples under 
jadicious driver, could have disputed the | bighly favorable circumatanees to one of 
aa of speed, even with the yut infant | the most vile, inane, and incapable gov- 
locomotive. The result was, that Gus- | eruments in Italy, obtained no more hold 
tavus. with a handful of men, and a con-| on the confidence or affections of the 
temptibly furnished treasury, rescued | nation, than if he had only pitched his 
Northern Germany from Austria, secured | hostile tent on Neapolitan soil; and Ber- 
religious toleration, and left on the main- | nadotte of whose military genius, even 
land a foothold to his Swedes for a quar- Napoleon was jealous, called under the 
terof a century after he had died in battle | most promising auspices to the throne of 
The result was, that Frederick out of the | Sweden, and representing on it the idea 
nost unpromising elements, founded that lof popular election, against legitimacy 
Prussian Kingdom which still endures. and the right divine, so awkwardly mis- 
But these men—inventors—Fulton’s | managed his position that he died suspect- 
and Arkwrights in their vocation—were. | ing and suspected, by‘ his subjects, with 
it will be perceived, of a peculiar idiosyn his palace permanently garrisone »d like a 
eracy, with which the mass of Generals | fortress. Of Espartero, Rosas, and Santa 
the most fortunate have had nothing in| Anna, we will say nothing, they will hard- 
common, and th's is why We say that they ly be quote od as ex: mple s of successful 
can hardly be quoted as exceptions, when polic y by the advocates of military politi- 
Weare treating of military me in general, | clans, but lastly—we mean the last that 
whose genius, instead of being analogous we shall instance—not the last that we 
to that of the peculiar illustrations we | might cite—we have Wellington,—the 
have cited, is a a antithetie to it |* Iron Duke,” of whom his admirers boast 
Beyond these examples, a narration of | that he never lost a battle from Assaye, 
the civil policy of commanders victorious | to Waterloo. Avowedly, and undonbted- 
in the field, would be an unin terrupted | ly, his aim was Toryism, Conservatism, 
his story of eventual failure. Marlborough. | and the interests of his order, which he 
“who never besieged a town he did not| plunged into politics to sustain. Well, 
take, and never fought a battle he did not | is there one of that order, is there one of 
Win,” had at heart two objects, his own | that party. superstitious as the veneration 
personal interest, and (if only asa medium) | is with which they regard him, who will 
the advancement of his party. He sue 
teeded as a politician, in injuring both as 
mach as his worst enemies could have de- 


* Such as Abott’s in Harper's Magazine, eman- 
atine from the Elysée Bourbon, and attempted to be 
popularized like nursery stories by dint of wood 
cuts. 
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deny that his advocacy and interference 
were anything but injurious to the inter- 
ests he endeavoured to forward, or that 
his opposition to Catholic emancination, 
reform or abolition of the corn laws, had 
any effect but that of accelerating and 
rendering indispensible these measures / 

In a word, with the examples history 
affords before our eyes, and the light of 
common sense to read them by, we would 
never for a moment hesitate between two 
equally promising candidates for the Pres 
idency, of whom one was a civilian, the 
other a professional successful soldier. 
because, judging from experience, the 
military antecedents of the soldiers are in 
themselves suspicious, as calculated either 
to imbue him personally, with an arbitrary 
and centralizing te ndency, or at least to 
expose the pub slic by the ‘example of his 
success to that arbitrary tendency in other 
military imitators or successors—and to 
encourage that military spirit on which so 
many re public s have been wrecked, and on 
which this federation will not be so, for the 
simple reason that, the forethought of the 
people will avert a danger which it has 
become high time to arrest. 

We should therefore reject as mische- 
vous, a military candidate, if a President 
were a mere cypher like a constitutional 
King or Queen of the Old World, who 
fulfils his or her vocation by not doing 
harm, and from whom no useful labor or 
co-operation is expected. But the people 
of this Union require something more, at 
the hands of their first magistrate ; and 
the political atmosphere looks too clouded 
for this of all others, to be a time when 
they are likely to be satisfied with a man 
of buckram in the White House. Since. 
therefore, we must have a President, who 
is something more than a mere dummy, 
and since we expect that he should have 
views and a policy, even sup posing those 
views and that policy to be right, until the 
contrary be proven, it is only reasonable 
to assume (judging from the history of his 
class.) that the soldierlike qualities a mili- 
tary candidate had displayed, are incom- 
pt atible with the success of his civil policy 
On this account we should reject him, on 
the ground of presumed inaptitude and 
incapacity. 

Now with regard to General Winfield 
Scott, we think that nocandid man amongst 
his warmest supporters will venture seri- 
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| ously to assert that he is anything be ‘yond 


a mere soldier, and therefore as he has 
nothing but his military laurels we shal] 
deal tenderly with these although they 
have been a little exa, ggerated at the ex- 
pense of the army which he had the honor 
to command. It is enou igh therefore for 
us to remark, that he has no claim to be 
classed amongst those commanders whose 
inventive turn of mind argues that uni- 
versality of genius from which an excep- 
tion might be €* sd. to the usual impoliey 
of his fe llows scott. whose talent is what 
the French calla “ specra/ité,” is esse ntially 
a soldier who has pk iat the game of war 
without alteration or improvement as he 
found it, and although he played it well 
we will ask what the people of the United 
States would have thought and said of a 
General at the head of an army of United 
States men who had not beaten double the 
number of Mexicans they actually con- 
quered, and then suggest that it is pos: 
sible—even for electioneering purposes 
overdo the expression of publ lic 
eratitude towards a citizen who has per- 
formed, however effectively, that which 
public opinion would have resented and 
punished his failure to accomplish 
When Bernadotte was incessantly 
boasting to his Swedish subjects of the 
services he had rendered them, he was re- 
buked in the Diet by the parable of the 
country curate to whom one of his paris sh- 


—to 


ioners presented a pound of butter asking 
‘Am notla good fellow “ Certainly, 
replied the parson, but when Sunday after 
Sunday the boor met him at the chureh 
door screaming = Was not | a cood fellow 
to bring you that pound of butter,” the 
revere nd ‘gentle man was p yrovoked out of 
his patience and the ? 
cloth into exclaiming ‘“ Confound your 
pound of butter, clown! take it 
again.” This example we would good 
naturedly recommend to Seott’s friends, 
from whom— particularly if he con 
trasts their conduct with that of his 
enemies Beant Anna and the Mexicans— 
he has so much cause to say emphatically 


proprieties of hi 


ea 


back 


Save me.” 

Certainly with such injudicious friends 
to drag his vanity into light, it becomes 
us, his political adversaries to a lenient 
ly over his foibles. We repudiate » the idea 


of m: aking capital against him out of little } 


| peacock weaknesses which betray noth: 
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all beyond bad taste and vanity, 
such as the famous “ hasty-plate-of-soup ” 
letter, or the interesting information par- 
enthe ieadly and chee rfully volunteered in 
hisreply to the Mississippi delegation, that 
on the ‘Ist of February 1850 he was on 
board the boat between New York and 
Elizabethtown “ going to superintend and 
direct about my ‘* Tf the Gene- 
ral in these little s¢mzp/e touches of nature 
fell into the same error as Mrs. Cluppins 
(in the famous trial of Bardell versus Pick- 
wick) who, called upon to give her evidence 
seized the opportunity of volubly obtru- 
ding a good deal of extraneous matter on 
the judge and jury respecting the hopeful 
family of which she was at that time be- 

coming the mother and in regard to her 
domestic general, it was 
nothing to the public which should be 
thankful that the veteran did not super- 
fluously detail in his dis spate h 
shave he had enjoyed that morning, the 


ing after 


garden. 


concerns in 


the easy 


fact that his hurried soup was over 
peppered, with particulars of the state 
of his digestion — or explain to the 
‘accredited men of Mississippi” how 


many peach-trees he was about 
in that “ garden he was going to swperin- 
tend about—what beds he proposed 
manuring—what plots sewing with cab- 
bage, or (if we have entirely miscon- 
strued the meaning of that semi-official 
announcement. ) what ente rprize possibly 
quite disconnected with herticulture, he 
was going about h 7s s garde 72 superint nd- 


to plant 


ing rand directing. 


It would be very little to the public 


After the nomination of the Whig candidates 
at Balmer e, and the closing of the convention, the 
delegation from this State visited Gen. Scott, to 
satisfy themselves whether the slanders circulated 
against him were true or false. They met him, 
and the result must prove satisfactory to all. A 
correspondent, writing us, says, under date of 


June 23, 1852 
ym pany with 


W ASHINGTON, 
:—I went to day, 


Mr. Bruner 


in © 


the Mississippi dele vation, to callon Ge neral W in 
fic ld Se ‘ott While the conversation is still fresl 
in My memory; | jot it down for your information. 
The fol lowiln ' 


2 coutains the 

He said—“I am gratified to have this opportuni 
ty of setting myself right 
cre dited men ot 
not been cuncealed from 
ject. 

“About April. 1850, I met with him on the boat 
between Elizabethtown 
superintend and dire¢ 


Gibson ( Miss.) Her: ld. 


substance: 
ss * = ~ 


in presence of the ac 
My 


sward on this sab 


ions have 


Mississippi. 
Mr. S$ 


opi 


(where I jing to 
about my garden.)”—Port 
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or to us under ordinary circumstances, 
that he should have premeditated emula- 
ting in Lundy’s the stage-struck 
Romeo Coates of histronic celebrity. who 
was induced by the 


Lane, 


uproarious encores of 
a facetious to die over again 
upon the It would be very lit- 
tle to us that improving upon Charles 
the Second, who never said a foolish 
thing, or did a wise one, he should never 
do or say a thing which was not foolish ; 
but it does concern the publie and our- 
selves, who want a work-a-day President, 
that a candidate should be put forward 
whose most unfortunate disqualification 
his party, is, that he 
knows how to read and write—who never 
his mouth, or puts pen to paper 
without impairing his chances of election, 


audience, 
boards. 


in the estimation of 
opens 


whose personal exposure in his campaigns 
was nothing to the manner in which 
politically and mentally he is daily ex- 
posing himself, saved 
from covering with ridicule, a re putation 


and who was only s 


which had become national property by 
the providential interposition of a diar- 
rhea. 

In conclusion. if General W infield Scott. 
be elected President of the United States, 
we suggest, that the W higs consistent in 
their inconsistency and to carry out the 
principle of the * everlasting unfitness of 
things,’ should make Millard Fillmore, 
for Daniel 
Webster a new office, with summary and 
extensive powers to direct, superintend, 
and enforce the Maine Liquor Law, an- 
other for the supervision 


and carrying 
out of the fugitive Slave Law and Com: 
promises, to be conferred on W. H. Sew- 
ard, whilst raised to the naval 
dignity of Commodore, is appropriately 
appointed to command the expedition 
to Japan. If the reader smiles at these 
smile too, and beg leave 
that there would be 
realization nothing more incongru- 
than in 


create 


> 
Barnum, 


suggestions, we 


to remind him 


their 


ous, the election of the hero of 
Lundy’s Lane and Mexico, to the Pres- 
idency of the United States: whilst if 


one repudiates our proposition as 
unconstitutional or absurd, we can only 
say that if the Whigs can elect General 
Winfield Scott—constitutional or uncon- 


stitutional—they can do anything. 
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Tue antic ‘ipated difficulties in relation 
to the fisheries have at length called the 
attention of the country to oo navy. A 
resolution offered by Senator Gwinn asks 
for a report from the Secretary of the Na- 
vy on the subject. What sort of a report 
a Seeretary of a week’s standing can make 
on the subject it is impossible to say, but 
it is fair to conclude that the amount of 
information offered to the public will not 
be much, and further, all that the secre- 
tary may say on the subject will be but 
reflex of the sentiments of the old fogies 
who are at the heads of the Navy Bu- 
reaux at Washington, who are chargeable 
themselves with ali the misgovernment 
that has brought the navy to its present 
state. A report emanating from such a 
source will. of course, be ve ry favorable to 
the spirit and efficiency of the n: wy. One 
will of course report favor: ably of his own 
doings if he can. 

We propose, therefore, to enquire into the 
state of the navy, to point out to a dis- 
cerning public the evils that have sapped 
it of its life’s blood, and offer a few sug- 
gestions as to what would be the proper 
remedy in the case. The navy of the 
United States consists of eleven ships of 
the line, one razee, twelve first. and two 
second class frigates, twenty-one sloops of 
war, four brigs, and three schooners, nine 
steamers, and some store ships. 

These ships, as a whole, could be got 
to sea within four months, provided crews 
could be obtained. They are each equal 
to any vessels of their 
the world, with a few exceptions as to ar- 
mament, as the Mississippi, which is very 
badly armed, her guns being too ight, 
her military qualities being sacrificed i 
order that she might carry one day’s 
more coal; that one day’s weight of coal 
added to her guns would make her a for- 
midable ship; as it is, she is at the mer- 
cy of any small English steamer armed 
with one gun only, provided (as is always 
the case) it be a heavy one. This array 


several classes in 


of ships is small, very small for a great 
yet it is sufficient if ably 


nation like us, 
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| commanded, like it was in the last war. 
|to coerce the respect of the world for 
‘ our country. If ably commanded, aye, 
there’s the rub. Congress, year after 
year, has refused to make a retired list, the 
executive, year after year, has promoted 
men by mere seniority, without the slight- 
est reference to his capabilities or charae- 
ter, the result of which is, that the captain’s 
list is crowded with imbeciles utterly unfit 
for service. The navy register sustains the 
truth of this assertion; turn to it and see 
the state of the navy which will, perhaps, 
soon be called upon to vindicate the na- 
tional dignity. These sixty-eight captains, 
commencing with the venerable Stewart, 
who received his commission forty-six 
years ago, and though seventy-six years of 
age, has no superior in the navy, but alas, 
there is but one Stewart, he is the last of 
those heroic spirits who, in the war of ’12, 
plucked the laurel from Brittania’s brow. 
Old age has ne’er cooled his blood. But 
when Hull, Bainbrige, Decatur, Perry, 
M:Donough,. Chauncey, Lawrence, and 
that noble band passe 1d aw: ay, their epau- 
lets were fitted to the shoul lers not of 
him who was most worthy to wear them, 
but to the next one on the list, no 
matter what his condnet, and now read 
their names written on the high places 
of navy, search their characters in the 
archives of the department, and reflect that 
these are the men who are to maintain 
the integrity of the stars and stripes We 
feel tempte d to point out, name by né ume, 
from that list of captains, those unwort! hy 
ones whose dead weight hangs like an in 
cubus upon the spirit of the navy To 
hold up to the public what snake-like 
command guize their characters and con- 
duct, to exhibit them as they are in reall- 
ty and not what they say of. themselves. 
We will see what their ¢ apabilities and 
pe rformances are in time of peace, in OF 
der that we may judge of what is to be 
expected of them in war. We have al 
ready seen that there are sixty-eight cap- 
tains on the list, the average length of 
time that they have been in the navy is 
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forty-six years ; of these one of them has 
been absolutely unemployed for thirty 
three years, two of them for twenty-seven 
vears, two of them for twenty-five years, 
one for twenty-four years, three for twen- 
ty-three years, another for thirty years; in 
a word, sixteen of them have absolute ly 
done nothing for more than twenty years, 
and half the duty they have done consist- 
ed in attending courts-martial and hang- 
ing about navy yards, stations, and receiv- 
ing-ships. Again, there are six captains 
who have been at sea less than ten years 
of the forty-six they have been in the 1 

yy, and there are sixteen who have seen 
less than twelve years sea-serviee, and 
there is positively one who has seen but 
three years sea-service, during a life-time 
spent ‘in the navy. ‘These are the expe- 
rienced captains who are to carry the ban- 
ner of this mighty republic in triumph 
over the seas. And why is it that these 
men have been suffered thus idly to eat 
the bread of the people? Because, even 
in time . peace they were not deemed 
capable of commanding a ship of war. 
They could not be trusted. The eursed 
system of seniority placed them there, and 
there is no means of retiring and getting 
rid of They have clung like so 
many sloths on the branches of the oak 
of the navy, until every green and living 
leaf has been destroyed by them. Of the 
remaining capt ins there are some whom 
the records of courts-martial will show to 
be utterly unworthy of the position they 
Convicted which 
would have disgraced any one, and driven 
him from the society of all honorable 
men, they are captains in the navy still. 
A word in reference to this subject. By 
the laws of the navy one half of a court 
that tries an officer, must be senior to him 
in rank, if possible, and when captains are 
tried now. the y Manage to have the court 
composed wholly of captains, if they can. 
Now, we care not what flourish may be 
made about the solemnity of an oath, we 
state distinctly that courts-martial com- 
posed of capt uins have not, and will not 


l 
them. 


occupy. ot offences 


punish other captains brought before them 


for trial, in a manner commensurate with 
their guilt, but protect them from the just 
conse juences of their iniquitous and often 
host disgraceful conduct as far as possi- | 
ble. In support of this assertion we ap- 
peal, with confidence, 


VOL, 
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to the records of 
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[every court-martial that has assembled 
within the last twelve years, before which 
a captain was tried; and more than this, 
when charges have been lodged against 
one of them in the navy department, their 
brother captains, the ¢ chiefs of the several 
Bureaux, exert all their influence, seven 
cases in ten successfully, to have them 
passed over unnoticed, although often in- 
volving the most flagrant offences. 

In reference to the efficiency of the 
captain’s list, it is somewhat a significant 
fact, that the frigate on the 
Brazil station, the Cumberland in the 
Mediterranean, the Raritan, in the Pacifie, 
are, and the steam frigate Saranac, lately 
was, commanded by commanders. These 
ships are captains’ commands, and have 
always, under all circumstances, been com- 
manded by captains; but now, out of six- 
ty-eight on the list, they cannot furnish 
captains for them. A commander has 
also been ordered to the Susquehanna in 
the Kast Indies, a captain could not be 
found for her. In thus doing justice to 
the merits of the captain’s list, it is not 
intended to reflect upon the high charac- 
ter which some of the older, and a few of 
the junior captains bear, it is simply to 
tell the public what “ they themselves do 
know,” to point to the result of a long 
course of bad administration in the navy, 
and the means to amend it 

The first is a Retired List, to go into 
operation at Forty of the sixty- 
eight captains should be retired for inca- 
pacity, and other and if there is 


Coneress. 


once. 


causes, 


any doubt as to who the forty are, we 
will undertake to nominate them 
The seeond is, that next senior com- 


mander shall not be made a captain, but 
they shall go right down the list until 


they come to one who will make a good 
captain. There can be no mistake about 
'this. There is not a commander who has 
not been in the navy over thirty years, 
'and whose character is not perfectly un- 
|derstood. And it is just as easy to make 
|a good captain as a bad one. 

| ‘Thirdly, That so much of the law of 
1842 as requires the chiefs of the Bu- 
reaux to be taken from the ¢ uptatag’ list 
exclusively, be repealed, and that they be 
taken from the n: vy at large, with refer- 
‘ence to their knowledge of 7 several 
stations to which ‘they may be ealled. 
We have to remark, in reference to the 
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composition of the Bureaux, that it is 
mainly to their influence that the navy 
has arrived at its present state. They 
are the advisers of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and should be held responsible 
As an example of opinions emanating 
from that quarter, we will cite that of the 
. Mississippi,” 
of New York waiting for a crew. “She 
can’t get a crew bec sause flogging is abol- 
ished in the navy.” Interesting animals 
sailors must be; they won't ‘enlist be- 
cause they can’t indulge in the luxury of 
being flogged with a cat-o’-nine-tails. 
What amount of intellect can a man have 
who gives serious utterance to such an 
opinion ? The sailors go in the merchant 
service, however, where | flogging is equally 
abolished, but they go for "eighteen and 
twenty dollars a month, and they decline 
going in the navy for ten and twelve dol- 


lars, which is reason sufficient for the 
“ Mississippi” not getting a crew, we ap- 
prehend. 


Let the chiefs of Bureaux be taken 


from the intelligent men of the navy, no | 


matter what their rank. 
This day, in the British navy, where 


there are ten grades of admirals, the first | 


lord of the admiralty is a captain, and 
always a majority of the board is of in- 
ferior rank to the admirals; yet, in our 
democratic country, the management of 


this important branch of the’service must | 


be confined entirely to that zntelligent 


so long lying in the waters | 


| 





order of men called captains, the highest | 


grade in the navy. It is from them that 
the idea comes that flogging is necessary, 
yea, positively essential to “the existence 
of the navy. 
to make inquiries on the s subje ct of flog- 
ging. The secretary sends circular let- 

ters to the captains, these same captains 
we are writing about, men who have been 
flogging sailors from their earliest naval 
recollections, some of whom have been 
tried for cruelty, for unmerciful use of the 
lash, to obtain their opinions on the sub- 
ject, and congress and the world are edi- 
fied with the opinion that flogging is es- 
sential. Did any one expect them tos ay 
anything else? To tell the world thet 
all this use of the lash has been unnec 


Congress passes resolutions | 


| essary ; 


in the Navy. 


to give the lie to a whole lifetime 
of action. No matter if it be wrong, they 
have been doing it for the last forty 
years, and would be the last to acl nowl- 
edge it. This isa sample of the ideas en. 
tertained by the captains, and they are just 
about as progressive on other subjects, 
To get rid of these ideas, it is necessary 
to get rid of them. There plenty 
of men on that navy list, who ihe young 
men, the men who will have to do the 
fighting in the navy, could follow to the 
death, men who could i impart an enthusi- 
asm and create an esprit du corps that 
again would make the navy a terror to our 


are 


foes. who lead them to ‘battle with the 
confident hurrah of victory. But few 
of their names are found among that list 


of de crepid old men called captains, whose 


| tottering foots steps are more emblamatie 


of funeral processions than the firm tr: amp 
of a man to battle. 

And lastly, of reform, in- 
crease the pay of the petty officers and 
seamen. The present rates of pay were 
established in 1800. Since then money 
has diminished in value at least a half. in 


as a measure 


this country. The pay of the officer, 
small as it is, is now double what it was 
then ; yet the poor seaman remains the 
same. Seamen obtain in, New York, 
eighteen dollars per month, in merchant 
ships, and yet the navy pay remains 
twelve dollars. The consequence is, our 


vessels of war have on board a few good 
men, who have passed their lives in the 
and the rest are mere refuse, whom 


navy, 
| ne merchant ship would have. 

Reform, thorough reform, in the navy, 
is absolutely essential to the national 
honor. Retire from that list of captains 
those worthless men who have been idle 
pensioners for ho services rendered 
long. Give to those few distinguished 
old officers remaining the rank of com- 
modores or admirals, which their long 


services and high bearing entitle them to. 
Drive old fogies from the Bureaux in 
Washington. Give just rates of pay to 
petty officers and seamen, and to tlie ship 
young and energetic aptains, and the 
navy again will ride i in triumph over the 
| Seas, and the codfish will be safe. 
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TURKEY, 


An ambition disordered and immense 
—an ambition that could germinate only 
in the soul of the oppressor, and find food 
only in the misery of an entire nation—such 
is Russia. That country conquering in its 
essence, and gr: asping because of its ve ry 
rivations, expiates by an anticipatory 
degradation the future tyranny 
to exercise over others. The glory of the 
riches it longs for, covers the shame that 
it endures, and the stain of the impious 
sacrifice of all liberty, personal and pub- 
lic, is rinsed from off the grasping Czar 
by dreams of domination over the whole 
world. Russia sees in Europe a prey that 
will be delivered over to her sooner or 
later. It is but the history of Poland 
recommenced upon a grander scale. Eu- 
rope, they at St Petersburg, ‘has 
entered on the path of Poland’’—she in- 
toxicates herself with a vafn liberalism. 
whilst we remain powerful because we are 
not free. 

These words are ” vm the valuable work 
of the Marquis de tine, which, with | 
maps of Eastern te a Turkey, and all 
the large and populous provinces that 
they compre s‘hend, p ints out to the reader 
the destined arena of a coming struggle 
Let us proceed to consider what are the 


it hopes 


Say 


two antagonistic forces, and how they 
present themselves to our view at this | 
time. Russia with its supposed wealth, | 


its gigantic possessions, its enormous ar- | 
mies, appears in the far distance, its vast 
populations array themselves beneath ‘ts | 
intellectual superiority—Its huge diplom- 
atic intelligence and activity leading cap- | 
tive the dupe s of ages, loom up before us. 

Impressed with the se ideas, we ar e led 
to study the reality of Power, (as regards | 
Russia.) and to discover if a vast differ- | 
ence does not exist in the Russia of to- 
day, and the Russia of 1839. Is she | 
hore or less powerful, are her antagonists 
fewer or more numerous? <A few mo-| 
ments spent in looking on the map of | 
Europe, under 7 banner of despotism, 
will sufficiently display the connexion of | 


RUSSIA, 


| tionally and individually 
rity of character seldom found on the con- 


|who received Charles the XII, 


{ Hung 


land 


| based on the 
dwell on the belief that Turkey is dead, 
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ver. Against such odds, and opposed to 
what appears to be well-nigh a whole con- 
tinent, where is the apostle of freedom to 
turn and discover the land where the flag 
of liberty is to arise and make its stand ? 
Is it in Poland, that noblest of 

slaughtered victims ?—Is it in Finland, 
still yearning to be re-united to Sweden? 
—Or in Circassia, the land of beauty 
and the golden fleece—whose tribes 
have withstood an Empire:—In Hun- 
gary, where vindictive deliv- 
ered up an heroic people to misery ?— 
Amidst the Servians, or the bordering 
tribes on the Russian frontier—lIs it in 
the camp of the combined exiles whos¢ 
hate is centered in the common foe. No, 
in none of these is there a certain hope. 
It is to another to another creed, 
another tongue, that we must turn. To 
a nation whom the full ranecour of fanati- 
cism has educated us to despise, but in 
whom the untrammeled mind sees the no- 
blest virtues, the highest integrity, and 
the firmest deportment. People who na- 
integ- 


Russia’s 


jealousy 


race, 


have an 


tinent of Europe—a country whose Sov- 
ereign was a/one in protesting against the 
partition of Poland, when Englan 

France, Sweden, Denmark, and Spain, 
were engaged in the murder of a nation. 
Never let the lover of freedom forget that 
it is to the Turk that is due the honor of 


| rejecting all proposals on the dismember- 


That it was the Turk 
and that 
it was he who saved the Governor of 
rary when all was lost. Unaided, 
alone, he withstood the menaces of 
invasion, and obeyed the laws of his pro- 
phet and his conscience. Thus it is to the 
Ottoman Empire, Europe must gaze for 
the rise of freedom’s cause, and we will 


ment of Poland. 


i now consider what are the relative forces 


of the two Empires. The old school— 
The ignorant and those who’s existence is 


fanaticism of their religion, 


events to the mind of the general obser- | and is composed of a barbarous and un- 
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thinking, as well as a powerless people 
They are too ignorant to be aware that she 
possesses sound institutions, the effect of | 
which were only frustrated by the now ex- 
tinguished military ‘oligarchy of the jan- 
issaries.) That in Turkey is to be found the 
basis of municipal institutions, which op- 
pose a bulwark against unnatural central- 
ization and arbitary interference. 
in Turkey did exist a system of direct tax- 
ation, by which the wants of the state are 
supplied in a natural and simple way, and 
the revenue received in a direct manner 


which does not torture commerce and 
exchange, nor impose a per centage on 


each transfer of goods and property. That 
the system of government facilitates op- 
erations, and simplifie 8 every transaction, 
by laying taxes merely upon the obtained 
results of industry, that is property. The 
old school, or Fogy, will then sum up the 
es of stre ngth as between Russia 
and Turkey as already settled, forming 
his judgment on the past events of 1828, 
when the contest in his idea was tried, 
and that therefore the future will give the 
same results. Let us therefore proceed 
to form a parallel of the respective means 
each power possessed in the year 1828 
and the present 1852. First, of Turkey 
In the former year the reforms of Mah- 
moud had engendered a hatred to his 
rule, and the government was divided by 
reason of the recent extermination of the 
janissaries,—the eastern populations re- 
sisted the conscription—the christain 
population was in commotion because of 
the Greek war—on the frontiers of 
Greece were accumulated forces support- 


ed by a loan granted by the powers— 
In 1828, Bosnia stood in its entire 
independence, and resisted all succor 
Asiatic Turkey was distracted by a con- 
test with the Deri Bey’s not yet put 
down.  Mehemet Ali possessed. Egypt, 


and paralyzed the power of the govern- 
ment in Arabia and in Syria. The 
Spahis everywhere opposed the new mili 
tary conscription. The new troops only 
amounted to thirty-two thousand, and had 


only received the commencement of 01 
ganization. The fleet had been annihila 
ted at Navarino. The revenue scarcely 


exceeded three hundred million of pias- 
tres, fifteen million dollars, 
* suffice for the expenses of a 
paign. 


and did not 
single cam- 
The capital was exposed to be 


| bombarded or burnt by the enemy, with- 
out difficulty or loss. The ambassadors 
from the powers of Europe had with. 
|drawn, and, in a word, the gove rnment 


| 


| was 


destitute of all practical or visible 


means of resistance, at} in circumstances 


j}under which no other 


That | 


government could 
have ventured on a war. 

We now turn to Russia. She had. 
during the last half century, in Kurope 
alone, extended her bounds. She had 
done so at the expense of every neighbor, 
and in opposition to the rights the inter 
and the will of eve ry 
State. A celebrated writer uttered the 
sentiment, that “she whom we regard as 
still barbarous. has used the cabinets, the 
statesmen of Europe as the tools with 
which she worked.” In 1828, had 
just concluded her successful war against 
Persia, which gave her an entrance hith- 
erto closed to the Asiatic Provinces of 


ests, 


she 


the Empire, thus preventing ot transfer 
lof its Asiatic forces to defend » Dan- 
ube. In 1828 she had not yet pr soll iced 
a hostile combination in Circassia, and 


employ them in the Turkish war. 


therefore, enabled to withdraw her 
line, and 
She 


was, 
veteran troops from the whol 


had not as yet abolished the Poland of 
the Congress of Vienna, and had no 
measure of precaution to take against that 
country, and could draw from thence sub- 
sistence and troops. She had not yet 
alarmed FE jurope by the infraction of the 
Treaty of Vienna, by victories on the 
Danube. or the the Balkan 
She had not yet pushed her armies into 
the heart of E urope, an d place d her foot 
on the crown of the ¢ She had in 
her dependence the government of France, 
and with ease frustrated the feeble efforts 
made by Austria to arouse Engli ind 
She had involved the natural allies of the 
Porte in a political combination which 
ended in the destruction of her fleet 
She obtained the faculty of using, not 
withstanding a solemn engagement to the 
contrary, her squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean to blockade the ports of Turkey, 
and to famish her capital. The battle of 
Navarino had delivered over to her the 
Black Sea, where she had thirteen sail of the 
line. Secure in respect to Persia, Circassia, 
Poland, France and England, she had, 
during two years, that is, since the des- 
| truction of the Janissaries, resolved on 
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this war, and was eng 
tions, whils her antagonist, 
ganization, army, fleet, or treasury, depen 
ded for its defence on the Mussalman 
population settled near the theatre of the 
war. All this was re to give Rus 
sia the courage to touch the f the 
old Ottoman Lion, yet her first campaign 
was without and her 
would equally have remained so. had she 
not been suffered to take up the English 
harbor of Odessa. That 
f disgrace is a fitting sec 
gory of 


“pul site 
mane of 


success, second 


vessels in the 
crowning act of 
quel to the forea 
Power 

With pleasure we turn from the past to 
the present, and consider the progress and 
position of Turkey in 1852 

Her revenue 
dred million piastres, or 
dollars. And she 
debt. 

The Janissaries have disappeared. 

The Deri Beys have disaj ppeares d 

The a have disappeared. 

Mehe ‘me Ali has dis: Lp] Ti ared. 


; i 
ying cates Russian 


eds eight hun- 
forty 


is unembarassed with 


now exe 
million 


Servia, oo a formidable antagonist, has 
— > an invalu: ib le ally. and has made 
the offer of eighty thousand men in case 


military 
Albania 


° . 1 
have sub 


of a war with Russia The 
populations from the “ Land of 
to the IK hoordistan, 
mitted to the Nizam and the armies of 
the Porte. Wallachia, formerly hostil 
to Turkey, but ‘duced to the serf: 
dom it had thrown off, by Russia, now 
looks to Turkish 
operation with hope 
In the case of war. 
receive the un: 
the whole eter population. Ky- 
ery breast would beat high with the 
thoughts of crushing the Muscovite. 
From the most distant villages of Asia 
Minor, from the camp of the Yuruke to 
the inhabitants of the most distant towns 
the news of: a Russian war would be re- 
ceived with cries of joy. The Danubian 
Principalities would no longer withhold 
their sup] ort.but from the Carpathians to 
the Euxine would flock as one man to the 
Ottoman standard. 

The Porte already possesses an army 
of admirable m: MU rials and in a fair state 
of disci ‘ipline, which she could bring into 
the theatre of war in number about three 
hundred thousand: whilst her irregular 


shores of 


since rt 


asceudanecy, and co 
and confid nce 
the Sultan would 


imous 


ged in her prepara- 
without or- 


support ot 
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ontingent, drawn from a population 
of many willions in Europe and Asia, 
are much larger than she can _ utilize. 
Drawing our views from personal obser- 
" ition and reliable , it is our firm 
velief that the volunteers of Constantin- 
ci alone .would exceed the army of 
Turkey in 1828. 

Let us now turn to 
appears to us, 


source 


as she now 
or in truth really is The 
of crushed and mangled ree 
land are over ; Hungary has fallen: Frat 
i and Austria are a tributi uy 
province, Colossal in its 
Russia seems triumphant. But 
artened, we will 
the realities of facts and figures 
We discover no alteration in the internal 
canization of She has neither 
created an army nor 


that were 


Russia. 
obsequic 8 


Joseph 
prince 
power, 
lest we 


and 
become dow nhe 
study 


Russia 
whe re she 
reduced to obedience provinces 
in revolt. She inspired with 
yi alty popul itions that were in opposi- 
tion, nor reduced to obedience 
that were refract ry 

Her fleet on the 


had none, 


has not 


governors 
Black Sea is compos- 
ed of the same number of line-of-battle 
is in 182 Her army is not more 
rous, nor its discipline more perfect, 
nor its devotion ater, nor its officers 
and generals of a nor its 
comuissariat department in a better state 
rganization New facilities of trans- 


ships 
hnume 
ori 
superior class 


+ 
or Oo 


port have certainly been opened; but 
there has been no increase of the wealth 
of the government or of the commerce of 
the state Her debt is e rtainly larger, 
and the CeCe: of her army is suppos- 
oa to have lowered, and the attac shmen t of 


the populations furnishing the cavalry, 
VizZ.. to have been severed 
by religious persecutions. not 
now able to withdraw her forces from the 
lines of the ¢ aud. instead of be- 
ing able to derive thence 50.000 men in 
case of war, she would require 100.000 to 
blockade it—she cannot now withdraw 
from Poland for the 100.000 men, 
she would require in such a contingency 
oceupation of 200.000 
stated, the Danu- 
rovinees would now be positively 
and would 
upon her resources, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than an additional 50.000 
men. Compared with 1828, she has avail- 
able 150,000 less, and requires 550,000 


the Cossacks, t 
She is 


saucasus, 


war 
an army of men. 
As we have previously 
bian 
become a drain 


hostile, thus 
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men more, independently of the forces 
which she is to bring against Turkey. 
1828, against an agereg rate of Turkish 
troops, any undisciplined and partly 
conscripts of 100.000 men, Russia moved 
400 000, of which 216,000 crossed the 
Pruth; Turkey bringing at present three 
times as many into the field, and these at 
least three times the value of those she 
formerly employed, Russia must bring 
forward a much larger force which she 
neither hor would there be 
means of feeding, did she possess them, 
or if they could be brought. In a war 
with Turkey, Russia would certainly have 
— her five populations or powers, 
each of which she has been able to subdue 
01 ‘aly by isolating them, Hungary, Poland, 


possesses 


the Danubian provinces, Circassia, and 
Turkey. Beside, Austria, her sole ene- 


my in 1828, she would have, in case of a 
simple rupture, no single ally; and lastly, 
her troops have learned in contact with 
those of Turkey, a different manner of life 
for a soldier. and in case of war she would 
h ive more to apprehend from dissolution 
of her own armies than the sword of the 
foe. 

In conclusion, we cannot see that a war 
of aggression is, under actual circumstan- 
ces, possible; but Russia may obtain in 
the Ottoman empire by revolt, what she 
can never hope to do by victory, and her 
troops, who would not be able to resist 
during three weeks, the shock of the ar- 
mies of the Porte may nevertheless arrive 
at Adrianople, as they did at Warsaw, as 
they have done once already at the 
ant’s mouth, and more recently at Pesth. 
Untila given point of insurrection Russia 
must yield wherever the Porte demands, 
but that point gained, the Porte must 
suffer whate ver Russia may impose ; 
the powers of the West. while the Porte 
is independent, may impose on Russia 
any condition it thinks right; but once 
the Dardanelles are occupied, she must sub- 
mit to what becomes from that hour the 


Gi- 


SO 


In | 
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Let no man dream that England would op- 
pose the conquest. The Czar (after that 
the law officers of the British cabinet had 
declared all treaties with Russia at ay 
end, through violations on her pant) was 
sumptuously received at Buckingham Pa- 
lace. The Queen descended to the ep- 
trance and accompanied the violater of all 
oaths and treaties to his carriage, and what 
must have been the hopes that sickened, 
the feelings which died away in the vales 
of the Caucasus, when it was told the 
Emperor of Russia had been a welcomed 


guest under the roof of the kings of 

England; where were the British peo- 
: : 

ple to look, when those whose Inter- 


ests they most served insultingly turned 
their backs upon them? No, let us hope 
for better things from those who can and 
will aid in the destruction of Russian do- 
minion ; those who once confined Peter 
Alexiowitz on the the Pruth. 
and may Heaven in its goodness ordain 
that should Russia ever be in a like mo- 
ment of peril, that the soldiers of Turkey 
may not be under the command of a trai- 
tor. or an imbecile Mahomet Bal- 
tagi. 

Let us finish by quoting from a writer 
of 300 years ago, whose words are preg: 
nant with the past and present of Russia, 
showing likewise the estimation men held 
that empire in so long back as the year 
1577. Honest J2itsson. a Livonian chron- 
icler, who recorded the disasters of his 
own country, “What after all 
is this martial prowess of the Muscovite ? 
[t is not any great fortitude, manly cour- 
age, or power—it is by watching op oe 


banks of 


knave. 


observes. 


nities and chances, by treason and i 
trigue, by frightening and menace ing “aa 
he has got so many lands and strong 


places, but of those who have stoutly op- 
posed him he has obtained nothing.” 
There will be few branches of the 
foreign police y of the United States more 
important and profit: able than’ that which 


relates to our position, naval and com- 


law of Europe—namely, the will of Russia. | mercial in the Levant. 
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REPUBLICAN 


CICEROACCHIO: OR, 


CHAPTER III.—-CONTINUVED. 


WHIGGISM AND POPERY VERSUS REPUB- 
LICANISM. 
“The only way to reach the Pope 


through that exaggerated influence you 
wrongly attribute to the conclave, and to 
obtain the necessary reforms, is to give 
moderation to your demands, to ask what 
is within the power of his Holiness to 
grant, to be just to all, and with all, and 


not to jump inconsiderately at claims of 


a radical ¢ harac ter, ine ompatible with his 
rank and positian. Be patient, be 
calm, be moderate, and everything will 
come in time. Try legal me tthods. Bet- 
ter your condition by degrees; progress 
morally and intellectually, since politically 
you ¢ annot. By such means you will 
soon have liberty; and you will never 
sacrifice peace—peace, the best of a peo- 
ple’s benefits. In now obstinately persist- 


ing in a system of revolt and physical | 


force, you sacrifice the worthiest among 
you, and you degrade your cause in scek- 
ing to attain a noble end by means that 
are incontestably beneath it. 

‘Those replied Cicero- 
juan: ‘are good substitutes, with men 
who ‘will accept words instead of facts, 
and are satisfied when they can fill the 
ears of their hearers with empty, common- 
place phrases—clap-traps. But they will 
not do with those even slightly acquainted 
with the affairs of Its aly. 
the popular demands as a thing which 
must be presented with prudence and 
moderation. Has not that been done 
thousands and thousands of times without 
effect? Is it not still done to-day? Will 
you have a proof of the people’s ¢ ‘one ‘ilia- 
tory spirit, and of the rebuke they receive 
to their demands. Remember the 1 result 
of a note sent in the year 18 33 by the 
five great powers of Europe, pointing out 
to the Pope the necessary reforms: a 


objections,” 


You speak of 


SKETCHES.—CO 


THE 


; answer ; 
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ROMAN PATRIOT. 

note, which was accompanied by petitions 
from all parts of Italy, praying the ad- 
mission of laymen into all the offices of 
the government, the participation of the 
people in the election of the municipal 
councils, and the establishment of a cen- 
tral junta, to watch over the mine 
branches of administration. Well, sir! 
do you know what was the result of that 
movement? The secretary of the Roman 


| states replied that no deputation would 


be attended to; the petitions received no 


and an immediate dissolution 


of the civic guards was announced. But 
| this is not all: after having deprived the 
| people of all possible means of resistance, 





the government formed, with the aid of a 
loan facilitated by Austria, a corps of 
five thousand men, principally raised from 
the pr isons, among the convicts, and most 
degraded charecters. That army was 
poured into the Romagna, a part of Italy 


| where petitions had been the most urgent, 


and there they massacred men, women 
and children. And when, exasperated at 
these cruelties, the youth of certain cities 
flew to arms for the second time, Austria 
intervened in July, 1833, and achieved 
with the cannon what the Roman dele- 
gates had commenced with the scaffold 
and the sword. Such are, sir, the results 
of the legal measures you now so urgently 
recommend. You see how well calculated 
they are to inspire the Roman people with 
love and confidence. And this is but an 
instance among thousands of a same na- 
ture that I couldname. The people have 
always been moderate and generous—the 
government, never.’’* 


* There is not, since 1820, a single year that has 
not furnished its contingent of resistance, of con- 
spiracy, ofout-break, of terror,and of victims. With- 
out including the horrid butchery which took place 
against, and after the different insurrections which 
broke out since 1848, and the indescribable perse- 
cations which followed the quelling of those insur- 
rections, we will only mention the numerous meas- 
ures which illustrated the movements previous to 
these. In 1825, four years after the prosecution of 
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The facts you allude to,” replied Lord 
Minto, “refer to past government, and 
not to the present The present 
Pope, Pio LX., is a man liberality 
cannot be contested.” 

oS Sup posing } your assertion to be true. 
my lord, the politic: al institutions of the 
papacy render all sorts of improvement 
impossible. Even constitutionalism, as 
you call that amphibious state of govern- 
ment, which vainly aims at conciliating 
monarchism and republicanism, could not 
be established in the Roman States. The 
temporal power of the Pope is controlled 
by the all overwhelming influence of the 
cardinals and the church. Did you not 
cardinal—Datario, claiming the 


one. 


Ww hose 


see the 
right of setting aside 
the infallible Pope whenever it seems 
good tohim? Are you not aware that 
the minister of finance (treasurer general) 
has no account to render ? that he can rob 
the government with impunu LY, and can- 


unk SS heb Ht 
W hat can 


not be removed from his oj fic 
promoted lo the cardinal ite ? 


1821 appeared to have annili 
condition of Romagna drew down the 
of Cardinal Rivarola. In 1827, po itical prosecu- 
tions recommenced at Naples and in Calabria. In 


ilated the party, the 


proscriptions 





1828, the insuriection organized in the province of 
Salerno, by the Canon De Luca, was whelmed in 
blood : three patriots were executed at Naples, 
eleven at Salerno, twenty at Bosco, filty-two were 
condemned to the galleys for life, and a wd of 


otners to minor punishments. In 1833, only two 
years after the insurrection of 1831, Italy seemed 
trembling on a volcano from one extremity to the 
other, three different plots wer: discovered a 
Naples; the Cavalier Ricci, of the Duke's body 
guard, perished on the scaflold at Modeno; thirteen 


individu: als were shot at Palermo; thirteen officers 
and others in the Sardinian States: condemnations 
to Spielberg took place at Milan: a number of 
citizens in various parts, even in Tascany, under 
went a long imprisonment, or were driven to see] 


salety in flicht. Twenty -nine death sentences at 
Modena, eight at Senna in the Abruzzi, eight at 
Catania, twelve in different parts of Sicily. 
the year 1837. We are here. of course, spea cing 
of pol:trcal sentences only. Prices were set on a 
bundred and ba heads in Sicily in that year, but 
for crimes committed on occasion of the cholera 
Three years scarcely past. ere, in 1841, the city of 
Aguila witne ssed five condemnations to the e gas 
tolo, f rty-one to irons for twe ity-live or thirty 
years, and nine to death 

The prosecutions carried on in Ri 


marked 
' 


magna, in 182 


by Cardinal Rivarola, included five hundred and 
eight persons. These 508 individuals,—nobles, 
land-owners, military-men, and commercia!-men— 
belonged almost all to four cities, Ravenna, Cezenza, 


Fienza, and Forti. Mor this is mn o the 
Italian Monster trial: the Rubiera trials, 
Modena, 1822,) did nat leave a single family ua 
touched. The whole city was involved in that po 
litical suit, which affected the most aristocratic 
fimilies in Lombardy and Piedmont, suc is THE 
PEACE OF ITALY. 


eover, 


the ordinances of 


(Duchy of | 
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you expect of an administration where 
the holders of the principal offices are all 
ecclesiastics, and incompetent, from past 
habits and their 
duties 2 [ eould quote to you, sir. jnnu- 
merable abuses arising from that fact 
alone In fact. there can be no 
administration in the world than the one 
prevailing in the Papal State. All here 
is confusion, anarchy and squandering of 
public funds. If a measure 
general improvement is presented, it is 
promp ‘tly put down by the influence and 
ignorance of our governors. You will 
have an idea of it when I tell you that 
they forced the late Pope gory the 


studies, to dischargs 


worse 


of local or 


Gre 


XIV. to fulminate an excommunication 
against the establishment of railroads 
the Roman States. Besides. what sort 


of sovereignty is that which, being infal- 
lible, 
ined, nor ce nsure -d, and places itself above 
human reason | 

‘ Well said,” 
rather 
you think 
man for the 
why don’t you se lect a te mporal leader 
Why, for instance, don’t you rally around 
King Carlo Alberto, and why don’t you 
proclaim at once the nationality and unity 
of Italy under a itutional mon- 
archy 7? 

“* Because.”’ answered Ange 
‘though apparently liberal, constitutional 
monarchy is but a bait tendered peo- 


can be neither discussed nor exam- 


replied Lord Minto, with 


that the Po} @ is not th proper 


ef urying out of your schemes, 


const 


} 


1p . 
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ple by the privileged class of all Cc intries, 
by which the latter are a and 


dragged like a fish upon the shore, ti » be 
fried and eaten conveniently a a) without 
risk, by the monarchy and arist 
the world. I know very wi " sir, that 
you and your like, the Whigs of England, 


crac 


have for object to impose upon the n tions 
of the continent that sort of government. 
But I also know, sir, that you will not 


succeed.” 

‘ Why,” asked Lord Minto, 
look fixed upon the Roman patriot. “Is 
not the form of institutions they involve 
caleulated to secure the happiness of the 
people ? 

‘Or the privileges of the privileged 

It is that which you mean, | sup- 
replied the > A mon- 
arch with a constitution, sir! Have you 
| ever considered the absurdity of such an 


with his 


class 


pose,” Ciceroacchio 


an embarrassed countenance, “if 


ies of 


7 


7 


Republican 
alliance? Why, sir! that comes to say, | 
L king, your master, I am willing to con- 
cede you a few rights. I pass a compact 
with you, in which I acknowledge them 
But as [, your master, have granted them. 
[, acting in accordance with the power I 
have, can also withdraw them. If you 
think as I wish you to think, if you speak 
as | wish you to speak, if you write as | 
wish you to write, if you act as I wish 
you to act, you can do just ¢ is you ple: ase 
for the rest. Once this, my right, com- 
plies d with, you are free. I promise you 
to respect your liberties. But if you 
derogate from these stipulations, I will tear 
up the contract, and shall rule over you, as 
before. ‘That is what has happened in all 
constitutional monarchies,’ answered the 
Cieeroacchio, “in France and in the States 
of Germany, in Belgium, Sweden, ete 
You can no where find an example of a 
iciliation between the monarchs 
and the people The always 
overcome the other. It is from this per- 
petual sparring that the present instability 
of Europe arises, and that peop ‘le are 
constantly i in insurrection kings. 
and kings perpetually the 
people.’ 

* But, sir, let me ask you, then, what is 
the form of government which 
you? If,on one hand, you rebuke the 
Pope because of influences by which he 
is actuated. and that on the other. 
reject royalty on account of its incom- 

patibility wv ith the peo] ple, please tell me 
what i is that myst rious model empire you 
are dreaming of 2” 

‘What other sort of government can 
a rational people, a people ripe for liberty, 
if not a republic answered 
Ciceroacchio. “ A union of all the States 
of Italy under and a same 
flag, having Rome for its capital, the word 
“unity” for emblem, and “ liberty” for ob- 
ject ! I hope that name has nothing mys 

It has proved too pros- 


possible co 


one has 


against 


op pre ssing 
satisfies 


you 


seck for, 


a Same name 


terious in itself. 
perous to others not to invite us to make | 
the experiment.’ 

*A re Pp vublie, sir!” re plied the W hig | 
diplomatist, staring at the Roman pi atriot. 
“A republic! Italia a republic! My 
dear sir, you don’t mean what you say ! 
A republic |! a republic |” mumbled the 
frightened English aristocrat, in walking | 
to and fro through the room. “A a 





lie |”? 


| seeing at 
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“ What is there so terrible in this word 
to thus put you out of countenance !” 
inquired the Roman leader. 
* Why, sir, how can you for an instant 
form in your mind such an idea without 
first its incompatibility ?—I 


don’t say with the adopted rules of Euro- 
| pean governments on the continent; but 
with ri reason. with the opinion of the peo- 


ple, with the situation of public affairs 
abroad and h all 
that has been consecrated by time, re- 
ligion. policy, all which 


at home—in a word, with 


customs, consti- 


tutes the actual existen of the Italian 
people. No sir,no..... give up your 
dreams, give up your theories ..... aban- 
don your visions. A republic! never, 
never ; quite out of the question . 


‘I am well aware, sir,’ replied Cicero- 
acchio, fixing his stern look upon the 
Knglish lord, “that the English govern- 
ment, and partic ularly the party to w hich 
inclination, 


you belong, never had any 

either for the names or for the reality. 
That the word “republic” frightens you, I 
am. therefore, not astonished. And I will 


add, that you may not be ignorant of the 
knowledge J possess of the ant! ipathy you 
feel for republican institutions, that you, 
Lord Minto, have received peculiar in- 
structions from Lord Palmerston. to re- 
sist. in all possible way. the establishment 
of that form of government among the 
Italian people, as in every other part of 
Europe. That your mission is to delude 
us with a monarchy by 
promising it as the thing for us to 
have. and in east to force it 
upon us, first by diplomatic subterfuges, 
deceit and corruption, after, and if ne- 
cessary, by the cannon and the sword. You 
see, sir, that I am perfectly informed.” 

“ How can you imagine, sir, that you 
may dispose according to your fancy, and 
without doing an injustice, of the rights 
of those who, since centuries and cen- 
turies, exercise the sovereign power among 
you! ’ answered the En glish lord. troubled 


constitutional 
best 
» of resistance. 


and 


|with the abrupt truths uttered by tke 


Roman leader. 

‘In the same manner, sir, as Switzer- 
land did towards Austria, Holland against 
| Spain, and the United States against your 
own country. In expelling our tyrants, 
and preventing them from oppressing us 
any more. As to the word “right,” you 
seem to raise as a palladium to their cruel- 
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ties, and the word “justice” you invoke 


| 


in their name, it is a shame for E ngland | 
. | 
that a man be found to utter these words | 


in favor of the —— princes, Austrian 
and Spaniard, or Savoyard, 
over Italy. I vould just as soon call 
robber and an assassin an honest man, as 
to speak as you do,” added, with an in- 
dignant look, the Roman patriot 
“Sir!” replied Lord Minto, * you insult 
me.” 
“ Not by a thousand times as much as 
you insult the Italian people, replied 
Ciceroacchio. “ Let us be sincere. sir, at 
least for once; it is the best way 
derstand each other, and avoid blunders 
In order that. you may not suppose any 
longer that we Italians are your gulls, 7 
will tell you what game you play now 
and what cards you hold in your hands 
in this place and at this moment ” 
“T have no desire,” answered the cow- 
ed English dip lomatist., “ to p rolor igate a 
conversation which degenerates into per- 
sonalities, and may assume a character 
much more serious I leave you to 
your Utopia: 
irritation by my presence, | 
well for the sake of my own 
to avoid your ebullition of temper.” 
“Stop!” said Ciceroacchio, vigorous- 
ly taking hold of the arm of the English 
lord. “Stop! Now that the hopes you 
entertain to bargain with my conscience 
have disappeared, now that your expecta- 
tions of betr: Lying the Roman citizens by 
bribing their leaders has vanished away, 
and that your diplomatic mission 
evaporated in snioke, ‘you think 
forsake me without any further ceremony. 


retire, as 
feelings, as 


This my lord, pe rmit me to remind you, 1 


is out of keeping with your former ad- 
vances so well calculated to affect my 
vanity. But sir, if you have settled ac- 


who now rule | 
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just as you please, and when I wont, then 
you turn me adrift. But it wont do. J 
am master here, much more than you.” 
“Very well sir,” replied Lord’ Minto, 
with a determination which was not lack. 
ing dignity. “Since you are the master 
here, and that we are your 
have a right to a consideration, that per- 
mit me to say, you have entirely over- 
looked.” 3 . . 


‘You would be right sir, if you had 


guests, we 


|come here as a guest and not asa spy,” 


to un- 


[ will not increase your | 


‘at Bullingsgate, sir, so 


ceived a letter 
| fedisti Society, 


said Ciceroacchio. 
‘What do you mean, by 
sult.” retorted Lord Minto. 
“ Nothing but what is perfectly well 
known to yourself. Your first step in 
this house was a treason against the Ro- 


this new in- 


.| man people.” 


‘I am not used to the language spoken 
permit me to 


re tire. ” 
* You came here sir, as a spy.” said 
Ciceroacchio, “ without noticing this new 


your object was to bribe 
he master of this hotel, an 
tl t f this hotel, and 
iwement to seize upon the 
meeting here week- 


interruption : 
me, to bribe 
to plot an arrat 
Democrats who are 
ly” 
* “JT will observe to you,” 
Minto. “ that you are laborit 
same delusion as before.’ 
“Since your arrival here, 
emanating from 
in which your line 


. 


replied Lord 


i under the 


you have re- 
the San- 


of con 


| duct was traced to you 


has | 
| 
you can 


counts with me, I have not done so with | 


you 
the end.” 

“ Why sir,” said Lord Minto, in trying 
to escape from the firm grasp of the pro- 
duce dealer. “ Whatis this new boldness 
of yours ?” 

‘ Boldness 


any day than treachery. 


boldness is 
Do you not see 


gir | 


So you will please listen to me to | 


better | 1 
the Jesuits. and the Austrian agents, ‘and 


lof dis turbing the course of the 


sir, that you have been acting just the | 
| excited in order to crush it more easily, 


same as your government always does ? 


What have you been aiming at during the 
whole of our interview ? 


To make me do | 


iid Lord 


‘How do you know it sir,” s 
Minto, with an anxious look. 

‘This is my secret, and you shall not 
have it.” replic d the produce dealer 
Suffice you to know that I have the 
means of in juiring into your actions, and 
that there is not a single one of your secret 
manceuvres and diplomatic intrigues es 
caping my penetration.” 

‘] swear to you sir.”..... 

‘I dispense your with false oath.” 
said Ciceroacchio. “ What I say here, is 
warn you of the uselessness 
; Roman 
Your efforts to involve them 
which you, 


only to 


popul: ition. 
in a revolutionary movement, 


your faithful friends the Sanfe disti, have 


will prove a failure. I warn 


it.” 


you of 
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“Sir, you mistake me, and defame my 


associates,’ retorted Lord Minto. 


“(od bless me, sir, why are you so 
sensitive, that even truth has become 
obnoxious to you. But I tell you sir 


You are not here among the Greeks and 


| horses 


Tonians, free to kill the men, and give up | 


the women to the brutality of your sol- 


at home. 
sir—no more men to enslave. 
send them to jail, you will not force 


You can 


them | 


diers, because they attempted a revolution | 
There are no women to weep | 


| 


| through which Seiy 
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ralloped off at a rattling pace, on 
1e mi enific nt od which opens in that 
direction. That road, called the via Ap- 
pia, is considered by the antiquarians as that 
io Africanus made his 
triumphant entrance, when arriving from 
Africa, he presented as a tribute of homage 
to his mative city, the laurels gathered by 
him on the land whe xe Annibal was van- 
quished, and the immortal Regulus eruci- 


t] 


| fied.* 


ily for the glory of nations, the 


Unhap] 


to obey you, or to submit to the policy of pages of history are not always written 
your government. You may, as you with or at deeds an ] creat names. There, 
have already done, unite with Austria, os the dust of heroes proclaims the 


and the Sanfedisti. You 
‘eed in forming even a 
alliance with the people. You 
m too often. and they can 
sincerity.” 


J 


never 


the Jesuits 
will 
temporary 
have cheated th 
rely no longer pon your ’ 

‘Well sir, if it is war that you wish,” 
replied Lord Minto, “it must be 
My mission was peace: I will still en- 
deavor to preserve Th 

‘Peace, also I wish,” said the Cice- 
roacchio, “ but only such a peace as will 
insure the honor and the liberty of my 
country. On any other conditions, | 
would rather have war. Tell to him, 
sent you, who, though the foreign minis 
ter of Ei gland is in reality, the tool of 
the despots of Austria and Russia, that 
he can ne ither save P opery, nor prevent 
the establishment of our Republic ; and 
that by persevering in his course, he will 
into the horrors of one 


SUC 


upon 


so 


only drag Europe 

general civil war.” 
A few months after the prophecy of 

Cicero verified. Mr. Ri Ss si 

was kill ope left the eternal cit 

s became a Re public, wed 

was thrown into 


icchio was 
l, the ] 
the Roman stat 
the whole of | aly 


blaze. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


THOUGHTS SENTIMENTS OF TWO 


AND 
ENGLISH LORDS. 

Wuen Lord Minto, accompanied by 
Lord John, left the house of the “ Angel 


of the Field,” they got into a hired ear- 
riage, which was waiting at the door of 


the hotel, and having ordered the coachman 
to take the route to tome, the four coach- 


who 


| the 





| in declaimii 


Brownson's Review, January, 18: 


evréatness of ren ages, there, where the 
old Roman Republic 

of what ge nius can 
‘form, when moved 


monuments of 

hold up an cae le 
undertake and labor pe 
by the ardent as pications of liberty, Eng- 
lish diplomacy, that is to say, the most vil- 
lifying, base, and corrupte d policy of the 
and Jesuitical intrigues, the most 
anti-liberal, oppressive, and basely wily 
and cruel, politico-religious organiza tion 
ever practised to effect the - subjec tion and 


world, 


foste r the is gnoranc of » pe opk aT have 
* The freedom of selecting. among the different 
versions furnished by ancient hist ry, the most 


proper to convey customs and manners of people of 


old, to the prese nt generation. being one of thepelvis 
leges of the writer, we prefer the version of the 
cracifixion of Regulas which we find related in very 


respectable authors, to that of Livy, who describes 
death in another manner, and makes him perish 
a barrel. 
t In order not to be taxed with partial purpose or 
statements, d wishing our readers 
ifirmed in the oy inios n thi at there not a 
single referring to political or religious matters 
which is not strictly true, free from the slightest 
maligna we quote 
Satholic 
since, in 
a distin- 


his 





distorted 
to be cor 1s 
} 

ine 
| 





endencies, 

rraphs, P abl shed in ¢ 
few months 

ondensed by 


B. of Cincin- 





exaggeration or 
following 
papers and periodicals, a 
America. They have been<« 
ruished friend of ours, M. T 
nati, and can be consulted at any time. 

Inthe numbers XXI. and XXIL. (for January 
and April, 1852 


of Brownson’s Review, puklished 
with the approbation of the 


para 


8 


. } 
Ste 
Stallo, 


sishops and Archbish- 


| ops of the United States, are the fullowing quotations 


from said Review, correct and authentic. 


nt is to 


‘The first duty of every civil governme 
protect the church and maintain the freedom of 
re aeons i freed« ym of religion, we say, not of 


delity, which, as far as we could ever 
and never had. and never can have 
gz, as they undeniably are, contrary 


‘"—Brownson's Review, January, 


here esy and in 
hear, have not, 
ANY RIGHTS, bein 
to thelaw of God 
26. 


R50 
i my 


“ And therefore we lose all the breath We expend 
ig against b vodrant and intolerance, and 


Dp. 


| en favor of religious liberty. or the right of any man 
| to be of any re ligion or no Tt ligion, as best pleases 
him, whieh some two or three of o ir journalists would 
fain persuade the world, is Cath nlic doctrine. ’— 


02, Dp: 64. 








consolidated and extended their empire 
Were the fate of nations abandoned to the 
mercy of these two insidious and enslaving 
elements of human liberty and intelli- 
gence, was it not for that inward spirit, 


Is the “ Shepherd of the Valley,” a Catholic Jour 
nal published with the sanction of the Archbishop 





f St. Louis, and did that journal at any time inthe 
pee sent year contain the following 7 

e church, we admit, is of ne -CESSIDY intolerant ; 
that i ere nz in her power to check, 
as effectually as circumstances will permit, the 
progress ol crime and error Her intolerance fo 


lows necessarily from her claim toinfallibility; she 
right to be intolerant Heresy she 


inserts in ber catalogue of mortal sins ; 


alone has the 


sheendures 


at when and re she must; bat she hates it, and 
directs all her energies to effect its destruction 
Tf the Catholics ever gain, which they surely will do, 
tho tal atad f int day,an mmense numerical ma 
jority, religious freedom wn this country w at an 


end No s So we believe 

“ We have said that we are not advocates of reli 
gious freedom, and, we repeat it, we are not. The 
liberty to believe contrary to the teachings of the 
charch, is the liberty to believe a lie; the liberty to 
think otherwise permits, is the liberty to 
abuse the mind and pollate the imazination; from 
such liberty may we and those we love at all times 
be preserved.” 

We have purposely placed this para 


i 


your enemies 


, 
than she 


graph at this 





very place, for there is not, in our estimation, a 
more degrading and perverting principle, either in 
religion or politics, than the one which tends to de 
stroy religious freedom. Where there is no religi 


ous freedom there is no religion whatever, 
Spinoza, man is reduced to the state of an in 
tellectual slave, and sntrated 
into the hands of one single man, becomes oppres 
sive and tyrannical. The passage extracted trom 
the “ Shep herd of the Valle 
edited by Right Rev. Arc libishop Kenrick, 
ally known by the write r, evide ntly evinces tenden 
cies of that description, and as tney pel fectly 
with the system followed by the Catholics in Eu 
rope, We cannot accuse the honorable 
of a lack of logic, or the Catholie church of contradi 
tion with herself. Somuchthe better. Webhonor and 
sincerely esteem the man daring enough to speak 
out his thoughts, and not trembling for the utterance 
of his opin ions, esp ecially when referring to the an 
tiqnated Catholic church, Let public judgment 
try them, as recommended by the illastricus Jetler 
son. In a free country as this, doctrines of this kind 
are not dangerous, provided they become known. To 
such men as Archbishop Kenrick and Doctor Brown 
son, We may always differ in opinion, bat, also, will 
always be ready to meetthem with pleasure. But to 
the creeping, crafty, deceiving religionist, who 
takes his aim behind the curtain, 
under a mask of pretence, we have, 
but a single sentiment, and that is the one which 
is already expre »ssed by all honest and true Re spub 
lican hearts, either belonging to America, or Eu- 
rope. When we reflect that millions of priests and 
men attached tothe Catholic church are accepting 
the views expressed by the Archbishop of St. 
Louis and Mr. Brownson, and covertly carry them 
into practice the whole course of their life, and that, 
against the individual liberty of each man and the 
collective freedom of the masses, the whole secret 
of European despotism and strength is no longer a 
mystery. 
readers, persuaded, as we are, that they will them- 
selv esdraw conclusions ag 


says 
government conce 

} . to be 
a paper KRHOWD to D 
person 
acree 


ecclesiastic 


or hides his face 
and can have, 


We respectfully expose this fact to our 


ainst all encroachments of | 
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| breathed by the masses, a spirit which like 


God’s soul, vivifies, invigorates, and even 
partially checks, the putrefaction engen- 
dered by these vampires into the living 
flesh of humanity, nature would suspend 
its motion, the stars stop their mov: 
and the world perish. The 
of Europe, the men whose 
made a thorny pillow to the potentates of 
the continent, are, even at the hour of 
their Cyclopean attempts, necessary to the 
moral existence of their oppre 
slippery is the path where theoecra y and 
y tread, so 
and 
circumstances, 


ment, 
Republicans 
thoughts have 


‘ 
ssors. So 


autocracy 
dation 
neous 


pregnant with d vr de 
shame, that, where extra- 
such as a war, or 
some such calamity does not impel the 
rulers of nations into a 
their own, vice and infamy establish them- 
selves in their heart, and masters their 
actions. Then the age of Caracalla, of 
Pope Alexander VI., and of Louis the 
mY. , prepared by the ae 
valan of Louis the XIV., arrives. 
are the effects produced by an “unlimajted 
exercise of power. It te nds fatally to drive 
man towards the mire of corruption, and 
induces him to wallow into it. 

We do not know whether any of these 
reflections, evident enough even to an or- 
dinary thinker, vere, at that mom nt, 0¢- 
cupying the mind of the English lords, 
In fact, their sullen countenances and dis- 
app’ inted looks might easily have been 
mistaken as indicative of repentance, if we 
could suppose that such sentiments had 
ever entered the callous heart and brazen 
conscience of an English diplomatist. Alas! 
why must we refuse even this slight virtu- 
ous compensation to the men who have so 
misapplied their position, that even, a 
thought of mercy cannot find, in the midst 
ot ‘thei ir politic al acts towards other I ople 
an opening wide enough to slip in! The 
fact is, that Lord Minto did not reflect in 
the least of the injuries he was inflicting 
on the Roman people, but was only sen- 
sible to a certain signal which was made to 
him, through the window of the * Ang rel 
of the Field,” by the pretty hi: “ of the 
Signora, and to a folded paper which had 
been slipped into his hands, by a waite r of 
the hotel » at the moment he was st /pping 
into the coach. 

As for Lord John, it is easier to imagine 
than to describe his state of mind. He 


course othe: than 


glorious 
Such 





the same nature, either practiced abroad or at home. | had heard and seen dur ing that di ly more 
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than the accounts of the noisy demoera cy 
of einéiis. and the stoie re publie: anism o! 
Sparta had ever conveyed to The 
habits of his life and the prejudice of his 
education had rooted into his opinions a 
form of society, upon which he had mod- 
elled all his possib le cone ptions of govern 

ment. ‘To find that he had to br 
his notions, not in consequence ofa change 
in his views, but on account, of 
the 


him. 


vak witl l 


a strong 
. 1 
of the 


force than his own, MIGHT peo- 
ple ; and that he, the prow Lr ‘presentatis 

of twenty gen ‘rations of noble ancestors. 
was obliged to perform an act of submis- 


, at | before a 
nothing, a peasant, 
he had le: lf 


not in contempt, 
tance fi 


ist intellect ial, man ol 


s100 
7 


etd 
clown, a being whom 


urnes om his infancy to hold, if 
at least 


om him, that a contact 


it: a dis- 


at so gre 


hetw r) § 
cuUW us 


noble and a plebian seemed to him an Uto 
pia, or the greatest folly of the age, was 
too heavy a burden for his shoulders to 
bear. rh ld languag re of the Roman 
leader had subverted al L his traditions of 
ranks, all his ideas of social demareation, 
and had lowered his eyes the fictiti Us 
edifice of English aristocracy, whilst th 


clearness and pointedness of his views, had 


= 2 1 
1 his intellect 


cause to patiently-submit to 
the most acute of ali arguments—sincerity. 
Pride, self-sufficiency, presumpt tion, all th 
inmates of a highly-intellectual and eculti 


vated organization, falsified by the medi 
ocrity and selfishness of those among 
whom he was in close union—political des- 


igns drawn at another source, and inspired 
by « juite different and opposite motives ; 
reli: 1 opinions juntarily blend : 
with worldly interests, and forming a pai 
of his politics, and both acting in common 
as a prop to his ambition, rather than as a 
discharge of duty—and, finally, the innate 
sense of that ineq ality of conditions which 
is at the basis of all absolutist powers—a 
sense which, at this very hour, 
of mankind arms against the 
half,—all these motives, all these notions, 
all these prejudices, were weaving over the 
eyes of Lord 
which no beneficial 1i ght could penetrate 
The position of the English Tory was, at 
that instant, doub ly cruel and painful. 
if, on the one han d, he was deeply affected 
by what he thought to be an arrogant fit | 
of the Roman Raxnere, he was not the 
least acted upon by ha culpable compla- 
cency of his adversary in politics, the poli- 


inv 


causes half 


to bear other 


John a thick veil thi rough | 


For | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


jealousy, and hatred. 


: ae ak 
whom, constantly in contradicti 


ey of 
» himself professed, 
opinion, and in the es 
own sine 


they had 


with what he Was, in his 
» had of his 
rity, fast undermiftiing the power 


both, Tories and Whigs, until 


timation h 


then exercised. The fact that a systen 
whatever, either political, social, reli- 
rious, must make room for another, more 
adapted to the circumstances of time and 
place, and better suited to the incessant 
levelopment and onward march of hi iman- 
ity, was never so wellillustrated asin Lord 
John’s situation. Thu ent st both of the 


systems to which he, saa Lord Minto be- 
long “dd, h id, in their en l, the same ty 
that is, to infuse blood and life into the 
ristocratie bo ly, and to pre- 


obj CT 


ins of the a 
and untouch sd, 


r had, 


ve intact 
vhich they 


the rock upon 
i 


for ages and ag 


ip the fo tifie d eastle of th ir Pp ivileges, 

behold division me ee ks,and 

the toot h of a SS of th new a isto- 

racy ona ] r tl ae h of the oth ‘T p r= 
+ ) - 

ion like. famish 1 woly turning one 


» other ror Wane OF ‘ep to de- 
known 
, DUS hing 1 


nward in search of something new, eries 


np ils ys 
i 


nasses 


‘ORWARD! 


to tl nations oO the wo 
Forwarp! and which puts the sword in 
he hands of those wanting to remain mo- 
tionless, not as an offensive or defensive 
fe eS 
veapon against others, but as an arm 
i 1 ’ +] 
which they must turn against themselves 
} } F . } . c ' 
ind which, as in the history of the Phari- 
Pas Neadle aired 
s of old, must silen ly, § viy ueeeeeey 
work out their destruction, an a tely 


1cc mm plish their death 

Of these reflections, only a part assailed 
the agitated mind of Lord John. But that 
pre cis ly the most « xciting, it 
was that which was most directly applicable 
This fountain of all human 
s, once made turbid by the stirring 

lregs, - revolt of mind against 
diate follows. We leave 
the pee scenery of th » highest regions of 
: for the conte mptible and exclus- 
iaaeela own frailty—envy, 
We see each faet 
magnified through the glass of resentment 
and revenge, at the bottom of each glance, 
Then, our intellect, that bright beacon 
kept lighted by a divine hand, veils itself 
as fora mourning. Instead of throwing 
light upon surrounding objects, and mak- 
ing clear the road before us, it dazzles our 


part was for 

to his p issions. 

infirmitie 
1 


up of the 


reason imm 


( xister n 


of our 


lve 
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sight, and placing the bandage of anger 
before our eyes, wraps up our judgment in | 
the swaddling clothes of inf: ine y. Pas- 
sions are for reason what imbecility is to | 
old age. It changes man’s nature into a 
state of childishness borde ‘ring upon insan- 
ity, and grants only enough clearness to the 
mind to make it conscious of its perversity 
and impotence. ut to our history. 
When the carriage had reached the | 
hotel where the two lords had taken their 
lodgings, they retired into their respective 
Lord Minto proc ded to cogi- | 
tate upon the events of the day, and to | 
read over the note he had received in the 
As for Lord John, fatigued as 
assaults his pride 


rooms, 


10r =. 
ie was, by the terrible 
had sustained during the eventful journey, | 
assaults which were still fresh in his mind, 
and rankling in his heart like a barbed ar- | 
row, he immediately went to bed, where he | 
had the memorable dream that we are go- 
ing to relate. 


n 
1 
I 


CHAPTER V. 


DREAM OF LORD JOHN, OR A PAGE OF His- 
RY IN THE FORM OF A VISION. 

ndant of twenty gene 

noblemen. counts. | 


‘T His noble de sc 
rations of hese rs, 
dukes, and princes, whose illustrious lin 
eave had mixed with the r yal blood of 
several European dynasties, finds himself | 
transported several ages back, in an Eng- | 
lish shire, amidst large 
and swine, scattered here and there, among 
gs of a thick forest 
A sullen silence prevails all around him 
tue air is hot and suffocating; over his | 
head dark clouds are gathering, illumina- 

ted, from time to time, by a sudden flash 
of phosphoric light, similar to that which | 

wared to the eyes of the terrified Bal- | 
Zar. 

‘That forest is crossed bya anarrow path, 
cut in the thick part of thie wood, some 
times opening upon a little glade 
times cleared by meaus of the hatchet 
among vegetable offal, and decayed oaks 
whose rotten trunks yielding to the pres- | 
sure of the foot, flies away into dust. This 
path is strewed with mantraps and cal- 
traps, and other destructive engines for 
catching wolves and hunters. Once, a 


flocks of sheep. 


an 
. 
thi 


| 
i 
i 


sein} 


| proceeding any further, and bi dy 
untary movement of his hand, he 


| foliage, 


Sketches. 


portion of the body engaged in the treach- 
erous snare, the man or the animal jg ge- 
cured and caught, unless he chooses to lose 
his limb. 

‘At the first tree of the forest. and a 
few steps from the caltraps and mantraps, 
Lord John saw a man. deprived of his 
leg, hung to a branch, with: this inscrip- 
tion at the foot of the tree “ Hung for 
having killed a hare!!”* The leg of the 
sticking in the iron 
and had ~ n barbar- 


man was still seen, 
teeth of the calstrap, : 
ously severed from the body, by an axe. 

“Hi owever sad this spec tae le, he never- 
theless. continues his route. Sut, before 
an invol- 
5 draws 
his eit: and directing its point on the 


inscription, he writes the word one! 


Ata little distance. he sees asmall- hill, 
a bed of dead branches and 


and covered with a few shovels- 


raised ; ibove 


| full of fresh ground. As he advances 
rear the spot, he se Se ee ee 
a human arm, purposely left out. and hold- 


ing, in its clenched fingers, a aaa! with 
these words: “* Racked to death by order 
of his landlord, for having refused to let 
him have his wife the evening of his wed- 
ding.” f 











© Paplish Sided ai (y 5 ltt nae 
dominion of the Normans and their successor 
ing a King’s deer was made a CAPITAI 
This rale lasted a great length of tim A ‘ter that, 
all men, except artificers, laborers, and other lay- 
nen which bad lands, or tenements, for the value 
oi 40s., a year; and priests tor the vaiue of 410, 
were forbidden to n} 8, nets, or ep 
to destroy deer, hares, and conies; no other cen- 
nen s vame upon pain ot one imprison- 
nent. In e re 415 of the Comm s is 
a clause saying, / t King 
or of all “the lands in the K gidom, a i there- 
hie /, is fies r gi f f / é Li } 
ereon, a 1 ft cha Z ae Ch cre ! at 
s pleasure At that time, no man was qualified 
to kill game, or be exempt from the origina! penal- 
ties, unless he possessed s me pecuiar privueges 


lerived from the King 


French Statutes on the Chase.—The Hunter's 





code of Henry the UL. was ve ‘re on delin- 
juents. The | men who were foun hooting or 

ng wild beasts, such as deer, bears, fawns, or 
any other si ort ot quadrupeds, were condemned toa 
fine of £250 Tournois whipped till they bled 





inot pay the fine 





with rods, if they coul 

In case of relapse they were sent to the valleys, 
whipped with rods, their property confiscated, ete. 
And if they were foand hunting a third time, they 
were PUT TO DEATH. 

t According to the customs of that barbarous age, 
the landlord had a right to possess the wife of his 
vassal, the first night of his wedding, and sometimes 
he (the landlord,) kept her for seve aaa weeks, and 
months. before the two victims ot his lust coald be 
restored, one to the other. The vassal of these 


ar 


dk 
of 
en 
th 


tin 
rig 
6 
1€b 


Cu 


wey aS «© 
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« This horrible sight does 
from his pursuit. Only, and before leav- 
ing the spot, the same previous impulse 
causes him to unsheath his sword, and to 
write the word two ! 

“On he goes. 
atmosphere hot and 
darker and dar] or. 
light piercing occasionly, the dusky veil 
hanging before his eyes, is s carcely suf. 
ficient to show him the beaten path. His 
uncertain feet are wandering to and fro, 
inquest of the direction, when, suddenly, he 
feels a cold hand grasping his, and a tall 
man, with gaunt visage, and swarthy com- 

| i | am one 
says the phamtom As 


st as fore hi 
1, ap] 5D ror 11m 
of thy ancestors, 


soon as the voice has spoken, the light of 


Heaven disappears from the face of the 
earth. An entire darkness prevails. ‘lam 
the great [Inqui sitor.’ says the voice. 
‘Come ! . . We soon shall see.’ 
ey it trees of the 


nences burning The flame ¢ 


far above the io of the highe st brane hes. 


wood com- 
oes u ip, ul Pp. 
and the fire spreads through the whol 
forest. By a magical power, Lord Jolm 
Bees, 6% ended to each bough and twig 
of the burning trees, heads of human be- 


ings, with wry faces, and distorted lips, 


the eyes starting from their sockets, as if | 


suffering the pangs of the rack 
m, says the great Inquisito 
cendant ‘I have promised that thou 
shouldst see Now thou seests.’ 
‘They soon arrive at a little dale, bor 
dered with a sweet briar edge, the only 
one which had escaped from the conflag- 
aration. A small natural stream of clear 
water is warbling all around upon a smooth 
and glossy bed of red pebbles. A little 
patch of ground. covered with ashes and 
i traces of a recent 
if human bones. burned 
laying under the 
as! les, ge ther with broken pieces of iron 
corroded | ry the damp, the rings of which 
are still clos ly riveted to the bones 
Near that piace, stands the trunk of 


F Come 


r. to his des 


ad a. 
cinders, indicates the 
fre. Fragments 

and | alf caleined. are 


dead oak, the only witness of that scene 


} 


of desolation Upon the 


enouch to 


bark, deeply 


times was . hel we call PEOPLE to day. That 
right well wh under the feudal regime of Eng 
land, was called in Freuch, Droit de Jambage et de 
Cuissage. 


not deter him | 


| on Sunday.’ 


The forest is silent. the | 
damp, the clouds | ' 
The little flash of 


earve into the hard portion of 
the wood, the blade of a knife has engrav- | 


ed these words : ‘Condemned to ve burnt 
alive by the tribunal! of the Holy x juisi- 
tion, for having neg! 


* 


ecte d to go to chure h 


THI Hoty INQUISITION There are 
no religious institutions, at a iy period of ancient 
r modern } bistory, equal in cruelty, barbarity, we 
might say in terocity, to that wi ich we find recor- 


perhaps, 


ded under the head of “ Manual ot the H ly lnqui- 
sition. Murderous teuda sm, tyrannical monarch- 
sm, Oppression under ail forms, eit er taken in the 
remotest time, daring the M idl ice, or selected 
among the bi ody pages of the so citen improperly 


jnoted history of the French Revolutio: » soit and 


mud pictures when compared tothe horrors com 


mitted by that executive departmentot the CaTH- 
otic CuurcH. Neith Atila, t scourge of God, 
nor the wars of the Saracens avainst the « ristians, 
nor the expe ditions t t Holy Land, where so 
iny hu idred thousands ol v tims | shed, can 
stand comparison with a single expediti ot this 
vorite ot the Pope, Z'orguemada, « 2x his do 
minion in Spain. As we wish t void, in the 
course of our Republican Sketches, any affirmation 
which could be suspected of exagerati r tain- 
i with the least partiality; we will let the sub- 
speak ior itsell, aud W refer the reader to the 
MANUAL of the. Holy Ing tion, (their own book,) 
aud to the e ot Torquemada, to v ' exact 
tude o ar informat 
Under th yn a Te m 1, during the 
ign of Fere 1 and Is tween i181 
ind 149%,) tl e have be i 1.4 a iis con 
n the 4 8 tt t ibu 
l of the Holy Inquisition t strict 
Ihe registers of the said t livide the vic- 
tims under the lollowing cate ! 
Condemued to galleys s0n - - 97,371 
Burned alive, a ab . a" - 10.220 
Burnt in etligy, - - - - 6,860 
The number of victims amounting to 114,451 
| We must remark that among the 6,860 burnt in 
| elligy, there are at least 4, who had slowly died 
ithe dungeons of the j aud near 2.000 
,; Wnose D nes had been ¢ 
} Such was the | ) r t 1 against the 
ties Torguema t au risinges ol the 
yple took place during his dom n in Spain. 
But the Pore, Inn t VIIL., teeli how much 
n a powertul hand as that o lorquamada 
d add to the power i bis tiara, in th then 
most civilized spot ot Ear pe, Spain, confirmed 
n bi two is in the charve of great nquisitor 
Spain, and conterred to him the * Honorable” 
titie of contessor ot the sov 18 hat same 
lorquemada expelled from Spain & 0 Jews 
i The tribunal of the inquis iwasa st direct 
ed to the scoveries < hie s But as time 
rogressed, lunume ble ions became included 
|} under the nameof heresy. For instance : 
A man was an heretic for lending his money on 
nterest. , 


For putting the devil in a bott 

For smuggling horses. 

For reading the gospel in a popular language 
langue? ; : 

For despising the bells, which are the trumpets 
| of God. 

‘or discussing an article of faitl 
or suspecting the justice of the Inquisition. 
‘ol putting on @ clean shirt on Saturday 
‘or extracting the tat of the pork trom the lean. 
‘or eating matton killed by the Jews. 
ithout the 


} 
I 
For passing one’s nail on the blade of a knife. 
I 
I 


- ~ > e r alme . 13t) . 
For reciting psalms w addition of 
} 


| Gl loria patrt. 
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“For the third time Lord John drew {advance towards 


his sword, and writes the number ruree! | 


“Searcely had the deadly weapon 
achieved the fatal writing ere the conflagra- 
tion increased in intensity, and extended 
like a sea of fire over the whole country. 
The English lord dazzled by the blaze, be- 
lieves himself to be in the midst of Hell. 
His ears are struck with strange sounds 
his sight is endowed with an acuteness un- 
known to him before. He sees, at gn enor- 
mous distanee, a rich and fertile country, 
yasture, numerous flocks, and 


He 


covered with 
abundanee 


sees 


happy shepherds 


and, comfort dwell as well in the cabin of 
7 


the poor, as in the palace of the rich 

* How happy are this people,’ says he to 

himself. The words still hang on his lips, 

hen his ancestor, the great Inquisitor, 
‘ars again Suddenly, the flaming 

ocean which them, 

ces towards the blessed land, like an 


surrounds advan- 
angry wave, swallowing up farms and pal 
aces, burning alive shepherds and flocks 
The soil is covered with bones and ashes 
The whole country laid bare, presents but 
a scene of conflagration and murder. The 
terrified eye of Lord John knows not 
where to rest itself; were it not for his 
ancestor, the Great In | lisitor, who seems 
cont mplating this spect icle with a mix 
ture of hellish pride and pleasure, he 
would stop and retrace his steps. But it 
is too late The ground he treads upon 
eracks and opens, and an immense multi- 


tude of corpses, rising from their ashes, 





k r to children an Hebrew name. 

| r th ace against the wali in dying, 
i N is t exac i heavy sums Irom his 
I t 3 et | 1 out of purgator 

For k aram on aster d 

} IZ ds, aad anwillingly dipping 

s Vs into the water. 

i it iin sonws in rncing the zam a 

F i Ss mouth aiter dioner, etc., etc., an 
ot r equally horrible crimes 

For these motives everybody was amenable to 
th juisitien, and punishable by all its rigors 


n the Pre 


ver 


s of accusation pablished 
li May, 1850), have b 


’ en carele y 


Manaal of the Inquisition. It 


is uS¢ 


lied u m the 


less to tell oar readers that the tribunal of the In 
quisit j was ecclesiastical, dependaut only on the 
Holy s The Ioquisitor named by the Popé was 
in a certain sense a delegate cf the Pa acy 

‘ Lin iary of thee co, searcuing 

es The Logu r had the power oi tu 





claiming indalgences, 
lorbiddiu 


the Luquisitor, 


ing excommauications, pr 


distributing + ail priests 
to deliver their sermons when he 
was going to preach He had jurisdict 
and women, and could even summon kings 


admonitious, and 
} 


on upon all 
I 

men 

to bis bar. 
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Seizing his 


him, and 
sword, write the word Minuions! 


‘IT am the Great [nquisitor,’ says his 
ancestor, dropping his hand ‘TL have 
promised that thou shouldst see Thou 


seest 


Now, I must follow my victims, 


| It is the eternal law—of the last judg. 


ment. Man must be haunted, in the 


| other life, by his own acts in this one. If 
| good, they will make him happy, if not, 


they will burn and consume his’ heart in 
perpetual torments. Farewell! I shall 
see thee no more till my heart having been 
entirely will be 
with new sentiments and a new 
Farewell !’ 

“Lord John left 
resume their former position; the 


born again. 


religion 


consumed, 


alone. sees the clouds 
Same 
flash of phosphoric light appears, and he 
finds himself again in the midst of the 
dark forest. However, the atmosphere 
becomes milder; a little fresh air seems 
to penetrate the thick foliage. 
and a sweet music, like the 
birds leaving their nest for the first time, 
and venturing in the space, strikes his ear 
A long sigh, such as that which thi breast 
heaves at the end of a great calamity, or 
at the beginning of a new hope, relieves 
the noble lord from his pangs The ter- 
rible visi 

‘ Scarcely had this phante 
from his eyes ere there appeart d another 
This one differed from the former by the 
richness of his garments and the majesty 
of his attitude. His dress glittered with 
gold and precious stones. His head. coy- 
ered with a richly-ornamented mitre, was 
radiant with health and contentment, He 
held in his hand a pastoral staff, in sign 
of his dignity, and a diamond ring, badge 
of his power. ‘Iam Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of all England, says the 
~ Thou 


( Jome 4 


through 
voice of the 


mis gone 


ym vanished 


phantom, ‘ and one of thy ancestors 
wantest to see. Thou shalt see 

And leading the lord by the hand, he 
transports him in the centre of an open 
country, covered with rich crops and nv 
merous herds of swine. A church raises 
its lofty turrets above the humble roofs of 
a small village, situated near that place. 
In front of the church stands a eross ; not 
far from the cross, and all around, is the 
church-yard 


| TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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LIFE 


OF GENERAL SCOTT, 


S-FIELD, ESQUIRE 


[ILLUSTRATED BY CAPTAIN JOHANN SCHMIDT, OUR MILLINGTARY ARTIST. | 


I. 


PROLOGOMENA——HIS DIFFI- 
CONCLUSIONS ON THE 
GREAT MEN, AND AN 


THE AUTHORS 
CULTIES AND SAGE 
MOTTOES, 


USE OF 
OLD HAT. 


ORASMUCH 
as many have 
taken in hand 


order a rela- 
tion of those 
things most 


firmly believed 
amongst you,” 
concerning the 
worshipful 
General Scott, 
it seemed cood 
to us also, 
of the Demo- 
craTic Re- 
view, having 
been conscious 
of many events 


from the be- 
ginning unto 
the present, 


which seem to 
be utterly un- 
known, if we 
may judge by 
the silence of 
the aes aphers of the illustrious Quin- 
bus Flestrin Americanesis, or Uncle-Sam- 
uel’s Man- Mountain, (‘ “full six feet five 
inches,”) to set forth in order a great 
ality « of other things, of which many of 


v0 . CT mee WC} 6 





to set forth in | 


| you, honored Scot-ophili, may have never 
heard before, to the end that ye may 
scratch the harder where ye are not ite shy, 
and where also your hi ghly tall idol is not, 
| perhaps, cacoe thetic ally afflicted. 
| Now—that exordium to this profound 
| history we take to be classical, perspicu- 
ous, and devout. It is peculiarly appro- 
priate at this time, being an exact imita- 
tion of the great work of a great fisherman, 
The original was written, moreover, on 
the private life and modest, unpresuming 
miracles of him, to whom that literary 
fisherman awarded worship and faith, Our 
imitation is the more becoming, since you, 
Scoto-phili, not Theo-phili, award to the 
great name in whose praise we write, the 
devotion and the reverence and the flat- 
tery former and imbecile Christians were 
content to offer to their God, 

To tell the truth the difficulties of the 
present author in discovering or inventing 
a becoming opening to these select passages 
in the life of our greatest and tailest of 
heroes, have been exacerbating to his tem- 
per, most scrupulously afflicting to his 
modesty, and horridly against his grain. 
We had reflected for a long time on the 
opening with which Titus Livius, a Roman 
writer of Review artic ‘les s for Augustus 
Ceesar, thought worthy of initiating the 
history of Rome ; but to the ‘ satis con- 
stat” of the Paduan, we could find nothing 
‘¢ sufficiently evident”’ to the common sense 
of the general reader in Major General 
Scott. The dreams of a Kant, or the 
thoughts of a Schiller, are oftentimes in- 
conceivable and unintelligible to ordinary 
minds however assiduous ; and so in the 
| magnificence of his Excellency’s character 
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or standing there can be absolutely nothing | Commander-in-Chief Mark 


as plain as a pikestaff, (that is, satis con- 
) to the vision of the vulga 
lutely nothing but that de them. 
Now a great philosopher has said, having 
been probably somewhat drunken at the 
time, and having knocked his head against 
a high wall, ‘‘ that which we see before us, 
and which we cannot see over, is to us in- 
finity ;’’ and six feet five of a General, be- 
ing even to us a wall of brass beyond 
which we could behold nothing inte Higib le 
or even humanly unintelligible, we con- 
cluded that in the constat” 
Livy there was no redemption from our 
present difficulty, and that it was neces- 
sary for us to seek in loftier regions, that 
is, in mounting upon some stool of giddy 
altitude, a more appropriate and heroic 
exordium. 

We then bethought ourselves of Xeno- 
phon, but in the mere teacher of a green 
youth like Cyrus, and in the hero and his- 
torian of a retreat only, we were equally 
inappropriate and unfortunate ; besides, 
he was — but a Greek, and the na- 
tive pride of Gen. Scott revolts at all 
Greeks, thr. or modern. The Natu- 
ralization Laws of this country would in- 
deed have arrived at a pretty pass if our 
greatest of Generals were to ‘be compared 
to a 
indeed undone if the immortal hero who 
retreated through every inch of Florida 
over and over again, in one solid body, in 
three divisions, in five divisions, without 
losing a single ai were to be compared 
to the hero of the retreat of the ten thous- 
and—the seven-leagued “ counter-march- 
?? in marshes of our General’s boots, to 


es’ 
the little furlongs of the Anabasis! Plu- 


sfans., 


is above 


 salis of 


tarch’s lives offered, neither, any esc: ape— 
ait his hefoes turned out in comparison 
with Mr. Mansficld’s and Mr. Greeley’s 


lives of Scott, to be only men, and very 
small, unpretending, positively modest 
men; the greatest of them small even in 
stature. In Cincinnatus there was 
similitude, inasmuch General Scott 
never waite ‘d to be asked, and never was 
known to retire, 
not wanted. In Mark Antony’ S career, 
slightly afflicted as he was with an egre- | 


as 


r, abso- | 


| 
| 





| modest and unpretending. 
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Antony—we 
discovered, perhaps, a paralle ‘1, but the ip. 
stance recorded in history is solits ary, and 
may have been the wic ‘ked inve ntion of 
some penny-a-line letter writer from the 
seat of war. A sentinel, having lain down 
outside Mark’s marquee, just before the 
battle of Actium, heard first a pompous 
and grandiloquent snore as of a stentorian 
Hercules awaking in the night time, and 
then the authoritatively ponderous voice of 
the General, ‘* Mrs. Major General Mark 
Antony, be so good as to turn this w ay, 
Madam !”’ but the passage of arms alluded 
to, being of private detail, and interesting 
only to the actors,and possibly the curious 
sentinel, was found almost bad if not 
worse for our history than any we have 
enumerated. The memoirs of the great 
| Bay: ard were still more unh: appy, as that 
| knight was accustomed to fight in the 
duellum. or single combat, on all occa- 
by way of choice. 
mentaries himself were 


Ceesar’s com- 
entire ‘ly too 
To quote any 
passage from Don Quixote’s life might be 
taken for ridicule, by the unhappy mis- 
believers in the profound faith of Cervan- 
tes. Voltaire’s Charles Twelfth is evi- 


sions, 


on 


| dently all a humbug, and a small one too, 


Greek ; and our military glory were | 


| ghost. 


| body did not know before. 


no | s¢ 


especially when he was | Washington’s 


compared with what the aforesaid Messrs. 
Mansfield and Greeley have already made 
out of the deeds of our hero. Cortez—but 
General Scott conquered Cortez and his 
Turenne, Condé, Marshal Saxe, 
Napoleon, Wellington, General Harrison, 
or ‘Tecumseh—they have had no appro- 
priate biographers, and General Cass’s 
commentaries on the battle of the Thames 
do not amount to any thing which every- 
General Tom 
Thumb has had no biographer; and Gen- 
eral John Falstaff has had but a very bad 
one, as we are informed from the entry 
'of the author’s death, ‘* Will. Shakspere, 
'gent.”’? In short, in all the range of mili- 
ts ay biogrs aphy, autobiogr: ap shy, memoirs, 
| scenes, , there was 
aided appropriate as an exordium to this 
| great his story of his Excelle mney, our hero. 
: life by Sparks . a mere 
camp propriety by an old 
school-master ; and that by 


anecd ites, ete. ete 


| tre atise on 
| Methodist 


gious personal vanity and parrotlike fond- | Marshall is modest as a lawyer in war, § and 


ness of reduplicating his titles, even to Mrs. 
Cleopatra—whom he called in the then 


social parlance Mrs. Field-Marshal and | we were 


}as much out of its element as regimental 
drill, or Jomini ina court room. Thus 
everywhere at fault; and thas 


—— 


ee 
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we were compelled, out of respect for our | tleman—a witty expression which being 


i subject, and anxiety for our individual | misinterpreted, to catch the nose of the 
and reputation as impartial reviewers and his- vulgar, carried the election of General 
1 of torians, to fall back upon J.icutenant-Gen- | Taylor in 1848. 

the eral St. Luke of the New Testament. We | The dignity of history requires these 
own trust the artistic merit of the antique | several appendages, useful or ornamental, 
the original will not be thought unworthy of | to a just exordium ; and with us, the 
_ the greatness of our modern theme. | three desiderata, what sort of history is 
rian And yet it has not at all satisfied our- this 2? what are the peculiarly characteris- 
and selves. ‘The opening sentence of an ex- | tie and most glorious attributes of Gen- 
e of ordium to a great history of a great mil- | eral Scott ? and what is or are the most 
lark lingtary hero, as this pretends to be, | appropriate quotation or quotations for 
vay, | should not be musical as a lute, and soft | the same? resulted to a certain extent 
ded | asthe voice of cooing angels; but a cla-|in one or two points, his living hat and 
ting rionlike hifalutin, bomb-bursting bellow- | boots ; and it 1s no easy matter, without 
‘ows ing to bloodiest Bellona, braying braves, | sacrilege, to raise calf-skin breeches, coat- 
not and bruisers, brandishing battle-axes on a | 

rave | brandy barrel— 

Treat 

that O Tite, tute, Tati, tanti tibi tyranni tulisti! 

= —it should be marked with alliteration a 

bang exact as the uniform of a drill room, or | 

‘ the noses of a squad—it should redound 


“a and rebound and confound with onomato- 
ate peia—it should belch hurly burly conso- 


ie } nants on top of one another like a shower 
1: of shells, or of the names ina Russian army 
oti list—it should howl and shrick, din with 
t00, explosions of war, inspire like a Dutch 
saa trumpet, charge on the reader like a line 
wn of galloping horse, and bother him inhu- 
Dnt manly in smoke. Here too we failed, not, 


he however, regretfully ; knowing full well | 
that the presidential messages of our hero 





sak will possess all these unintelligible advan- 
pro | tages. But independently of all such 
aasls merely orthographical qualities the open- 
oo ingof this martial history should contain 
ery: manifold hints on what history ought to be, 
Tou select or private passages of history in 
en: particular, especially detail the peculiar 


hed | order of virtues in which our hero shines 
most, and be adorned with any quantity 


ntry 

yere of well-sclected mottoes, quotations, or 
’ : . . . 

nili- epigrams from all sorts of authors, ancient 

oirs, and modern, divine, human, or demoniac, 

was and be surmounted especially with an apt, 


this laconic and epigrammatic war-word, or 
mot-de-zuerre, spoken, or said to have been 





ero. ' i NX 
nere at some time spoken by the depicted hero SS 
old —such as “ Veni, vidi, vici,’ “ Bem, bam, SS 
by baum,” “ fee-fa-fum,”—or like modest Ne 
7 rks i - 8 Sa 
er’s “‘peecavi, I have Scinde,” by tak- St 
‘an Na ier’s “p 11 Q le,” byt | S 
.ntal ing northern India, or General Taylor’s, oe 
Thus more grape Captain Bragg,” when he 


> se : cin bien <8 ” 
thus Was taking a glass of wine with that gen- THE WHIG SAVIOUR—“‘ OLD CLO, 
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tails, boots, buttons, felt, feathers and 
fugles, to the companion-ship and dignity 
of hero and hero worship. The species 
of history we had, therefore, to write was 
to some extent, Clothes-philosophic— 
a field already touched upon by Carlyle ; 
Pantagruelic, after the manner of Rabela- 
is; man-mountainish, after that of Swift; 
and withal martial, abounding in sugges- 
tions for such numberless quotations, that 
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the author’s mind was lost in irre 
trievable confusion. The maxim of the 
ancient “ Qui sunt boni cives ? Qui belli, 
dui domi de patria bene merentes, nisi qui 
patriz beneficia meminerunt’’—that is, 
“ Who are the good citizens? who in war, 
who in peace have deserved well of the 

country, unless those who have been 
thankful and satisfied with the honors 
that country has already heaped upon 


“ LIKE OLIVER TWIST, ETERNALLY ASKING FOR MORE.” 


them, without, like Oliver Twist, eternal- 
ly asking for more’—was totally inap- 
plicable to our hero, who has never been 
content with anything; who having “taken 
Niagara,’ wanted to take our Battery ; 
who showed his superiority to old Taylor 


by taking three-fourths of his army; who | 


having received the highest military hon- 
ors, wanted a higher military honor than 
any Washington or Jackson ever receiv- 
ed, the rank of Lieutenant-General: and 
who for twenty years has demanded to be 
President of the country, because he is 
by two inches a greater man than Wash- 
ington. But the whole train of this his- 
tory was revealed to us, its pivotal point, 
as the ingenious Socialists say, its true 


spirit, and grasp and importance, and 
its very life, and the apex of our herds 
greatness shone fully before us in these 
remarkable sentences of his biographers, 
Messrs. Greeley and Mansfield, (Two 
penny or Campaign Life, p. 4.) 

“ He was always in battle in full dress 
uniform, and his stature (full six feet five 
inches) made him a conspicuous mark. 
* * * He was urged on one occasion 
of great personal peril to change his 
dress. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I will die im my 
robes,’ ” 

Now, here at once was revealed to ™8 
the whole scope, and the very cynosure of 
General Scott and his history. 

Primo “ Full dress uniform.” 
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Secunpo—* Full six feet five inches.” 

Tentio——“ No,” said he, “I will die | 
in my robes.” 

Now these primitive points of history 
evolve themselves again into several de- 
partments of literature—first that great- 
ness of begetting and being, of which 
Rabelais descants in his life of Pantagruel ; 
but though much is therein concerning 
hobby-horses, and the like, appropriate 
to our hero, yet nought appeared to us| 
better than the exclamation of the rever- 
end domestic chaplain, relative to the fal- 
lacy of the death of great men: 

“By the ruffled tip of my cowl, cried 
Friar John. I am even resolved to be-| 
come a scholar before I die. I have a 
pretty good head-piece of my own, you 
must confess; now, pray give me leave to 
ask you a civil question. Can these 
same heroes or demigods you talk of, die ? 
May I never be d(ignifie)d, If I was not | 
so much a (chawbacon) as to believe they | 


had been immortal like so many fine an- | 
gels. Heaven forgive me! but this most 
reverend Father Macrobius, tells us, they 
die at last. Not ad/, returned Pantagruel. 
This, said Friar John, is not 
matter of breviary; I may believe as lit- 
tle or as much of it as you and I 
” 


‘ * * 


please. 
Wherefore, General Scott not dying at 
all, on that or any other occasion, is to be 
attributed to the Pantagruelic philosophy, | 
or the science of humbug, otherwise call- 


ed greatness. 

In Rabelais, too, the author found 
much wisdom upon the length of man, and 
the explanation in which the American 
Pantagruel might have eaten, as his bio- 
graphers assert, six Mexicans in a salid— | 
but on this subject the eloquent Carlyle 
is particularly felicitous. A milling-tary 
hero like Scott should be aware “ six feet | 
five” is now no better than five feet six, | 
or for that matter, one foot two, if the 
manakin be of sufficient bodily consisten- 
cy, to raise to its little shoulder a “ suffi- | 
cient Birmingham Horse Pistol”—how 
much shorter if he carries a Colt or other 
revolver, for revolving tall persons off 
their axis? 

“Such” quoth the philosophic tailor, 
"I hold to be the genuine use of gunpow- 
der, that it makes all men alike tall. Nay, 
if thou be cooler, cleverer than J, if thou | 
have more mind, though all but no body | 





a drawing of the robe. 


| whatever, then cans’t thou kill me first. 


and art the taller.” 

A quotation we hold to be admirably 
appropriate for Frank Pierce and the 
coming election, inasmuch, as none can 
have less mind than General Scott—but 
yet, on that account, ot appropriate to 
this history. 

But on “the full dress uniform” we 
thought we were more at home—here, at 
last, we exclaimed, in this greatness 
which is of the tailor, in this magnilo- 
quent, highly-looming, awe-inspiring spirit 


| ofaclothes horse, the German Teufelsdroch 


will at least enlighten us. Plainly it is the 
full dress uniform which commands—it is 
the epaulettes which give breadth and 
grandeur to the military chest. Take a 


| cocked-hat and military coat and hang 


them ona pole, place them in the front of 
armies, and if men can conquer by looking 
at six feet and a half of afull uniform. they 
will conquer by looking at this scare-crow. 


|“ When I beheld this, I sighed, and said- 


within myself, surely man is a broom 


| stick.” So wrote Jonathan Swift upon a 


broomstick; what, therefore, must Teu- 
felsdroch have written on the milling- 
tary body dandiacal ? 

Alas! we turned to the pages of Car- 
lyle and found but this unsatisfactory sen- 
tence : 

“‘Of the military classes in those old 
times, whose buff-belts, complicated chains 
and gorgets, huge churn-boots, and other 
riding and fighting gear have been be- 
painted in modern Romance, till the whole 
has acquired somewhat of a sign-post char- 
acter—I shall here say no#hing—”’ 

Again in the fog—the subject was too 
vast even for him ! 

But then: 

“No,” said he, “I will die in my 
robes.”? 

What robes ? goodness gracious, surely 
he did not dress for war as Julius Ceesar 
dressed for the Senate, or fancy himself 
robe-clad in Imperial purple at the base of 
Pompey’s statue? Oh! vanity profound 
—oh ! historic itch ! what have we here— 
It is given to the 
vulgar in that splendid production to en- 
lighten democracy, the two-penny life of 
Scott published by Mrs. Harris Greeley, 
the inventor and originator of all the sto- 
ries of the modern Mrs. Gamp. 

Searching over our military text-books 
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and histories we came upon but one pas- 
sage which could in any manner enlighten 
us upon the specious use or structure of this 
extraordinary covering. It is, strange to 
say, to be found in the Clothes philosophy 
of friend Teufelsdroch, as follows : 

“The simplest costume,” observes our 
professor, ‘‘ which lanywhere found alluded 
to in history, is that used as regimental by 
Bolivar’s cavalry in the late Columbian 
wars. A square blanket, twelve feet in 
diagonal is provided (some were wont to 


cut off the corners and make it circular) : | 


in the centre a slit is effected eighteen 


inches long; through this the naked | 


trooper introduces his head and neck ; 
and so rides shielded from all weather, 
and in battle from many strokes, (for he 
rolls it about his left arm) ; and not only 
dressed, but harnessed and draperied—” 
Now then we have the mock-heroic, 
“¢T will die in my robes,” of the Imperial 
Cesar, reduced to the unheroic and homely 
“ T will die in my blankets,” of the Colom- 
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| the recording avidities of a hifalutin Bob. 
Acres Greeley, or grandiloquent Mansfield, 

Yet one fact stares us completely out of 
countenance. This robe aiv¢ the robe 
the robes in which he was bound to die 
are the hat and boots, In every one of 
| the innumerable battles portrayed in these 
lives we find but three facts, cocked hat, 
The nose being seem- 


nose, and boots. 
ingly the most animate of the three, and 
only seemingly, we bethought ourselves of 
an apt quotation for its history : 


“[ knows a nose no other nation knows, 
There's glory in its hook, and there's thander in its 
bl ows! 


but alas! the disappointed loving lady of 
'the Middle Ages who took to loving a 
modest monk on the seore of that organ, 
land who cried out in her bitter sorrow, 
“ Nase, me decepisti,” stares us with kin- 
'dred warnings in the face. Boots were 
| too low and dark a topic for the historic 
| pen, and the dignity of our labours could 


bian horse, and of the every-day form of | repose only like a brick, in the General’s 
dying ; which method of sublunary exodus 
it is to be hoped that our hero, if he at all 
die, contrary toall Pantagruelic philosophy, 
will find comfortable, and not exposed to 
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hat. What crowding monumental mottoes 
filled us at the idea of writing the biogra- 
phy of the hat martial. ‘* And is this the 
lion’s hat,” in Tim Moore were not capi- 








“Is THIS THE LIon’s HatT.”—<Scene from the Lrish Lion. 
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tal to this instance, We closed our la- 
hours and this ch: apter, torn asunder be- 
tween conflicting epigrams— 


Ho.tp my Hat! 


has for us unutterable attractions, argu- 
ment: ative, 
we prefer ‘have all, and after all, the an- 
cient axiom of Aris totle s handed down 
to us by Dionysius of H: slic: arnassus, and 
resolved into the Whig 
Baltimore, viz: 


AN OLD HAT ! 


THE LIFE OF 18 TO COCK IT! 


Il. 


SHOWING THE TRUE VALUE 


NESS OF OUR HERO IN 
CORDING TO THE MARKET. 


Manvo.to, (reading) —“ Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them. * * * Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with 
servants; let thy tongue twang argume uts of siate; put 
thyself into the irick of singularity. * (loqui- 
tur) | will be proud, I will read politic authors, I will 
baffle Sir Toby, | will wash off gross acquaintance, | will 
be point-device, the very man.” 

Suaxsprerer, Twelfth Night. 






a HE an- 


man mil- 
itary sys- 
tem, or 


system, 


those 
rules and 
forms for 
perpetual 
motion, organization, 
and tactics, upon which 
most great (Generals 
now-a-days build their 
fame, was singularly lu- 
dicrous and unfortunate. 
The conquering Repub- 
lic of the ancient world 
had positively no such 
thing as an Army List. 
Neither Caesar nor Cincinnatus, neither 
Fabius nor Scipio the African extinguish- 
er, were known as General Cesar, or 
Major General Scipio; nor is it recorded | 
that even Cincinn: ius or Pompey de- 


manded to be called “* Licutenant Gener- | 


al,” on the ground that no other Roman | 
Citizen had ever enjoyed or dreamt of the 
title, or exhibited the legitimate vanity in 


combative, and bibatorial; but | 


nomination at |} 


AND GREAT- | 
HARD CASH AC-| 


Acient Ro- | 


want of 


and of 
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a Republic of desiring to be in print and 
salutation above all his fellow citizens, 
| dead and alive. The rank by Brevet also 
| was wholly unknown to the Romans, and 
a believe the linguist Heyne and the 
{ 


classic Dr. Anthon both agree that the 
Latin for ** Brevet’’ is about as difficult of 
if discovery as that for a pot-lid, or for the 
| vernacular humbuggic al phrase, ‘‘ gammon 
/ and spinach,” Rank indeed with the un- 
happy Romans was, as Rank in the Army, 
| wholly unknown, and seniority in fighting 
was about as much respected as the length 
of a citizen’s nose. T here was in truth no 
Army Department—no Establishment, and 
conse que ntly the barb: arous pre actic e pre- 
| vailed of regarding a General, or duz, as 
duz for the war, or the diffic alty pending, r 
| and when that was over, until the e mpire 
| reformed the political anarchy of the Re- 
| public into a happy system of military 
| obedience, of regarding the dux as a ver 

| great goose, fit alk to fly from the Tarpz- 
| ian rock who sought to kee »p his command 
| as General after the war was over. Worse 
| vices even prevailed. The descendants 
! 
| 
| 


of the Romulean rapparees, and of the 
blushing Sabine girls, who loved gallantry 
|so well that they naturally preferred its 
continuance on any terms rather than its 
capital punishment, never, we regret to 
say, under the Republic, paid their Gen- 
erals or duces; deuce an ace ever they 
;gave. As to payment for life to a 
| citizen for having done a mere eitizen’s 
| duty at such a time, they never dreamed 
| of such an act of monetary justice ; and it 
— have stirred up a storm from the 
Capitoline to Mons Sacer if any Latin Whig 
| had dared to move in the Campus M: artius 
for a pension list, and for pensions to pay 
men for the trouble of taking, carrying 
{and keeping the honors they had long ago 
merited, or did not get. In short, the 
| Romans of the Republic had no army, 
| good, bad, or indifferent. They were all 
| sol liers, just for all the world like our 
| fire companies. Every man-jack of them 
could fight, knew it was his duty to fight, 
and did fight whenever he could — any 
| body on the frontier to fight with. To all 
| the young men of Rome, from him who 
| had just got into his toga, or as we say, was 
| just bree ched,” or, politely ; remarkably 
lately pantaletted, and who, according to 
the sacred laws, had been religiously shaved 
lof his cat’s- shair, and been permitted to 
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grow his beard to the glory of his Penates, 
to the young gentleman of forty or forty. 
five, w ho was beginning to fear grey hairs, 
and who had not yet deserved ‘either the 
great triumph or the Tarpeei: in rock—to 
all these the bone and sinew of Rome, 
with their sympathizing matrons and love- 
ly girls, whose lovely, round, white, plump 
knees used to step through the side-slit 
of the gown* as they paced to the 
warrior assemblages on the Campus Mar- 
tius—to all these, and even to the babies, 


the shutting of the temple of Janus waa! 


as dismal and horrible a sight, as the ad- 
vent of a Whig administration is to us. 
It betokened “old fogyism.”? It predi- 
cated poltroonery, se dition at home, cow- 
ardice abroad, and neither glory nor booty. 
And such was Rome without an army— 

without anything but a whole population 
ready to turn out and conquer the whole 
world as it did—just as our fire and militia 


companies would turn out in war times— | 


but sorely deficient in Dodsworth Brass, 
and all other bands and blowing horns. 


The consequences of such a system of 


military organization and military rewards 
and punishments were of course ridiculous, | 
and sometimes disastrous. Each genera- 
tion of the Roman people had to fight its 


own battles—would not in point of fact | 


allow the previous generation to interfere. 
Each new war, or often each new cam- 
paign, brought out a new General, called 
to command by the public will ond public 
faith. The pride and ambition and chivy- 


alry of young men was thus aroused and | 


excited and flattered to an alarming extent. 
No amount of military services entitled an 
old man to be a General or dux in war; 
and if Dux Scotus had in the celebrated | 

campaign against the barbaric nations then 
habitating the regions of the lower Danube, | 
dared, whether ordered by the Senate or 
not, to infringe upon the rights of the vic- 
torious Dux Talorus and of his little army, 
with a view of carrying off the best soldiers | 
to win glory for himself beyond the Alps, | 
doubtless the camp of Talorus would have 


*« Gown ”—Greek, yov», the ate. This most 
elegant and classic garment, to be historically ac- 
curate, should open, from a little above the knee, 
down in front, and wave gracefully rearward—tfree, 
bewitching. and so cool. That which our ladies 
call a gown is properly a robe; but whether it or | 
the modern petticoat is the robe General Scott in- | 
tends dying in, We are not sufficiently learned in | 
Roman and female antiquities to determine. 
ably the latter as most suitable. 


Prob. | 
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mutinied in favor of their own young Gen- 
eral ; and the public opinion of Rome, and 
the benedictions of the women who gold 
eggs and apples for luncheon around the 
statue of Jupiter Tonans in the forum, 
would have backed the mutiny. The 
oman system, or no-system, was caleu- 
lated to bring out young men and young 
chivalry upon all occasions, and not to 
fatten old ones. It was shoe *kingly disre- 
spectful to fogies generally, speci: lly mili- 
tary fogies. Hence the military art in 
Rome was never settled, and was always 
in a very indifferent state. Certainly the 
Roman youth managed to conquer on all 
occasions, but that is no proof that they 
| knew how. They had no corporate mo- 
nopoly of military knowledge. They had 
| no books of tacties i and their best Gener: al 
could not compute the range of a Paixhan 
| gun, or express algebraically the parabolic 
curve of an arrow projected from a cata- 
|pult. To be sure there were no Paixhan 
| guns then, and the arrows always managed 





to hit; but then all this only shows how 
| utterly unfit for our days is the Roman 
system. It proves, moreover, with logical 


precision, the profound ignorance of all 
Roman Generals ; and that General Scipio, 
or Marshal Pompey, could no more fight 
the battles of C hip ypewa, and Lundy’s Lane, 
or take Mexico, than the re: ader, if he 
were ignorant of astronomy, could dance a 
| polka to the musical accompaniment of 
the spheres—a very necessary ace omplis sh- 
| ment in those dé rys to those fond of music,and 
who do not owna pit ano, or a barrel organ. 
The most serious difficulty resulting 
from the Roman system was, however, 
this,—victories in battle did not insure to 
the General, any political position at home, 
'In Roman times no General could boast 
| he won this battle or that, much less that 
| he took a city, or did in himself the glories 
of a whole campaign. It was Roman citi- 
| zens who always won these battles, not the 
General. And any General who pre sumed 
to rob his soldiers ‘of all their glory for his 
| own profit, would never be asked to be- 
come a General again, and would probably 
| be torn to pieces by the outraged warriors 
| or flung for sport to the apple y women of 
'the forum. Hence milit: ary ambition had 
ito confine itself to military matters, and 
| dared dis ‘play itself only in the battle-field, 
| and there in fighting. Thus the Romans 
iwere singularly deficient in the estimate 
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due to their military lions, and in the pos-| was put to death.* 


session, the number and capacity of those 
lions. They basely and ungratefully im- 
agined that fighting was one thing, and 
legislating another; and that if a General 
eould fight well it was primd facie evi- 
dence that it was not safe to let him rule 
in the city (urbs) lest he should turn the 
spears (hastoe) of his cohorts upon the 
Roman people themselves, and force them 
down from a state of free citizenship to 
that of * military obedience.”? All the 


i 





EAGLE 


OBEDIENCE’ —ouUR 


“MILITARY 
UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 
civil wars and contentions of ancient 
Rome, and the final fall of the Republic, 
arose from this barrier to military ambi- 
tion, and from military ambition trying to 
break it down, and finally acquire the civic 
rule of the people, an exploit which was per- 
feetly successful after a continual struggle 
of 700 years, in the person of Augustus 
Casar, of blessed memory, in whose glo- 
tious reign Horace wrote the sweetest of 
love-songs, and a Judwan named Christ 


| 
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Up to the birth of 
that new era the design of military ambi- 
tion to rule Rome, and hand it, its fate, 
its liberties, and its citizens, down from 
this General to that, had never been suc- 
cessful. Julius Cesar tried the game, 
and died of acute haemorrhage in conse- 
quence, supposed to have been caused by 
one Brutus and one Casea. Anterior to 
him divers other Generals had tried it. 
Some died of poison it was said; others 
dreed away in melancholy exile, and it is ru- 
mored, soliloquised the soundest philosophy 
in ruins—and others again, caught in the 
act, were instructed in the short route from 
the capitol to the fine views and clear air 
of the Tarpzeian rock, whence they were 
usually sent summersaulting to the bot- 
tom; where, whether they rotted, or the 
vultures from the Campagna eat them, is 
not recorded, but there is at present a 
cabbage garden on the spot, and on the 
beautiful black cliff above goats feed, and 
some pretty but dirty Italian girls bring 
out their sewing from the neighboring 
hovels and chat about the Papa and love, 
about the wars, the Madonna, and the 
scandals so delicious in Italy. 

We manage, thank Heaven, all these 
things very differently. We honor our 
Generals, nurse them, pay them, pension 
them, title them, heap honor and office 
and power upon them, and kiss their heels 
every hour of the day, for their taking the 
same. We estimate the value of military 
science,and makea sort of corporate body 
of it, giving it colleges, and grades, and 
ranks, and gradation of civil rewards, 
but no punishment. Thanks to civilza- 
tion and printing, the fate of Rome is to 
us no warning. No dictator ever could 
rule us, no military General ever could get 
the bit so firmly into our teeth. Like 
a virtuous woman, of energetic char- 
acter and experimental disposition, we 


delight in going just to the very verge of 


“indiscretion” or sin, and then saying 
“no”——“ indeed and you shan’t,’—just to 


show the devil what little effect he has on 
us, and so humiliate him, for religion’s 
sake. We are playful innocents, we are ; 
disporting with tyranny, in moods re- 
current and jovial, and then sidling off 


* Vide Titus Livius, Tacitus, the classical diction- 
ary, Mr. Pinnock's extensive history of ancient 
Rome, the first reading book for the use of schools, 
and all other distinguished authorities—passim. 
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with the most exquisite coquetry. Weare 
a great people, possessed of institutions 
which can stand anything—and what would 
be the use of having such glorious in- 
stitutions if one could not test them, by 
packing on them such heavy Presidents 
as Harrison, Taylor or Scott? A manmight 


as well keep a race horse and never try his | 


bottom, even by running him to death. 
But the wonderful difference between 
us and the ancient Romans can be better 
tested by asmall calculation. Cost is the 
test of value. Now if we could compute 
exactly what General Scott has cost us for 
the last fifty years, and what he is going 
to cost us now in addition, if he succeeds 
in accomplishing the Presidency ; if we 
could compare this gross amount with 
what the greatest General ever the Romans 
had, cost them. we could at once con- 
clude by how much greater General Scott 


CONDESCENDING TO BE A “ ROMAN.” 
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is than “ the greatest Roman of them all.” 

| by how much more important and valua- 
| ble military services and knowledge are, 
now-a-days, to what they were, and how 
|much nobler we are than the old ante- 
| Christian warriors of Italy. We have not 
| yet received the return lately moved for 
in the Héuse of Representatives relative 
| to the first part of this calculation, but 
| Dean Swift, in one of his papers, in praise 
of the great Duke of Marlborough gives 
| a full inventory of the second. “A vieto- 
rious General of Rome.” wrote that mali- 
cious Irishman, “in the height of that 
empire, having entirely subdued his ene- 
| mies, was rewarded with the larger tri- 
| umph,-and perhaps a statue in the Forum, 
a bull for sacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment, a crown of laurel, a monumental 
trophy, with inscriptions ; sometimes five 
hundred or a thousand copper coins were 
struck on the occasion of the victory, 
which, doing honer to the General, we will 
place to his account; and lastly, some- 
times, although not very frequently, a 
triumphal arch.” “ Now,” the rogueish 
old villaincontinues, “ of all these rewards 
| I find but two which were of real value to 
| the general, the laurel crown, made and 
| sent him at the charge of the public, and 
'the embroidered garment.” Swift then 
| computes the value of all these in figures, 
| but into them it is unnecessary to enter. 
General Scott has had every thing but the 
garment and the laurel crown. ‘The robe 
he intends to die in, supplies the place of 
the former. “ Frankincense” and flattery 
have been burned under his nose all his 
life. The “ bull forsacrifice” is beneath him 
as he has now had the elephant—and the 
laurel crown is valued at “ four cents.” 
There is, therefore, the large sum of “four 
cents” in fayor of the Roman General 
against us. 

Now then glance at forty years in the 
army, in peace and war, on full pay—mis- 
sions to Europe to learn how military men 
keep down the people there, on full pay; 
Cabinet appointments under Jackson, 
Harrison, Tayior and Fillmore, full pay— 
medals of gold, services of gold, jeweled 
swords, carriages, and horses, state equip- 
age, and &e.; and the Roman and his 
“four cents” may go to Jericho. Add to 
these the Presidency, now about to be giv- 


25,000 dollars per annum, and its patron: 


en to him by the people, with its salary of 
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age of two hundred millions, and we think | 
we have proved the fact thatthe Romans did | 
not know how to reward a fighting patriot, | 
and either were infamously ungrateful to | 
their “ military heroes,” or their “ military | 
heroes” were infinitely below General | 
Scott. 

« A laurel crown and a package of en- | 
velopes, ouly four cents !” 


III, 


GENERAL 
DENCE, 


SHOWING THAT SCOTT HAS PRU- 


Ix peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As mild behavior and humility.—Suaksrere. 


N all the biographies of 





General Scott which are 
now lying before us, we 
do not find a single allu- 
sion to one of the great- 
est and most heroic acts 
of his life. In a great 


rarest quality—generally 
he is fire-eating like 
Mars or Mr. Anderson, 
* “sudden and quick in 
: quarrel,” and a salaman- 
der.—Not so, however, 
our hero, moral courage is the 





with 
highest courage, and the highest moral 
courage is needed to resist the vicious 
public opinion which requires a man 
either to be peaceable and inoffensive, 


or if he will insult, to fight. But the 
prudence of our hero has even a wider 
scope. In this matter he shewed that he 
not only knew when not to fight but when to 
pretend that he intended precisely the con- 
trary, though, of course, the reasons and 
grounds alleged in either case were equal- 
ly deceptive, and intended by his far- 
seeing genius so to be 

More than one dignified historian has 
already detailed the circumstances of 
the exploit. The calm and dispassionate | 
inquirer will see at once from those circum- 
stances that the conduct of our illustrious 
hero was without parallel or precedent. 
He has never permitted any military man, 
during his public life of forty years, to 


General prudence is the | N 


when 
General, frightened the British off New 
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raise his head or gain the smallest milita- 
ry honors. As well might there be two 
suns in the heavens, as anybody else and 
General Scott. Thus when Taylor was 
making a shine in Mexico, our great man 
went down at once, and in the kindest 
way, beginning with “ My dear General, 
you know I want to win this glory, you can 
spare it, my dear General ;” closed up 
Taylor, took half his army, and left 
him nothing but a bundle of raw recruits. 
It was an admirable piece of acting in the 
character of the confidence man. And if 
God Almighty were to have another rebel- 
lion among the angels, and succeeded in 
hurling them down through the blue infin- 
itude to the coal cellar of this universal 
and perpetual working machine for turn- 
ing worlds. General Scott would imme- 
diately write a letter to show that it was 
not done according to his books on mili- 
tary tactics; and would prove it too. §po 
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“ HALT—DELIVER—LETTERS” 


r Military T'actics by Gen- 
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Social Philosophy unde 
eral Sx 


General Jackson. a mere Militia 


Orleans. our hero showed that Jackson 


was a fool, and that the British ought to 
have won instead of running away ; which 
no doubt, they would have done if they 
had had the courage. 


That gnarly old 
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soul. Hickory, took offence. De Witt 
Clinton seized the pen and blew a coun- 
ter blast in favor of his friend Andrew. 
Now Andrew wanted to fight, and 
De Witt could not do that same, being 
Governor of New York. The admirable 
genius of our hero extricated him, rear- 
wise, from the difficulty. He was magnan- 
imous to Jackson and terrible to Clinton 
—fuss to one and feathers to the other; 
whereas any other fool would have been 
quite the reverse, magnanimous to the 
non-combatant, and terrible to his true 
antagonist, whom he had assailed. An- 
drew behaved most rudely, and etymologi- 
eally kicked our hero in the seat of honor, 
as well as one can kick another with 
words. Our hero took it coolly ; backed- 
out a little; then snivelled somewhat; 
then asked a place and preferment from 
the same identical Andrew, and the bit- 
ter old villian took the cruellest of ven- 
geance—by giving it to him. 

But the moral courage and dignity be- 
trayed by our hero, throughout, was 
grand. He sat under Jackson in the War 
Department for years; and though the 


{ 


| 





burning, dry, hard e ye of the old fellow was | 
on him from morning to night, he never | 


once whined aloud; though it is reported 


that he was once seen wiping his eye with | 


a little nigger’s cotton nose clout, present- 
ed for that purpose, and as a curiosity, by 
his friend from New York, Mr. Seward, 
who was just then entering upon the man- 
ufacture of the article. Hickory saw it in 
his hand onee—-he growled, said, “ sir-r-r, 
like a bristly- haired terrier: and duri ing his 
life-time the abolition rag was not seen 
in the vicinity of the War Depart- 
ment. 
Such is the prudence of our hero ! 


| 
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| 





IV. 
SHOWING HOW OUR HERO TOOK THE BAT- | 
TERY, PUT ONE NURSE AND CHILD HORS- 


DU-COMBAT, AND “AGGRAWATED”’ AN OLD 


APPLE-WOMAN. 


Str Toby Belch—He’s as tall a man as any’s in 
Illyria !—SHAKSPERE. 


| 


| them 
| must eclipse him. 
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INCE Father 
(rrangousier  re- 
turned from the 
conquest of the 
Canaries, or the 
Spanish knight 
won those magni- 
ficent kingdoms 
he bestowed up- 
on his faithful 
squire Panza, no 
such terrible war 
agitated 
Manhattan as 
that of which 
our hero was the 


has 





mastermind, and 
which. most sin- 
gular to relate, 


has also been carefully omitted from the 
ublished biographies before us. 

The British had been put to flight. 
Old Andrew had eee with his raw yol- 
unteers, the battle of New Orleans, and 
the foolish people had given to him and 
immortal honor. General Seott 
He made war on the 
apple women of New York. Sally Flan- 
agan, an ancient Greek, was sitting at her 
apple stall on the Battery, selling sugar- 
stick to a pretty, dark-eyed little nurse 
and baby, and “ diskoorsin” on free bot- 
toms and the wars. Sally went in for 
sailors’ rights, strong, and free bottoms, 
and di k- eyed Kitty seemed to like the 
rights and the sailors too. It wasa lovely 
morning, and nurses and babies were in 
abundance. The Battery and the Bowl- 
ing Green were the only promenades of 
the great city, which then was compressed 
into the seaward end of Manhattan. But 
aaae was something more in Sally Flan- 

gan’s eye that morning than sailors’ 

Talitha was woman’s rights, bitters 
a a strong tinge of brandy- -and-water. 

“ Musha, thin.” said Sally, * and bad luck 
to him and his impudence and his carriage- 
and-four ivery day he rises. Its long 
afore a gintlem: an would do the likes ona 
lone woman. Here am I setting, Kitty, 
alanna, on this blessed stool for twinty 
years, ever since my ould man wint to 


| glory, God be marciful to his sowl, and 


that villain with his long feather has 
darred to tell me to gwout o this—anna 
mon douil—the devil forsake me, the 
Lord forgive me for cursin—(here she 
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«blessed herself,” automaton-like)—if I'll 
move an inch—bad luck attind the bit— 
by this book I won’t, (here she seized a 
small old hammer she carried for break- 
ing nuts,)—no, not one di umned blasted 
foot for him nor his sogers—(here she 
took out the little leather bottle from be- 
neath her stall, and vehemently swigged it). 
Och, glory, (she continued, with a grin 
and a gulp.) och, glory, and my blessin 
and the prayers of the orphin and the 
oor lone widder be with you every night, 
and the heavens be yer bed, and yer baby’ s 
bed (an ye hev got one, that isn’t a nagur, 
for the likes of them don’t get to the good 
no-how ).—Gineral Jackson | | but it 
tuk the likes o’ you to give it to that 
baste—och, Kitty, darlin, 
as he was last Michaelmas when he bought 
an apple and paid his half dollar for it, and 
would’nt take not a fardin of change— 
Here a call of “turn-out,” and the 
tramp of feet from the battery, interrupted 
Sally Flanagan. The sacred gate of the 
green opened, and in, at a smart trot, 
wheeled a splendid carriage and four bay 
horses ; it swept along and drew up stiff, 
with the horses nearly on their haunches. 
opposite Sally Flanagan, and to the great 
dismay of di irk-e yed Kitty and the bab ry. 
Sally looked at the “contints” of the 
coach steadily, folded her hands in her 
lap, rocked on the “ blessed stool” and 
wenton. The guard had already turned 
out and were around her, bursting, poor 


lace 


| 


| spoke the “ contints.” 


if he was here | 


/yer match, bad luck 


fellows, with the laughter they dare not | 
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enjoy under the eye and hooked nose of 
the martinet. “ Och! thin, and there 
you are, bad luck to you,” Sally went on, 

the brandy-and- water firing up the heat- 
ties of her lustrous eye, “ and Sally Flani- 
gin hasn’t moved an inch, and won’t nei- 
ther—no more I will, bad luck to the 
foot, and you, too, ye ould cormorant ye, 
with yer beak hooked for mischief on a 
poor lone dissolate woman like me. Och! 
its you is the fine man, agrah—and I'll 
sell my apples and my sugar-stick and my 
bitters to the sogers and the gintlemin just 
as I hev done for twenty years, glory be to 
God.” “Did I not order that woman off 2” 
Sally waited for no 
response, but jumped to her feet,“ And its 
yerself, ye ould curmudgeon, that did, and 
didn’t I go, an didn’t the sogers dhrive me 
off, the dacent fellows; it ‘slong afore they’d 
do the likes: there isn’t a man o’ them 
that isn’t a better man and a gintleman 
than you, ye tarnation ould aggrawating 
tief.”’—Here Sally was again interrupted 
by an order. “ Och! then, now, an would 
ye, sogers, drive me off, me that has sat 
on this blessed stool.—Och, bad luck to 
you, ye ould rat-trap ye darn’t do that if 
Gineral Jackson was to the fore—fight 
to you—no I wont.” 
Here the face of our hero became purple ; 
he imperiously ordered the soldiers to ad- 

vanee, and 8: ally, amid a volcano of curses, 

an avalanche of apples, floods of brandy- 
and-water, and broken bottles, was drag- 





ged, hurled, and jostled into the green. 





“BUT WHEN THE BLAST OF WAR BLOWS IN OUR EARS LET Us BE TIGERS.” —Shakspere. 
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“Clear the Battery Green, sir; place sen- 
tries ; drive out all intruders ; 
tenant , of the Engineers, lay off 
here to day the ground-plan of the tete- 
du-pont—I will have obedience—General 
Scott never allows himself to be contra- 
dicted—clear the green, Here 
Kitty, holding the baby, became very 
alarmed, and backing, and backing, 
came in contact with a seat, and toppled 
over on the back of her sweet little 
head, leaving exposed, on the seat top, 
“the contints” 
crowned by a rim of the purest “ white”— 
beauties worthy only of an Irish Pougaud 
or Hibernian Ellser—with the dismayed 
baby shouting wofully in herarms. There 
she stuck fast, before the eyes of the con- 
quering hero, and might probably have 
set off the dismal scenery of the Battery 
to this hour, had not amodest soldier, more 
mindful of womankind than of discipline, 
taken off his regimental hat, and screen- 
ing therewith poor Kitty’s legs, even from 
himself, raised her gently to her feet. 
The United States army numbered one 
married man more a monthafter. “ Och ! 
look,” shouted Sally Flanagan, “ look what 
you hey done, ye murderin villain ye, the 


and 
sir.” 
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let Lieu- ! 
| Lsee Gineral Jackson and Leslie Coombs” 


of stockings and garters, | 
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child’s kilt dead, ye infernal ould”— 
“ Clear the Green, sir.” “Och! wait til] 
—* Clear the Green; sir.” * * 

Our hero was victorious. Laurels 
crowned his brow—that brow of dignity 
and power—and a stern, calm, defiant 
look it had, under the shadow of the 
hooked beaver and toppling feathers, as 
daily he walked up and down the avenue, 
erst while sacred to the loves of nursery- 
maids, and to Sally Flanagan’s “ dig 
courses,” while the crowd outside gazed 
in on him through the railings, as ona 
wild beast. “It was a famous yic- 
tory.” 

Yet Sally Flanagan had her vengeance. 
“ Gineral Coombs”? came down: snuffed 
out our hero, who bore the operation with 
dignity, and re-installed, vce the téte-du- 
pont, the apple-stall of Sally Flanagan. 
The heroic fortitude our hero displayed 
in this defeat was equal only to his cour- 
age in single combat, and his glory in the 
Florida war. 

To be just to our hero we must defer 
this campaign to our next number—when 
we hope to bring to their final resting 


| a , ’ ; 
place, “ fuss, feathers and felt.” 





END OF THE ORDER 


OF THE OLD USED-UP HAT. 
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ADDENDA. 


1 


Ovr illustrator Captain Johann Schmidt, inspired by his own sketches and our wit, has volunteered 





a cat and an imitation of the incantation in Macbeth, as appropriate of the future ¢ General 
Scott. We unfortunately possess too much of the milk of human kindness to refuse it a p! . Here it is. 
Fancy Democratic scenery, and Whigzery triumphant, and the Cabinet installation as the order of the day. 





INCANTATION. 


First Witch (Ewing).—Thrice the General’s hat was cocked. 
Necond Witch (Meredith).—Thrice ; and once poor Mansfield whined. 
Third Witch (Greeley) —Seward cries—'tis time, "tis time. 
First Witch.—Round about the cauldron go ; 
In the regimentals throw : 
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Sweltering honors, bloody got, 
Boil thou first, i’the charmed pot. 
All.—Double, double, Jet it bubble ; 
He'll reward us for our trouble. 
Second Witch.—Fillet off a new blue coat, 
In the soup bow! boil and bloat, 
W ool of hat, and gilded hilt 
Of sword, which, if no blood hath spilt, 
Pointed where it was to be 
Magic, make this campaign spree,— 
Dance around ye wizard troop, 
Throw th’ ingredients to the soup ; 
Make ye merry, every loon, 
Greeley trig it with the spoon— 
Now throw in the painted feather, 
Nimbly stir them all together. 
Boil the old clo’es down to rags, 
As eftsoons the elritch hags, 
In the play yclept Macbeth— 
Hurry or we waste our breath ! 
Know ye not, my merry troop, 
What we boil is hasty soup. 
All.—Double, double—don’t mind trouble, 
Better place, the better bubble. 
Third Witch.—Scales from off the Piercing ken 
Of young Democratic men; 
Suttons, brass, but bright as gold; 
Promises but two hours old, — 
Heel of boot, and spur of heel, 
Dripping gouts from hero’s steel, 
Baby passion, such as slimes 
Raymond, of the Daily Times ; 
Britain’s banner, which was not 
Torn down by Winfield Scott ; 
Arms of the long-tailed blue, 
Which is heaven to our view, 
And the buttons catch the eye, 
As the stars set in the sky ; 
And the more good Whigs ‘o move, 
Leg of breeches, thumb of glove 
Add thereto, nor tarry yet, | 
Strips of this old epaulette. 
First Witch.—Hallo, you in the whitey drab, 
Stir and make the gruel slab. 
Third Witch.—Holy water, Beads, and pews, 
Smiles from grim Archbishop Hughes, 
* Gas’ about the late exile, 
For the sons of Erin’s Isle. 
All.—Double, double, all our trouble, 
But don’t burst before you bubble ! 
Third Witch.—Cool it with some Free Soil blood, 
Then the hasty soup is good. 
HECATE SEWARD. 
Oh! Well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share ithe gains; 
And now about the soup bow! sing 
Like elves and fairies in a ring— 
Enchanting all that you put in, 
Fuss and Feathers, everything ! 
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